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HOIST RED FLAG 
ON EX-KAISER’S 
“ROYAL OPERA” 


Revolution in Prussian Capital 
Works Havoc with 600 Artists 
and Employees Who Proclaim 
Principle of Equality—Councils 
Representing All Departments 
of Institution Are Formed and 
Former Aristocratic Idols Are 
Shattered — Richard Strauss 
Made Director as Government 
Takes Over All Contracts 


ND now the ex-Kaiser’s Court Opera 

has also staged its revolution. 
Where revolutionary reforms or reform- 
ing revolutions, as you will, have become 
the order of the day, the Berlin Royal 
Opera with its six hundred artists, offi- 
cials and other employees could not be 
expected to sit quiet with folded hands 
in lap. 

Only a few years ago—today it seems 
ages—the ex-Kaiser’s opera represented 
the very acme of autocracy and hide- 
bound conventionalism among operatic 
institutions. Count Huelsen, the In- 
tendant as generalissimus supreme, mar- 
shalled his royal artistic forces with the 
iron hand of “the monarch of all he 
surveyed.” Though also a former officer 
of the guards, Huelsen in contradistinc- 
tion to most of the superfluous, or- 
namental but despotic figureheads of all 
court operas, had grown up in an opera- 
tic-theatrical atmosphere. For his father, 
Count von Huelsen-Haeseler, had beccme 


telatively famous in the same post back 
in the sixties, seventies and eighties of 
the last century. During his era the 
serlin Royal Opera flourished as never 
before or since; as it was the paternal 
Count Huelsen who succeeded in aggre- 
gating at this opera house such celebri- 
tes as Albert Niemann, Lili Lehmann, 
Lucca, Franz Betz, Franz Krolop, Leis- 
inger,.Otto Ernst, Marianne Brandt and 
others who made this institution famous. 
However, notwithstanding such estimable 
operatic, and therefore artistic, tradi- 
lions, the present, or now the late, Count 
Huelsen sueceeded in imbuing the royal 
theaters with that peculiar admixture of 
characteristically Prussian court atmos- 
phere with all its conventional ramifica- 
‘ations and the rigid military discipline 
of the armory. He was affable enough 
lo the artists when they got to him in 
is sanctum sanctorum, but it required 
Considerable red tape and patience for 
them to get there. For instance, he al- 
Ways insisted upon being addressed as 
Your Excellency” and in the third per- 
‘on. A very important point, that! Woe 
be to the poor, unpretentious singer who 
‘o far forgot himself as to say Count or 
“Herr Graf” or merely “you.” Wither- 
ing scorn was his lot. 
, The opera and everything pertaining to 
''S Management was administered on a 
4Sis of rigid military discipline. Privy 
‘illors represented the preparatory 
stances to obtaining any desired con- 
‘essions, And this military discipline 
Was carried down through all the work- 
ing eatures of the institution, and so 
“SO to the rehearsals. That, ay, 0 rd 
the latter case, this system had its 
Nerits cannot be denied. 
, \ famous French conductor just re- 
‘Urned from a visit to the German court 
*Pera houses, once confided to the writer 
of these lines that under such disciplin- 
*'y conditions it must be a joy for any 
’orchestre to rehearse and conduct 
‘ra. No eccentric prima donna or 
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self-interested tenor might with impunity 
abbreviate his or her participation at re- 
hearsals. But if the elaborate prepara- 
tion of performances often sorely taxed 
the nerves and powers of physical en- 
durance of the participants, artistic re- 
sults unquestionably were ensured. While 
elsewhere operas were often given with 
better singers, no more perfect stage and 
musical ensembles could be imagined than 
at these royal court operas. 


The Annual Subsidy 


The Berlin Royal,Opera and the Royal 
Theater (Schauspielhaus) were subsi- 
dized from the Royal Exchequer to the 
amount of 1,500,000 marks annually, a 
fact that was repeatedly being pro- 
claimed as an illustration of the benefits 
of a royal court patronage. Ever and 
again a more or less gullible world was 
informed that year after year the royal 
theaters were not self-supporting and 
that the invariable deficit was covered by 
the aforesaid million and a half William 
II so graciously conceded. 

However, it was the system employed 
that was responsible for such a deficit. 
When one noted the packed houses at the 
Roval Opera, such a deficit seemed ut- 
terly unbelievable. But, as a matter of 
fact, these packed houses were always 
largely—very largely, in fact—papered, 
as we say. When the Royal Opera House 
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was occupied to the last-séedt, it was 
virtually (that is, as far..as the box 
office was concernedy only about two- 
fifths filled, Prussia, being a pronounced 
military state, was ruled by the same 
military power that ¢ontrolled the royal 
theaters, or vice versa, to wit—the 
Kaiser, King of Prussid»~.So, perforce, 
there had to be certain SO Cone facili- 
tating the attendance at the*royal thea- 
ters of all military factors. Generals 
and their wives, officers and even cadets 
from the military academy at Gross- 
Lichterfelde, were all entitled to free 
passes once every three weeks. Soldiers 
and officers not of the guard were en- 
titled to a reduction of more than one- 
half on tickets to all performances. All 
court and government officials—and good- 
ness knows, they were as plentiful as 
the sands of the sea—were also the re- 
cipients of free passes once every three 
weeks. Students at the University were 
further happy mortals who were allowed 
a considerable reduction ‘on admission 
cards, while the artists themselves were 
mostly allowed two admission cards for 
their relatives or friends on the nights 
on which they assisted. And in addition, 
the prices for subscription cards were so 
low as to be out of all proportion to the 
prices for single tickets. Any one must 
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CORDIAL WELCOME 
FOR RABAUD IN 
NEW YORK DEBUT 


New French Conductor of Boston 
Symphony Creates Excellent 
Impression—Exhibits His 
Refined Musicianship in Read- 
ing of Beethoven’s “Ercica’’— 
Orchestra Shows Improvement 








Boston Symphony Orchestra, Henri 
Rabaud, Conductor. Concert, 
Evening, Dec. 5, Carnegie Hall. 
The Program: 


Beethoven, Third Symphony; 
Saint-Saéns, “La Jeunesse d’Her- 
cule,” Symphonic Poem No. 4, Op. 
50; Rimsky-Korsakoff, Caprice on 
Spanish Themes, Op. 34. 











OME astute person has remarked that 
no concert may rightfully be termed 
successful unless the audience has ex- 
perienced three thrills during the per- 
formance. On this basis the advent of 
Henri Rabaud to New York last Thurs- 
day evening was thrice successful. The 
eagerly awaited leader of the Boston or- 
chestra sailed into’the port of triumph on 
the good ship “Eroica” with colors fly- 
ing and bells ringing. There could be 
no mistake about the extent of his pop- 
ular success. The amplitude of the au- 
dience and the volume of applause fol- 
lowing his appearance demonstrates 
that New Yorkers (or is it the Boston- 
ians of the Gotham?) retain their old- 
time affection for what is traditionally 
the country’s leading orchestra. 
Mr. Rabaud may have his mild mo- 
ments in his E Minor Symphony and 
his “Marouf,” but he is certainly no 


Raphael when he swings his baton. 
Poised and deliberate in motion, he 
wields a bold, vigorous stick. The dis- 


tinctness and geometrical sureness of 
his beat would alone indicate the blessed 
quality, authority, if the greatly im- 
proved euphony of the orchestra did not 
alone bear witness ‘to the labors of a 
disciplinarian. 

The new leader is evidently not a 
believer in the restrained, delicate tone 
which is cultivated by some compatriot 
conductors. He gives the strings their 
full arms and seems to relish the idea 
of rich, full sonority. He encouraged 
the strings to sing out in the first move- 
ment of the “Eroica” and so conducted 
a dashing opening of the symphony. 
This desire for full-throated utterance 
of the reconstructed orchestra did not 
work out so happily in the trio, for the 
voices of the first and third horns were 
thereby overblown, but the reading was 
alive with nuances and contrast, par- 
ticularly this ruggedly played trio. 

The Marche funébre was taken at a 
pace that was too rapid to permit clear 
articulation and shading of the inner 
parts. No drama or emotion entered the 
reading, yet it could not be described 
as cool; let us say it was meditated 
rather than sung from the heart. The 
Scherzo sparkled through dainty pian- 
issimi and moderate fortes at a brisker 
tempo than we are accustomed to. 
Throughout, the leader’s authority and 
refined musicianship was in evidence. 
The Saint-Saéns “Youth of Hercules” 
was played with finesse and surprising 
smoothness; we can recall no more 
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realize that with such a system no opera 
house or theater could expect to be run 
on a paying basis. 

The Operatic Revolution 


But now all this is changed. Accord- 
ing to advices published by the New York 
Times in a copyright despatch from the 
Times’s Berlin correspondent, there has 
also teen a significant upheaval in the 
Berlin Royal Opera. The Times corre- 
spondent reports: 

“Most curious was the effect of the rev- 
olution on the employees of the former 
Royal Opera House cn Unter den Linden, 
Count von Hiilsen, Chief Director of the 
Opera House, as well as of the royal 
playhouse, disappeared on the first day 
of the revolution. On November 9 the 
Opera House was among the first royal 
buildings adorned with the red flag, Two 
days later, when the house was reovened, 
the royal emblems had. disappeared, and 
anybody having the price could get a seat 
in the space formerly occupied by the 
royal boxes. The revolution, too, worked 
havee in the minds of the 600 employes 
of the Opera House, most of whom sud- 
denly reverled themselves as_ stanch 
democrats end enthusiastic supporters of 
the princivle of equality. Immediately 
an artists’ council, a chorus council, a 
ballet council, a stage hands’ council, a 
musicians’ council, and a supers’ council 
formed themselves, each vying with the 
other in impossible demands on the Opera 
House’s treasury or for the casting of 
parts. 

“Each artist, singer, and dancer, male 
or female, was convinced that now his 
or her time had come and that the old 
kings and aueens of the stage, orchestra, 
and ballet must make room for real art 
and real talent. Vainly Director Richard 
Strauss, who no longer wishes to g» to 
Vienna, scught to prevent the great his- 
torical institution from drifting into 
chaos by gathering all the different coun- 
cils in one great parliament. 


“Talk about Soldiers’ and Workers’ 
Councils! The members of the Grand 
Opera House Council ‘beat them all hol- 
low’ in unharmcnious noise, for they have 
voices, and for once they made the best 
of them, so much so that at the evening 
performance they were thoroughly in- 
capable of singing. 

‘The first few meetings of the 600 
employees passed absolutely without any 
result, because there was too much lib- 
erty, too much equality. When finally it 
came to a ballot, talent recognized all 
over the world had to make room for 
obscure members who, though perhaps 
not possessing any talent whatever, con- 
sidered themselves playing a political 
part which at the moment seemed more 
important. 

“The new democratic tendency directed 
itself mainly against those who took art 
seriously, especially against Director 
Strauss and Kapellmeister Blech, because 
they preferred real artists to supers. 
Neither of them was elected a member 
of the executive committee. Some chorus 
girls demanded to share her dressing 
room with the great Claire Dux. 

“Other members moved that ‘all hands 
must appear at an equal number of per- 
formances during the season.’ When it 
was pointed out that Jadlowker’s con- 
tract only ealled for eight performances 
per month. there was a general cry: 

“<‘Well, if he insists on that éontraet, 
he must go.’ 

“The chaos became worse from day 
to day, the members being unable to 
agree on any person for musical director 
or stage manager, Strauss got so ex- 
asperated that he was on the point of 
leaving for his home at Garmisch when 
the Prussian Minister of Finance, Dr. 
Siidekum, who now controls the royal 
theaters. came to the rescue. 

“Siidekum appointed Strauss and 
Stage Manager Dréscher Directors of the 
institution, and declared that the gov- 
ernment would take over all contracts 
made with the members. Meantime the 
finance committee appointed by the Gen- 
eral Council had voted considerable in- 
creases of salary to the minor gods and 
goddesses, which will prove no light bur- 
den to the Opera House’s budget. 

“Strauss and Droscher are planning 
an entirelv new production of the Nie- 
belungen Ring.” oO FS. 
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transparent reading of the venerable 
piece. Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Caprice on 
Spanish Themes” was not treated so 
genially; nor does the weary music de- 
serve much love and affection. Mr. Ra- 
baud evidently does not believe in 
lengthy programs, for he permitted his 
offerings to span only two hours—an 
agreeable two hours. 

The Boston Symphony has a better 
conductor than it has had for some 
years. A. H. 

The Saturday Concert 


Of the playing of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, in its second New York 
ecncert under Henri Rabaud, it may be 
said that it was characterized chiefly by 
an exquisite, almost radiant, finesse—a 
finesse which never during the entire 
afternoon permitted it to indulge in any 
blatant blare of brass or crashing vol- 
ume of tone. Of M. Rabaud’s conduct- 
ing it may be said that it possesses an 
ever-responsive sense of rhythm, an ab- 
solute feeling of the co-ordination of 
color and, above all, a tremendous force, 
which revealed itself rather in restraint 
than in any emotional display. 

Following a nicely expressive reading 
of the Weber “Euryanthe” Overture, M. 
Rabaud gave the Mozart “Jupiter” Sym- 
vhony. M. Rabaud’s visualizaticn of 
Jove is as of some benign deity, who 
never resorted to his thunder-hurling 
power. The interpretation was a con- 
stant unbreken flood of the purest tone, 
which was at its loveliest in the Andante 
cantabile, which gave a somewhat too 
treaded rhythm to the Menuetto, and 
which restrained the tempo even of the 
Finale. As an artistic reading, however, 
it is hard to remember anything more 
superb even in its grotesquenecs than 
that given to the “L’Apprenti Sorcier” 
of Dukas. The flashes of tone and the 
equally revelant silences were given with 
the most noetic of balance. and the con- 
stant avoidance of a great tonal volume 
showed that effectiveness is not neces- 
s°rily synonymous with too apparent 
contrasts. A reading of the Borodine 
Second Symphony, especially impressive 
in the Allegro moderato, completed the 
program. F. G. 


LONGER CAMPANINI VISIT 





A Fifth Week Added to New York Sea- 
son of Chicago Opera Forces 


Cleofonte Campanini. general direc- 
ter of the Chicago Opera Association, 
has notified John Brown, his New York 
representative, that arrangements have 
been completed for the addition of a 
fifth week to the coming visit of that 
company to New York, beginning Jan. 
27, at the Lexington Theater. This ac- 
tion was mode necessary, the manage- 
ment states, because of the advance sub- 
scriptions having exceeded all expecta- 
tions, present indications being that the 
maior part of the seating capacity for 
all performances will be taken up before 
the opening performance. 

Believing that a large public unable 
to cbtain seats in the original four weeks 
will be interested in the opportunities 
afforded by the addition of seven per- 
formances, Mr. Campanini is vreparing 
also to increase the number of offerings 
accordingly for the longer period. The 
subscription books will be closed on Jan. 
4, and the sale for single and miscel- 
laneous performances will begin at the 
box office of the Lexington Theater on 
Jan. 20. The offering for the opening 
performance has not yet been settled, 
but Mr. Campanini expects to be able to 
announce it definitely with the réper- 
teire of the first week, some time this 
month. 





Rosenblatt Will Sing at Metropolitan 


Though the Chicago Opera was not des- 
tined to have Josef Rosenb'att appear there 
as one of the members of the company, the 
Metropolitan will present him in concert. On 
Dec. 22, Rosenblatt will be one of the solo- 
ists of the Sunday evening concert. On Mr. 
Rosenblatt’s program is one of his own com- 
rositions. It is one of the synagogical prav- 
ers. So far, no one has sung it except Mr. 
Rosenblatt himself, and that on'yv at services 





when the Tabernacle is opened and the 
Scriptures are presented to view The Met- 
rovolitan orchestra will accompany Mr. 
Rosenblatt when he sings it at the opera 
concert. 

At the Strand Theater, New York. last 
week, the “Choir Colestial,’”’ a women’s harp 
quintet, was heard in Mendelssohn's “Spring 
Song” and Handel’s Largo Ra'ph H. Brig- 
ham and Herbert Sisson alternated in solos 


on the organ, and the Strand Symphony Or- 
chestra played. excerpts from ‘‘La Gioconda.” 
Carl Edouarde conducted. 


ATLANTA T0 RESUME 
SEASON OF OPERA 


Guarantee Furd of $95,000 for 
Metropolitan Compary Practi- 
cally Assured 


ATLANTA, GA, Dec. 5.—After one 
year without grand opera—the only 
year since the spring of 1910 that the 
Metropolitan Opera Company has not 
spent a week here—Atlanta has set it- 
self to the task of securing a guarantee 
fund cf $95,000 for a season to begin on 
Monday, April 21. In less than a week 
the fund has been underwritten to the 
extent that opera is virtually assured for 
Atlanta next Spring. 

Every year the opera season in At- 


lanta has been tremendously successful, 
both from artistic and box office stand- 
points, this city holding the world’s rec- 
ord for attendance on single perform- 
ances and also on a series of seven con- 
secutive performances. 

This year, because of conditions 
brought about by the war, it was deemed 
inadvisable to attempt to bring the Met- 
ropolitan Company here. Recently, how- 
ever, the splendid attendance at numer- 
ous concerts has evidenced the fact that 
Atlanta never was more wide-awake 
musically. This, coupled with the fact that 
a speedy return to normal prosperity 
is practically certain for the South, in- 
spired Colonel William L. Peel, president 
of the Atlanta Music Festival Associa- 
tion, to discuss with Metropolitan offici- 


als the matter of resuming opera ge,_ 


sons here. 

Colonel Peel returned from New Y¥oy; 
with word thLut stars and officers of %, 
hc gp oa Company are enthusias#j, 
over the prospect of another trip South 
and directors of the Music Festival 4. 
sociation voted to ask for subscription, 
to the $95,000 guarantee fund. Th. 
ready response with which this has heer, 


met, not only in Atlanta, but all ove, 
the South, evidences the enthusiasm oye: 


opera. Every indication is that the funq 
will be raised within a short time, eye, 
though it is twenty-five per cent greate; 
than the largest preceding guarante 
fund. Previous opera seasons here hay, 
been so successful financially that yn, 
guarantor has yet been called upon ty, 
make good his pledge. 


Harold Bauer and Jacques Thibaud 


in joint recital at the auditoriunt as the 
second of the Atlanta Music Study €|y} 
concert series, afforded a rare treat t 
music-lovers Friday night. The Grieg 
Sonata in C Minor and the César Franck 
in A Major were the ~~ numbers of the 
English pianist and rench violinist. 
Chopin furnished Mr. Bauer’s oly 
group, the Scherzo in B Flat Minor, the 
Valse in A Flat and the Nocturnes in F 
Sharp. Particularly delightful was \\ 
Thibaud’s playing of the Saint-Saen’: 
“Rondo Capriccioso.” 

Furnishing the basis of the fourth co. 
relative program of the Music Stud 
Club at Egleston Memorial Hall on Wed. 
nesday morning were the music of Wag. 
ner, the art of Rubens and the plays of 
Shakespeare. Marguerite Bartholo.uew 
was chairman of the program. A partic- 
ularly pleasing feature of the progrant 
was a group of songs by Mrs. Grace Lee 
Brown Townsend, with Eda Bartholo- 
mew as accompanist. L. K. S. 





BRACALE FORCES 10 
OPEN HAVANA SEASON 


Barrientos and Amato Among 
Singers Who Will Give Opera 
in Cuba 


The Braeale Opera Company sailed 
frem New York on Dec. 7 for Havana, 
where it will open its séascn at the 
Teatro Nacional on Dec. 17 with 
“Lucia,” Mme. Buirrientos appearing in 
the title réle. Tre second night Pas- 
quale Amato, the celebrated baritone of 


the Metropolitan, appears as Tonio in 
“Pagliacci,” with ballet divertissement 
with Anna Pavlowa and ballet, while on 
the third evening Edith Mason sings 
Cio-Cio-San in “Madama Butterfly.” In 
the révertoire are “Masked: Ball, “Gio- 
conda.” “Aida,” ‘“Mefistofele,” “Rigo- 
letto,” “Linda di Chamounix,” “Thais,” 
“Tosca,” “Huguenots.” There will be 
a special performance of Umberto Gior- 
dano’s “Fedora” under Maestro Gior- 
dano, for the first time in Havana. The 
title réle will be sung by Mme. Ganna 
Walska. and for this performance all 
the costumes and scenery are being 
brought from Italy. The personnel of 
the singers is: 

Sopranos: Maria Barrientos, Edith Mason. 
Philina Valk and Bettina Freeman; Merzzo- 
SOPRANOS: Regina Alvarez, Ada Paggi and 
Helen Rees; Tenors: Augusto Schambini 
Jose Palet, Fernando Carpi, Caeseri Nesi and 
Luigi Fino; Bariroxwrs: Pasquale Amato, 
Augusto Ordonez and Sanlusto Civai; 
Bassos: Gaudio Mansueto, Giovanni Martino 
and Giuseppe Lapuma. 

Fulgenzio Guerrieri and Arturo Bovi 
are the conductors, José Ferrer is the 
essistent conductor and Amedeo Bar- 
bieri the chorus master. Antonio Baga- 
1‘ozy, the New York operatic agent, as- 
s‘sted Adolfo Bracale in assembling the 
company. the majority of the artists 
havine been engaged in New York 
through the Bagarozy bureau. 





Roanoke Music Teachers Discuss Amer- 
ican Composers at Mecting 


ROANOKE, VA.. Dec. 4.—The regular 
monthly meeting of the Music Teachers’ 
Association was held Tuesday night with 
A very gratifying attendance. New mem- 
bers are being enrolled at each meet'ng. 
After the business session a delightful 
program was given. the first number 
being a paper by Isabel Denaldson. en- 
titled “Some of Our American Com- 
posers.” This was followed by two 
vocal numbers by Mrs. Herbert Greg- 
ory and a piano solo by Blanche Deal. 
A paver on “Modern Pianists” was red 
by Edna Brown, a teacher of piano, who 
has recently located in Roanoke, having 


come here from New York. 
G. H. B. 


ANXIOUS ABOUT HOCHSTEIN 





American SoldierViolinist’s Friends Wish 
News of His: Whereabouts 


Friends of David Hochstein, the 
American violinist, who is serving in the 
United States Army, ask that any per- 
sons having knowledge of his where- 
abouts, or of the fact of his personal 
safety, should communicate their in- 
formation without delay to his former 
managers, the Music League of America, 
or to Mr. Hochstein’s mother. 

David Hochstein gave up his career 
to enlist in the army in September, 1917, 
and went overseas with his regiment. 
the 306th Infantry, last April. He was 
at that time promoted to sergeant ani 
band conductor, but upon arrival in 
France he asked for a transfer to active 
service at the front and was again pro- 
moted to first lieutenant of the Sixtiet) 
Infantry. 

He was with his company during the 
summer drive at Verdun, and on Oct. 5, 
when his regiment was in “rest billets,” 
he played a concert in the city of Nancy. 
The day after that concert he wrote a 
letter to the Music League inclosing the 
notices of the concert and saying that 
his regiment would return to the front 
the following day. Since that time no 
word has been received from him either 
by his family or his managers, and their 
eables and telegrams have brought ne 
reply. 





MARYLAND WANTS LEADERS 





Special Classes Begun in Baltimore fo 
Conductors of Community Singing 


BALTIMORE, MpD., Dec. 9.—The gma‘ 
need of song leaders to promote the mo 
sical life of the community is realize 
here and as a result a class to trail 
men for these important positions w!! 
be organized on Thursday evening. ' 
will be in choree of Charles G. Woolsey 
of the War Camp Community Service: 
and will be ander the jo'nt auspices o 
the War Camp Community Service 2" 
the music committee cf the Mary!an 
Council of Defense. 

Because cf the great need of so” 
leaders, Frederick R. Huber. State (ire 
tor of music for the Council of Defen* 
and Mr. Woolsey are anxious to have * 
large class take up the work. ; 
R. E. >. 
Puccini Regrets Inabil'ty to Be Prese™ 

at Premiéres of His Operas 


General Manager Gatti-Casazza o! 
Metropolitan Opera Company has '* 
ceived a letter from Giacomo Pucci"! ! 
which the composer repeats his ! 
that he cannot be present at the wv 
premiéres of his three one act oper 
Saturday evening, Dec. 14. “Coulu ¢ 
have foreseen the sudden collapse ©! °" 
enemies,” wrote Puccini, “I ceri!" 
should have been helping to celebra‘*' the 
glorious victory in New York.” 
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‘MAY WE HOPE F 





| In a recent article in MusicAL AMERICA, Reed Miller, one of this country’s 
| most noted singers of oratorio, pointed out the vast amount of voice material 
| for choral societies that will be found in this country when the American 
soldiers and sailors, who have been trained in camp to sing, return to their 


homes. 


This article was brought to the attention of conductors of oratorio © 


and other authorities on the subject, with the request that they outline for 
| MusicAL AMERICA the plans which they have under way or the steps they pro- 





pose to take to bring into their organizations the fine voices that have been de- 
veloped in the camps and naval training stations. It is with great pleasure 
that we present the following answers from men who are recognized authorities 
in America on the subject of the oratorio. 








Chicago Apollo Has Welcome Waiting 


Harrison M. Wild, conductor of the 
Apollo Club of Chicago, says: “In re- 
ply to your question, ‘What plan are 
you devising to make use of the voices 
; that are coming 
back?’ I would 
say that those of 
the Seventeenth 
that are alive 
and not disabled 
will find the 
Apollo arms wide 
open. We can- 
not coerce the 
others, much as 
we’d like to, be- 
lieving that all 
those men who 
may have grown 
into a wish to 
take part in 
7 things musical 
will know of the 
Apollo Club — it 
has gone on now 
forty-seven years 
—and I _ know, 
further, that no 
man, or woman either, with a good voice 
and a fair reading ability will ever find 
less than a warm welcome. 

“Our own work is such that we can- 
not afford to take people comparatively 
untrained, but if our support were ade- 
quate, so that we could bear the expense 
of a hall to rehearse, and music, and 
accompanist, I, as conductor, would 
gladly give my services one night, or 
one afternoon per week, instructing in 
tone, time and such things as go to the 
making of a fine chorister, but in return 
would want each to make written guar- 
antee of a limited service in the Apollo 
Club when fitted. 

“T believe there can be more general 
musical good through such action than 
through all the hearing of opera, sym- 
phony and oratorio from now to dooms- 
day! Does the ‘boy’ who ‘whoops it up’ 
in a camp song or popular ditty want 
anything better? Who cares enough to 
pay the very small sum of money neces- 
sary?” 





Photo by Matzene 
Harrison M. Wild,. 
Conductor of the 

Chicago Apollo 
Club 





Boston Is Ready for Its Returning 
Singers 


“IT am glad to say that the People’s 
Choral Union and its choral sight sing- 
ing and concert-giving classes have ex- 
actly the organization now which offers 
the returning 
soldier and sailor 
the very best op- 
portunity to en- 
joy himself in 
singing, and to 
learn to know 
and love, through 
personal study, 
the good ‘old 
songs, the best 
of the new songs 
and the classic 
choral music and 
oratorios,” says 
Frederick 
W. Wodell, 
leader of the 
People’s Choral 
Union of Boston. 
“We are demo- 
cratic, welcom- 
ing the rich as 
well as the poor 

our ranks. We ‘run our own show’— 

e members electing their officers and 
managing committees. We are ‘red- 
Diooded,? warm-hearted, enthusiastic 
about singing, and have a good time in 
our frequent social gatherings, as well 
S in our rehearsals and concerts in 
Symphony Hall. We believe in the 
Power of good choral music to win its 

y with everybody who loves to sing, 

en it is properly presented to the 

spective singer. But we do not be- 





Frederick W. Wodell 
nductor of the 


ople’s Choral 
“nion of Boston 





lieve in doing violence to the nature of 
the oratorios by doing ‘stunts’ with 
them. We are willing to sing, and glad 
to sing on occasion, ‘Old Folks at Home,’ 
‘My Old Kentucky Home,’ ‘Sweet and 
Low,’ ‘Your Boy and My Boy,’ ‘Keep 
the Home Fires Burning,’ as well as to 
sing ‘Elijah,’ as we did last spring, and 
‘Creation’ and ‘Messiah,’ as we are to do 
in Sympheny Hall this winter. The 
present week three of our choral sight 
singing classes give ‘Neighborhood Con- 
certs’ in Roxbury and Allston school cen- 
ters, with choruses by the classes and 
also by the classes with the audiences. 
In fact we are more alive this year than 
ever, and just the crowd for a soldier 
or a sailor who wants to have a good 
sing to tie to. We meet in the New Eng- 
land Conservatory’ building every 
Wednesday night and every Sunday 
afternoon through the season. The or- 
ganization has been doing this music- 
education work in song for and by the 
people for twenty-two years, and this 
season is doing more of chorus singing 
than ever.” 





Number of Returning New York Sol- 
diers Will Not Make Appreciable 
Difference, Says Dr. Damrosch 


An interesting point is raised by Dr. 
Walter Damrosch of the New York 
Oratorio So- 
ciety, who 
writes: “While I 
thoroughly 
approve of Mr. 
Reed Miller’s de- 
sire to popular- 
ize oratorio mu- 
sic, I do not think 
that the number 
of soldiers who 
sing is sufficient- 
ly great in New 
York City to 
make an appre- 
ciable difference 
in the number 
available 
for choral music 
of the higher 
kind.” 





Walter Damrosch, 
Conductor of the 
New York Oratorio 
Society 





Providence Business Men Working on 
Plan with Arion Club Leader ~ 


“T agree with Mr. Miller that the 
times were never more propitious for a 
revival and uplift of oratorio than the 
present,” says Jules Jordan, conductor 
of the Providence 
Arion Club. “Here 
in Providence we 
of the Arion Club 
simply suspended 
our usual course 
concerts, but wise- 
ly held together 
till times were 
better. We gave 
two fine concerts 
last season for 
patriotic pur- 
poses. This year 
we began in the 
same way —that 
is, we chose a 
good program of 
Peace music, for 


Jules Jordan, 


Conductor of the 
Providence Arion we felt that peace 
Club was drawing nigh. 


This program is 
is already well in hand, and now comes 
a proposition from the Y. M. C. A. to 
join with them in a series of Peace Jubi- 
lee concerts, the first to be a perform- 
ance of the ‘Messiah’ on Dec. 29, this to 
be followed soon after by our originally 
planned Jubilee program, which includes 
Chadwick’s beautiful ‘Land of Our 
Hearts,’ and peace numbers chiefly se- 
lected from ‘St. Paul’; then for a third 
concert we propose to give Gounod’s ‘Re- 
demption.’ The Y. M. C, A. will sup- 





OR GREAT REVIVAL OF ORATORIO? 





Noted Conductors and Authorities in Field of Oratorio Discuss 
Questions Recently Raised in “Musical America” by Reed 
Miller—Plans That Are Being Made to Continue Development 
of Music for Returning Men of the “Singing Army’’—Lack of 
Order, ‘Unity and Tranquillity Responsible for Decline of 


Oratorio, Says One Writer—‘‘Least We Can Do for the Men 
Who Return Is to Give Them Singing Opportunities,” One 


Conductor Believes 


port us in the ‘Messiah’ production, and 
I have strong hopes that the combination 
of the Y. M. C. A. and the Arion Club, 
with its thirty-eight years of honorable 
record, will awaken the community as 
never before. 

“That the boys soon coming home will 
be invited to sing with us may be taken 
for granted. Many members of the club 
are with them across the sea, which 
fact has somewhat depleted our ranks, 
but their places await them with as 
many more as may come. 

“I was invited only yesterday to meet 
a party of business men to talk over 
plans by which the present wonderful 
opportunity would be taken best advan- 
tage of and the above mentioned plan 
of concerts is the result of that confer- 
ence.” 





“Least We Can Do Is to Provide Op- 
portunity,” Says Dean Stanley 


Albert A. Stanley of the University 
School of Music, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
writes: “I read with a great deal of 
interest the article by my friend, Mr. 
Reed Miller. In 
reply to your 
question I would 
state that I shall 
endeavor to pro- 
vide as many op- 
portunities as 
possible for the 
young men who 
are returning 
from ‘over there.’ 
I feel that it is 
the least we can 
do to show our 
appreciation of 





their _self-sacri- 
ficing endeavor 
on our behalf. 


Naturally, as we 
are all more or 
less selfish, I 
shall try and get 
as many as pos- 
sible to fill up my depleted tenors and 
bassos for our festival work. We have 
sent from our ranks in the neighbor- 
hood of seventy-five, and under the 
operations of the Student Army Train- 
ing Corps plan, the sources from which 
I have largely drawn in the past, name- 
ly, the students, have been shut off. I 
am in hopes that now the war is over, 
I may be able to fill up the ranks so that 
our festival, which will be held in 
May, shall continue to be worthy of the 
commendation of MusICAL AMERICA.” 


Albert A. Stanley, 


Director of Ann Ar- 
bor May Festival 





“Wholly in Accord with Mr. Miller,” 
Says Conductor of Nashua 
Oratorio Society 


“Here in Nashua we are wholly in 
accord with Mr. Miller’s interview, as 
presented in MusIcAL AMERICA,” writes 
Eusebius G. Hood, the gifted conductor 
of the Nashua 
Oratorio Society 
and of the Low- 
ell Choral So- 
ciety. “Many of 
our members 
are in the serv- 
ice, our secretary 
and our treasurer 
among them, who 
will take their 
places in our so- 
ciety when they 
come back, of 
course. The four- 
teen others of 
our young men 














who are in the 

Euseblus G. Hood, service will be 
Conductor of Nashua welcomed back, 
Oratorio Society and as many 
service men who 

will be willing to join us will be 


made place for, though our society has 
a limited membership, but in this case 
we shall ignore the limit. j 

“The Nashua Oratorio Society_pro- 
poses to give a production of the Verdi 
‘Requiem’ in commemoration of the 


young men from this city who gave their 
lives in the world-war, as soon as the 
Government has made known all the 
casualties, and the families of those who 
died in the service will be guests of the 
society at this memorial concert.” 





Will the Training of our Soldiers in the 
Art of Massed Singing Prove an Aid? 


“T am happy to comply with your re- 
quest for an expression of my opinion 
concerning the status of the oratorio in 
the United States and, as always, I shall 
express. that 
opinion frankly,” 
says Claude 
Cunningham, the 
distin guished 
baritone and rec- 
ognized authority 
on oratorio, on 
which subject he 
has written many 
essays and ar- 
ticles. “Your 
laudable attempt 
to stimulate in- 
terest in the ora- 
torio at this 
time does not ap- 
peal to me as be- 
ing fraught with 
the possibility of 
great _ success. 
Nearly nine 
years ago I 
wrote ‘A Plea 
for the Oratorio,’ which was printed in 
the New York Tribune and rather wide- 
ly copied, or quoted, by other papers 
throughout the country. In that plea I 
stated that the oratorio was decidedly 
on the wane. I was right then, as subse- 
quent events have proved, and since then 
the oratorio has -never ceased to wane, 
until to-day the last segment of its red 
glory has sunk beneath the horizon line. 
Only the reflection lingers. It is a beau- 
tiful reflection, to be sure, but the last 
rays contain the melancholy of twilight 
and the foreboding that darkness cannot 
long be delayed. 

“The massed singing of the men in 
our army ought to contribute much to 
choral interest after the demobilization 
of our troops. Participation in choral 
singing will keep alive the memories of 
their camp-life, and the training which 
they have received, much of which has 
been musically good, will be a source 
of artistic profit to the societies which 
succeed in attracting them. But sing- 
ing societies and oratorio societies are 
not always poaeene the same thing. If 
you do not believe it, just hear a stand- 
ard work given by an oratorio society 
and then listen to the same work as 
sung by the Metropolitan Opera House 
chorus. I do not say which will be bet- 
ter or more nearly correct artistically, 
but they will be very different. And the 
difference will be found to exist more in 
the variations of standpoint than in 
those of artistic training—in the dissim- 
ilarities which lie inherent in beliefs and 
emotions. 

“In a country in which religious fer- 
vor glows so timidly as it does in Amer- 
ica, a fact that is owing principally to 
our melting-pot scheme of things social 
and politic, we cannot hope to revive 
any wide or profound enthusiasm for the 
performance of sacred works based on 
sectarian themes. America is no longer 
a Christian country, or, being a Chris- 
tian country, it is so divided against 
itself that the various sects actually 
unite to thwart the successful issue of 
any and of all. Just as our national 
unity is not what it was when we fought 
England in 1776, or even when we 
fought each other in 1861, so is our spir- 
itua! unity wrought asunder to-day by 
the same external influences. I do not 
say that. we are a worse or a better 
America. I+say that we are different. 

“The Sumero-Akkadians were not 
aboriginal to the plains of Chaldea or of 
Mesopotamia, but migrated there from 





Claude Cunningham, 
Recognized Author- 
ity on the Subject 
of Oratorio 
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the mountainous region which lies to the 
northwest, probably crossing the Eu- 
phrates and bringing with them a fairly 
advanced culture and civilization. When 
they had succeeded, by a marvelous effi- 
ciency, in developing their resources to 
a flourishing condition, the Semites 
pushed up from the South and West and 
soon began to assimilate the advanced 
culture of their Sumero-Akkadian mas- 
ters, borrowing their religion, their 
mythology, their mode of writing, their 
habits of life generally, and partaking 


freely of their commercial advantages.. 


It was not long before the visitor, with 
characteristic aggressiveness and praise- 
worthy perseverance, had installed him- 
self as host. 

“Until the Semites had attained the 
ascendant they used the Turanian lan- 
guage of the Akkadians in all public 
documents. Afterwards, they returned 
to the use of their own language, but 
maintained cuneiform mode of writing 
and finally mingled the beliefs of the 
Turanian religion with their own totem- 
ism—a grand mélange, which brought 
with it in the making a long period of 
hesitation and uncertainty. They were 
assimilators, partakers, absorbers— 
sponges, parasites, if you like—but they 
obtained, nevertheless, and brought forth 
a new people. 

“A glance at our commercial, spir- 
itual and genetic conditions in America 
to-day will reveal the parallel. At pres- 
ent we are not far advanced in the 
process, but we are already clearly hy- 
brid and therefore confused and falter- 
ing. When we shall have emerged from 
our chaos and confusion and settled 
again into some semblance of order and 
unity, both of belief and of purpose, 
then we may hope to see promulgators 
of sacred music and promoters of sacred 
performances meet with the encourage- 
ment which they deserve. But first we 
must have some new music—music that 
will express our new ideas, sentiments 
and conditions. This we cannot have 
until those ideas, sentiments and condi- 
tions shall have become more nearly 
fixed, until they shall have assumed com- 
prehensive form and received the breath 
of conscious life. At present they are 
too timorous and unstable to permit of 
concentrated contemplation. We think 
we comprehend them to-day and, behold, 
to-morrow they no longer exist. We can 
settle down to nothing to-day that will 
be tangible to-morrow. The old works 
no longer express us, and unless we can 
express ourselves by the media employed 
we are incited only to exclaim, ‘How 
wonderfully those old fellows must have 
felt!’ We try to dream as they dreamed, 
to feel as they felt—all of which is help- 
fully reflective and aesthetic, artistically 
honest and beautiful—but we do not ex- 
press ourselves and we are distraught by 
our inability to say what we feel and 
think and are. 

“Many of us revel in Pierné’s ‘The 
Children’s Crusade’ and in the choral 
works of Debussy and César Franck, to 
mention only a few of the better known, 
but we hang our heads in sorrow when 
we realize that, while we comprehend 
the great themes and their superb 
modes, our intellects, our sympathies and 
our aesthetic appreciation alone are en- 
listed. They represent our ideas, but 
in Gallic terms—and France can employ 
characteristic terms, potent metaphors 
and trenchant idioms, because national 
and spiritual unity exist in France to- 
day as in no other country in the world. 
She has had time in which to settle 
down to thought. The great abstract 
things of life have ceased to be a con- 
fused jumble of immature notions and 
have become realizable in her objective 
consciousness. As a new nation, a na- 
tion of a new sort, caught in the throes 
of a new evolution, we cannot yet sort 
our values and crystallize aesthetic mo- 
tives. Palingenesis never ceases, of 
course, but the new genetic ‘ferment of 
contrasts’ has superinduced a sudden 
metamorphosis which cannot but keep 
us in a state of spiritual unrest for a 
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long period to come. As an American, 
I suppose I ought to say that the gears 
of our thought-processes do not. mesh 
with a well defined, unified principle of 
life. Therefore, the wellsprings of ‘our 
loftier emotions ‘are dried up at the 
source, or at least so function as to ren- 
der the stream turbid and useless. We 
must remember that a genetic ‘ferment 
of contrasts’ is invariably attended by 
a psychic ‘ferment of contrasts,’ which 
is certain to alter pre-existing aesthetic 
impulses and to govern future artistic 
interests. 

“Once we had Emerson, Lowell, Haw- 
thorne and Thoreau and some more like 
them—all singers of beautiful songs, 
each in his way—and things were pro- 
ceeding delightfully, but if the tranquil 
spirits of those men of genius were sud- 
denly to resurrect at this time and again 
bring forth their golden literary fruit 
after their kind, they would not be able 


to get their works published. In those 
days we had a foundation and a kind of 
subconscious fixity of spiritual purpose 
on which to build an artistic structure, 
but all foundations may be undermined 
and that is what has happened to us. 
We are occupied to-day in the laying of 
another—perhaps a better, mayhap a 
worse, but certainly different—founda- 
tion for a ‘house beautiful,’ which shall 
be by no means the edifice we set out 
to build. Destiny changed her scheme 
and with it our soul, and we are now 
in a turbulent transition period, a kind 
of new and dangerous adolescence, in 
which one of our chief speculative en- 


‘quiries concerns what the new man will 


be like. 

“But our faith is unfailing. We do 
not lack idealism, nor aestheticism, nor 
thought-power, but we do lack fixedness 
and order and unity and that tran- 
quility which is so necessary to stead- 


fast contemplation. Until we can re- 
gain those elements, our hope of revivy- 
ing old institutions,’ or of replacing them 
with suitable kinds, must await the com. 
ing of a new dawn. 

- “Nothing is more pathetic than the 
faithful efforts of oratorio societies 
toward survival on the old lines—those 
bodies of stanch souls who are as yet 
untouched by our novel metabolism and 
who congregate in ever diminishing 
numbers to salute the banner of a fast 
departing genre. Their failures afford 
criteria for our convictions—and tears 
and heartaches as rewards for our 
analyses—but the fact that the oratorio 
society is doomed until it can be infused 
with new thought does not prevent sing- 
ing societies from making new propa- 
ganda along new lines, or from profiting 
from the new material which is’ certain 
to be afforded by the boys who are re- 
turning from fields of battle.” 





SEATTLE WOMEN WORK 
FOR SCHOOL CREDITS 


Music Committee of Federated Clubs 
Urges Definite Action on Part 
of School Board 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 2.—The subject 
of credits in high schools of Seattle for 
music studied outside the schools will 
probably be settled in the near future, 
as the matter is being taken up by the 
Seattle Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
through their music committee, which 
has for chairman Mrs. Louise C. Beck, 
one of the best known piano teachers in 
the Pacific Northwest. Mrs. Beck has 
taught here for twenty-five years con- 
tinuously, with the exception of about 
five, which were spent in foreign travel, 
and while abroad she studied the music 
of each country visited. She was vice- 
president of the National Music Teach- 
ers’ Association several years ago, when 
Herbert Wilber Green was president of 
the association. 

At the last meeting of the Seattle 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, Nov. 25, 
Mrs. Beck offered the following resolu- 
tions: 

“Resolved, That when the course in sight 
reading and ear training of high school 
music and elementary harmony are in suc- 
cessful operation in the city schools, seven 
credits for study of the piano, organ or major 
orchestral instruments may be gained 
through study outside the schools, and that 
a modified course of study may be offered 
to those who major in music. 

“Resolved, That the Seattle Federation of 
Women’s Clubs requests the Seattle school 
board as soon as possible, and certainly by 
Sept. 1, 1919, to provide additional facilities 
for instruction in sight reading, ear training, 
history of music, and elementary harmony, 
with five credits toward graduation there- 
for.” 

Presenting these resolutions was the 
result of numerous meetings which were 
held in the studios of leading musicians 
to consider the various phases of credits 
for music in the high schools. Mrs. 
Beck is to go before clubs and musical 
organizations to obtain indorsements for 
the resolutions presented to the Seattle 


Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
A. M. G. 





Pupils Give “Evening of Music” at 
American Conservatory 


An “Evening of Music” which attracted a 
large audience was given by the New York 
American Conservatory of Music, Carl Hein 
and August Fraemcke, directors, in its con- 
cert auditorium on Dec. 6. Pupils of the 
violin, piano, vocal and ’cello departments 
were heard to advantage in a _ well-chosen 
program. The vocal ensemble by the Con- 
servatory Glee Club was an outstanding fea- 
ture of the evening. 

Those who gave numbers were luella 
Lindsay, Olivia Ribstein, Martha Mahlen- 
brock, Celia Trevino, Mathilda Zimbler, 
Carl Oberbrunner, Kurt Rasquin, Ignatius 
Palazi, H. Buhler and Alfred Hanelt. 





Humiston Gives Lecture-Recital on 
MacDowell in Amsterdam, N. Y. 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y., Dec. 5.—William 
H. Humiston, the well-known New York 
composer, conductor and critic, gave an 
excellent lecture yesterday before the 
Century Club in the ballroom of the Elks’ 


Club. Mr. Humiston’s subject was “The 
Life and Work of Edward MacDowell,” 
a subject which he is unusually equipped 
to discuss, having studied with the Amer- 
ican master. Mr. Humiston illustrated 
his talk by playing MacDowell’s compo- 
sitions on the piano, from the various 
periods, ranging from the First Modern 
Suite, Op. 10, to the “Love Song” and 
“Dirge” from the “Indian,” Suite, Op. 48, 
including some of the “Edgar Thorn” 
pieces, some of the “Sea Pieces” and the 
familiar “Woodland Sketches.” He was 
warmly received. 





Lancaster Gives Welcome to Helen 
Stanley and Jacques Thibaud 


LANCASTER, PA., Dec. 7.—Helen Stan- 
ley and Jacques Thibaud appeared in 
joint recital as the second number of the 
Fulton Opera House Concert Course on 
Thursday, Dec. 6. Their program was 
well arranged and was heard by a small 
but most appreciative audience. A group 
of old English songs was the opening 
number, and Mme. Stanley captivated 
her hearers with Haydn’s “Mermaid 
Song” and “A Rondel of Spring,” by 
Bibb. An aria from “Madama Butter- 
fly” was given with much feeling and ex- 
pression as an additional number. Jac- 
ques Thibaud, the French violinist, was 
warmly greeted and well sustained his 
reputation as a master violinist. Nicolai 
Schneer at the piano added effective ac- 
companiments. I. C. B. 





Kathryn Platt Gunn Heard in Many 
Brooklyn Concerts 


Kathryn Platt Gunn, violinist, has been 
active in her appearances in Brooklyn. On 
the afternoon of Nov. 24 she played at the 
Clinton Avenue Congregational Church for 
the memorial service held for Lieut. Schenck, 
one of the Lost Battalion. In the evening 
she gave several solos at the musical service 
at Tompkins Avenue Congregational Church. 
On Nov. 27 she played Gena Branscombe’s 
“Carnival Fantasie’ at the Musicians’ Club, 
New York. On Dec. 1, Miss Gunn played 
several delightful numbers at the musical 
service of the Hansom Place M. E. Church. 

A F. S. 





Musicale by Pupils of Lisbet Hoffmann 


The Music Club of the Walker School, 
Simsbury, Conn., gave a musicale, Nov. 28. 
Three artist-pupils of Lisbet Hoffmann, New 
York pianist and teacher, were the soloists. 
Their program, which was’ charmingly 
played, included Raff’s ‘“‘Tarantelle,’’ Godard’s 
“En Courant,’ Schumann’s “Arabesque” and 
Liszt’s “Dream of Love.’”’ Community sing- 
ing followed the concert. Miss Hoffmann 
was also heard at the school and received 
praise for her pianistic gifts. An evening of 
chamber music is scheduled for Dec. 19 by 
the Woodstock Trio. 





Locates in Portland, 


Ore. 


Fritz De Bruin, the Dutch baritone, has 
opened a studio in Portland, Ore., and has 
been appointed baritone soloist at the White 
Temple, one of the most prominent churches 
in the West. Mr. De Bruin was soloist with 
the Apollo Club last spring, and is a pupil 
of Harold Hurlbut, the New York vocal 
teacher. 


Hurlbut Pupil 





Tsianina En Route to Europe 


TACOMA, WaSH., Dec. 3.—Princess Tsianina, 
daughter of a Muskogee Indian chief, and 
widely known throughout the Northwest as 
a mezzo-soprano, is en route to Europe to 
sing for wounded and convalescent American 
soldiers. Thomas Evans, half-brother of the 
princess, was recently killed in action at the 
battle of St. Mihiel. A. W. R. 


VERDI-PUCCINI PROGRAM 


Sunday Night Concert at Metropolitan 
Given to Packed House 


When the Metropolitan Opera House 
hangs out its “Verdi-Puccini” sign the 
customary thing happens each year. The 
Sunday night concert on Dec. 8 was no 
exception to the rule, and the house was 
packed from the roof down to the last 
corner in which a standee could insert 
himself. 

Certainly the Metropolitan manage- 
ment gave good measure, for the pro- 
gram presented Sophie Braslau, Flor- 
ence Easton, Rafael Diaz, Thomas 
Chalmers, Margaret Romaine, Lenora 
Sparkes, Morgan Kingston and José 
Mardones in arias, .duets and quartet 
numbers from the operas that have made 
Verdi-Puccini followers by the thousand. 
Under the capable leadership of Gennaro 
Papi, the orchestra played the Inter- 
mezzo of Act III from “Manon Lescaut” 
and later gave the overture from “I Ves- 
pri Siciliani.” 

Miss Easton and Miss Braslau did 
some lovely singing in their “Madama 
Butterfly” aria, and another number 
that called forth a storm of applause was 
Mardones’s singing of the “Il lacerato 
spirito” from “Simone Boccanegra.” In 
spite of a programmed announcement 
that no additional numbers would be al- 
lowed, the claque, which was more offen- 
sively in evidence than heretofore this 
season, managed to waste an unpardon- 
able amount of time between numbers, 
until they were finally hissed into silence 
by those who wished to hear the pro- 
gram without unnecessary delays. 





Rodney Saylor Directs “Christmas Ora- 
torio” at Newark 


An excellent performance of Saint-Saéns’s 
“Christmas Oratorio” was given on Sunday 
evening, Dec. 1, at the Second Presbyterian 
Church, Newark, N. J., under the direction 
of Rodney Saylor, organist and choirmaste: 
of the church. The chorus choir sang its 
part ably, reflecting great credit on Mr. Say- 
lor’s training, while the solo parts were finel, 
delivered by Louise Hubbard, soprano; Mar; 
Potter, contralto ; George Sheffield, tenor, and 
Charles Faulkner McCord, baritone. 





Seidel Makes Seven Appearances with 
Orchestra in Ten Days . 


Toscha Seidel has recently played seve) 
times with orchestra in the short space o! 
ten days. Two of his appearances were i 
St. Louis, with the St. Louis Symphony 0: 
chestra, two in Pittsburgh with the Phils 
delphia Orchestra, once in Brooklyn and, onc: 
in New York with the New York Symphon; 
and once in Rochester with the Rocheste: 
Symphony Orchestra. 





Alice Seiver Assists Hans Kronold in 
Jersey Concerts 


Alice Seiver, New York pianist and coac! 
included in her recent concerts an appea’ 
ance in Jersey City, where she gave splend 
support as accompanist to Hans Kronol 
‘cellist, on Nov. 22. At the Elks concert i! 
Hoboken, N. J., Dec. 1, Miss Siever wo 
laurels in trios of Grieg and Chopin give 
with Mr. Kronold and Ruby Gerard De La¢ 
violinist. Her other recent concerts were 2 
Pelham Bay Camp; Women’s Club, Staten 
Island, Dec. 4; and Criterion Club, Dec. 6. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. — Two former 
members of the Philadelphia Symphon) 
Orchestra are among the musicians a¢ 
companying President Wilson on _ his 
Peace trip to France. They are Arthu’ 
Luck, contra bass, and Carl Fasshause! 
violinist. 
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tory of One of the Most Popu- 

lar Songs of the Day—Miss 
Foster “Didn't Intend to Write 
a War Song’’—Its Faith and 
Pride in Our Men Is the Note 
That Touched the Public 
Heart, She Believes 


rt) HIS is the story of a song—an Amer- 
ican song, by an American girl, with 
,\merican soldiers as the theme. 

“Oh,” you say, “a war song!” think- 

» dismally of the hundreds that have 
fooded your desk and piano in the last 
two years. 

Well, yes, a war song. But if you are 
cne of the singers who have thrilled at 
watching whole audiences rise to their 
feet as you sang the last notes of “The 
\mericans Come!” or if from the audi- 
nce you have been swept to France on 

e wings of imagery that the song sup- 
plies, you will understand that this war 
song is “different.” 

It is different for several reasons. In 
the first place, Fay Foster, the com- 
poser, had definitely decided that she 

ld not write a war song. Miss Fos- 
ter has very clearly defined ideas on the 
subject of war-profiteering, and she felt 
that many of the so-called war songs 
on the market came under this highly 
indesirable heading. And the com- 
poser of “One Golden Day” resolved that 
under no conditions would she add an- 
other song to the list of those that had 
the war as their theme. Then, one day 


] 


last January, she chanced to read a 
poem in Munsey’s. It was by Elizabeth 
A. Wilbur, a name unknown in the list 
of lyrie writers. It told simply and brief- 
ly the story of a blinded French soldier, 
who stands in his cottage window while 
his grandson describes the arrival of 
\merican troops and the passing of the 
American’ colors. And the _ picture 
gripped Miss Foster’s imagination. The 
poem stood on her piano for days, while 
the thought of khaki-clad men march- 
ing through French village streets to 
the strains of “Over There” returned 
and returned each time she looked at it. 
Finally she sat down at the piano one 
morning and in an hour’s time “The 
\mericans Come!” was written. 
\nd then the misgivings of the cre- 
itive mind returned in full force. It 
d been apparently so easy. Was it 
vorth while? Did it, after all, give the 
message the composer hoped to convey? 
Vid it picture the cheer and inspiration, 
he renewal of courage, that came into 
'rench hearts when they saw those 
ranks of lean, young, brown-clad figures? 
‘or five months the manuscript lay in 
Miss Foster’s desk. Then she decided 
show it to her publishers. And J. 
cher & Brothers looked at the song 
| then rushed it to the printer. 
(hat was last June. The rest of the 
tory is one with which most of you 
familiar. For “The Americans 
me!” published six months ago, has 
n sung all over America. It has ap- 
peared on the program at penitentiary 
certs and in church services; it was 
great rallying song of the last Lib- 
y Loan drive; it is being sung over 
ht vaudeville circuits and by prac- 
lly every concert singer of note. 
When John McCormack entertained the 
oes of the Chateau-Thierry fight it 
“The Americans Come!” that he 
f at their request. The list of grand 
ra singers who have placed it on 
ir programs includes Paul Althouse, 
id Bispham, Eleanore de Cisneros, 








reella Craft, Vernon D’Arnalle, 
‘aelo Diaz, Florence Easton, Mme. 
umann-Heink, Mary Jordan, Mar- 


et Keyes, John McCormack, Arthur 

idleton, Lucien Muratore, Marie Rap- 

1, Vernon Stiles, Marie Sundelius, 

onne de Tréville, Reinald Werrenrath, 

‘rgan Kingston, Dora Gibson, Francis 

‘'rram, Lila Robeson and Margaret 
naine. 

has been said that no one may 

lyze, classify or understand the rea- 

; that make the public take one song 

ts heart and reject another. I asked 

ss Foster if she could tell me why 
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“The Americans Come!” stood out 
from the mass of war songs and 
won instant recognition. 

“Perhaps it was because I did not 
intend to write a war song,” was the 
answer. “I know it sounds banal to say 
that the song ‘wrote itself,’ but that is 
really what happened. I believe that 
one of the factors in its success has been 
its great simplicity. You cannot write 
in complicated form of the American 
soldier and the great task to which he 
was consecrated. The moment that a 
song of the war became complicated that 
moment it lost touch with the subject. 

“The war brought us back to funda- 
mentals—and fundamentals do not rec- 
ognize class distinction or intellectual 
gradations. And, apparently, the song 
struck a chord that brought a response 
from all kinds of people. When I read 
the poem first it thrilled me to the depths 
of my being; I was unable to read it 
without weeping, and in giving it a 
musical form I hope that I wove in some- 
thing of the emotion that stirred me. 
The song doesn’t preach—how I dislike 
those things that attempt to tell the men 
about duty and consecration—and it has 
none of the spirit of boastfulness. But 
it does hold the pride and faith in our 
men which, as Americans, we have alt 
shared, and I believe that is the note 
to which everyone has responded on 
hearing it.” 


No Time to Rest on Laurels 


Perhaps you think that the writer of 
a song success has an easy time of it— 
that she rests on her laurels. Well, 
Miss Foster has gained laurels aplenty, 
it is true, but not the time to rest on 
them. She has been busy ever since 
the “The Americans Come!” first ap- 
peared in writing arrangements of it. 
It was first published in four keys. Now 
it has been arranged for male voices, 
for women’s voices and for mixed cho- 
ruses. Incidentally, three great New 
York choruses, the Rubinstein, the Men- 
delssohn and the Apollo Club of Brook- 
lyn, are singing it in concerts on the 
same evening this week, and one of Miss 
Foster’s greatest perplexities on the day 
that I talked with her was the attempt to 
devise some plan whereby she might hear 
them all. Orchestras and military bands 
are playing it; it has been arranged as 
a musical recitation, and both French 
and Italian translations have been made. 

Publishers are reluctant about giving 
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out figures on their 

A song successes, but 
it is a significant fact that one press 
alone could not put out enough copies 
of “The Americans Come!” to satisfy 
the public demand, and two presses run 
constantly in order to keep the supply 
going. 

Yvonne de Tréville’s presentation of 
the song shortly after it had been pub- 
lished was a dramatic incident, for on 
the day that she was to sing it for the 
first time Mme. de Tréville received a 
letter saying that the German invaders 
had commandeered her home in Brus- 
sels. Was it any wonder that she sang 
with such intensity of feeling that the 
audience rose to their feet, cheering and 
applauding? 

“The greatest pleasure that the song 
has given me,” said Miss Foster, “has 
been the joy of presenting it in concerts 
for the soldiers. Ever since early last 
summer I have appeared in the camps 
three or four times a week, sometimes 






FOSTER WROTE “THE AMERICANS COME!” 








On the Upper Left John Mc- 
Cormack May Be Seen Sing- 
ing ““The Americans Come’”’ 
to a Group of Wounded 


Heroes from Chateau 


Thierry; on the Upper Right, Fay Foster, Gifted American Com- 
poser; Below, Climax of the Song That All America Is Singing 


oftener. And it is such joy to realize 
that the boys have taken the song to 
their hearts and continually ask for it 
when concert singers visit the camps.” 

And the letters that come to her—let- 
ters of thankfulness from soldiers here 
and abroad and from mothers of soldiers 
—are not the least among the treasures 
that Miss Foster cherishes. 


“Then you think that it is worth while 
for the composer of serious music to 
write a song that may be called ‘popu- 
lar’?” was the natural query. 


“Yes,” was the prompt reply; “the 
great masterpieces of literature, of 
painting, of statuary, have been inspired 
by the simple things of life that we all 
share in common. The song composer 
who finds a text that has in it a message 
of cheer, of hope, of courage or inspira- 
tion and who can illuminate that text 
so that its message goes home to the 
hearts of all of us—that man or woman 
may well be proud to have written a 
‘popular’ song.” MAy STANLEY. 





Paul Althouse Foregoes Dessert to Sing 
“Butterfly” 


It was the “end of a perfect dinner” 
at the ménage Althouse that the tele- 
phone bell rang violently, and the tenor, 
just in the act of putting the “finishing” 
touches to an apple pudding, was in- 
formed by an excited voice from the 
sacred Metropolitan Opera House that 
Martinelli was taken suddenly ill and 
that the performance of “Madame But- 
terfly” had to begin in half an hour. 
Quite neglected remained his favorite 
dessert as Paul Althouse made a dash 
to the opera house, and scarcely thirty 
minutes later was singing the impas- 
sioned love music of Pinkerton to the 
dainty Butterfly of. Geraldine Farrar. 
Another example of “preparedness.” 





Boston Orchestra in Brooklyn Concert 


To the minds of the large Brooklyn 
audience who gathered at the Academy 
of Music on Friday evening, Dec. 6, the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra has again 
found itself under the conductorship of 
Henri Rabaud. All the old finish was 
there, all the old brilliance of execution 
and surenéss of attack and release, and, 


lastly, all the old inspirational flashes of 
emotional color which places the orches- 
tra on such a high plane. Mr. Rabaud 
has, in a few weeks, ripped his forces 
into marvelous shape. e was given an 
enthusiastic welcome by the large audi- 
ence which filled the opera house of the 
Academy. His program featured a Bee- 
thoven Symphony in A major, a Chopin 
Concerto in E minor and the Saint-Saéns 
“La Jeunesse d’Hercule.” No less a 
pianist than Josef Hofmann played with 
the orchestra in the Chopin number. 
Mr. Hofmann’s playing needs no word 
of criticism. He is primarily the artist, 
and his execution and interpretation 
brought forth gasps of wonder and vo- 
ciferous applause on the part of his 
audience. x re 





On Dec. 12, Anna Case, the soprano, will 
sing for the Friday Afternoon Musical Club 
of Paterson, N. J., and on Dec. 16 for the 
Silver Cross €ircle of Plainfield, N. J. She 
has the distinction of having sung in more 
New Jersey towns than any other artist, her 
list including Atlantic City, Newark, Ocean 
Grove, Trenton, New Brunswick, Montclair 
Summerville (where she was born), 
beth, Morristown and Jersey City. 


Eliza- 
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LINCOLN, NEB., HAS 
CHILDREN’S FESTIVAL 


Three Hundred Participate in 
Event — McCormack Scores 
in Recital 


LINCOLN, NEB., Dec. 3.—Another tre- 
mendous triumph was scored by John 
McCormack on Thanksgiving evening, 
when he made his second concert appear- 
ance here. Mr. McCormack was assisted 
by Edwin Schneider, pianist, and Winston 
Wilkinson, violinist. The concert was un- 
der the local management of Mrs. H. J. 
Kirschstein and C. O. Bruce, and was 
attended by an overflow audience, many 
coming from cities many miles distant 
for the event. Such beauty of tone and 
such perfect diction and enunciation as 
Mr. McCormack’s are seldom heard. The 
singer was recalled again and again. 
Over 400 soldiers and sailors were pres- 
ent as guests of the local management 
and many requests were sent up. One 
of the numbers was “The Last Hour,” 
by A. Walter Kramer, a beautiful song, 
beautifully given. Mr. Wilkinson also 
was cordially received, and Mr. Schneid- 
er’s song, “Flower Rain,” brought him an 
ovation. 


A local event which proved to be of 
more than ordinary interest was the sec- 
ond Children’s Festival, given on Monday 
afternoon by the Woman’s Club. This 
was the first meeting of the organization, 
and though scheduled for earlier in the 
season, had had to be postponed on ac- 
count of the epidemic. The Festival was 
under the direction of Hazel Gertrude 
Kinscella, assisted by H. O. Ferguson. 
Three hundred children took part in the 
event, which attracted so large an audi- 
ence that it was necessary to turn many 
away from the Lyric Theater. The first 
part of the program included patriotic 
songs sung under the direction of Mr. 
Ferguson. The object of these offerings 
was to depict the various war activities 
which, carried on by the children of the 
city, had helped to bring peace. A very 
clever little song was “Little Home 
Guards,” written for the occasion by Mr. 
Ferguson. The second part of the enter- 
tainment consisted of the children’s 
operetta, “The Brownies’ Charm,” which, 
interspersed by symbolical dances writ- 
ten and arranged by Miss Kinscella, was 
directed by her. In the closing tableau, 
the tiny dancers won great applause, as 
they posed in their ballet frocks of red, 
white and blue to form a living Amer- 
ican flag. 

Mr. Ferguson, who is the supervisor 
of music in the public schools, directed 
the singing of the hundreds of school 
children who marched a couple of miles 
through the business section of the city 
in the peace parade. Prominent among 
the service flags which were carried in 
the parade was that of the University 
School of Music, an institution which has 
sent many of its students and instruc- 
tors into the bands of the Army. 

A pleasant innovation has been made 
at the University School of Music by the 
new director, Adrian M. Newens, who 
plans for an artist recital to be given in 
the corridors of the school every second 
Monday evening during the winter sea- 
son. The first recital was given last Mon- 
day by the director himself, and was a 
very enjoyable event. Mr. Newens has 
had entire charge of the musical part of 
the local war activities. Among his re- 
cent successful efforts has been the 
launching of Sunday afternoon concerts 
for the 2500 soldiers in attendance at the 
University here. These concerts have 
been given at the local Orpheum Theater. 

Community singing has become a 
prominent part of the life of the em- 
ployees at the Kresge five- and ten-cent 
store in Lincoln. Marcel Roger De 
Bouzon and Homer Compton have been 
soloists at the weekly formal concerts 
provided by the management for the 
pleasure of the employees. 

Moses Boguslawski of Chicago played 
a recital before the membership of the 
Matinée Musicale, Mrs. Joseph Grainger, 
president, on Monday afternoon at the 
First Congregational Church. The con- 
cert was largely attended, and Mr. 
Boguslawski was cordially received. The 
pianist displayed an ample and a fluent 
technique, and responded to several en- 
cores. Edith Lucille Robbins, soprano, 
and Floyd Robbins, pianist, gave a con- 
cert at the Temple Theater on Monday 
evening, and Thurlow Lieurance gave an 
illustrated lecture on Indian music before 
the members of the Musical Art Club 








LIMA (O.) MUSICIANS BELIEVERS IN 
“ART FOR WAR'S SAKE” 














Lima Musicians, Active in the Numerous Financial Drives During the War 


URING the war, musicians of Lima, Ohio, and the surrounding Welsh cities and villages of Gomer, Venedocia, Bluffton, 
Ada and others, were not reticent about utilizing their art for war work. The above picture, taken during the “War 
Chest Drive,” shows a group of Lima musicians active in the work. Community song leader Fred Calvert is seen in almost 
the exact center of the picture, with R. B. Mikesel, song leader and tenor, on the right, and Bertha Falk, soprano, on the left. 


Bonnie Linn, organist, pianist and supervisor of music in Shawnee, is seen second from Miss Falk on the right. 


Aleen Kahle 


Mowen, mezzo-soprano, and one of the assistant supervisors of music in Lima schools, is the second from Miss Linn on the 


right. 


The group of three in first row on right includes Donna Shappell, Nell Kriete and Margaret Graham, pianists. 


Mrs. 


Charles A. Black, of Trinity, the largest Protestant choir in the city, and official representative of that choir in the “Messiah” 
general committee, is seen next Arthur Thomas (tallest figure in the left of the picture) who is the organist of First Congre- 
gational Church. Other prominent musicians in the group include, Margaret Haskell, Dorothy Klineberger, Bernice Purdy, 
Harriet Kelley, Lucile Burkhardt, Mrs. Laub, Esther Flory, Dwight Welding and E. C. Baird. All the musicians will be a 


part of the big Holiday Chorus to sing “The Messiah” at Memorial Hall, Sunday, Dec. 29. 


The Chorus will number from 


300 to 400 singers and includes the famous Welsh singing choirs of the adjacent Welsh cities and villages. 





on Monday afternoon at the home of 
Mrs. T. J. Doyle. 

Lincoln has been called on to mourn 
the loss of two of her prominent musi- 
cians who were victims of the influenza 
epidemic. Mrs. N. T. Harmon, better 
known as Lulu B. Carnes, had been for 
the past ten years a prominent soprano 
of the city. On her graduation from the 
University School of Music in 1910, she 
gave a recital which was long remem- 
bered for its unusual brilliancy. In the 
following year she was in charge of the 
music department at Gates Academy. 
She returned to Lincoln in 1912 to be- 
come an instructor at the school from 
which she had graduated. She gave up 
that position in January of this year, 
when she was married to Nathan T. 
Harmon. 

Mrs. Howard Enslow, who has been 
one of Lincoln’s favorite contraltos for 
many years, is mourned by many friends 
as well as by a husband and four small 
children. Mrs. Enslow has been an active 
member of the city’s principal musical 
clubs and contralto soloist at the First 
Baptist Church for many years. 

Ellis Davis Singer, son of Rabbi and 
Mrs. Jacob Singer, died of the influenza 
at the family home on Sunday evening. 
Rabbi Singer, an authority on Jewish 
music and instructor in the Fine Arts 
College at the University, is still in a 
critical condition. a. GG &. 





Reed Miller Aids Mark Andrews at 
Dedication of Organ 


NEWARK, N. J., Dec. 5.—The new or- 
gan of the Park Presbyterian Church 
was heard last night for the first time, 
when Mark Andrews of Montclair gave 
a recital. Reed Miller, tenor, was the 
assisting soloist. The new instrument 
has four manuals and forty stops, and 
Mr. Andrews’s program displayed its 
qualities to great advantage. Mr. Miller 
sang an aria from the “Messiah” and 
several songs of timely interest. 

P. G. 





Adele Gulbrandsen Sings for Red Cross 
in Woodbury, N. J. 


Adele Gulbrandsen, mezzo-soprano and 
artist-pupil of Arturo Papalardo, New York 
vocal teacher and coach, gave a well-chosen 
program arranged by Sig. Papalardo, at a 
concert on Nov. 19. The program was given 
for the benefit of the Gloucester Chapter, 
American Red Cross, in the Opera House, 
Woodbury, N. J. There was an appreciative 
audience in attendance. 


MANY CONCERTS ENLIVEN 
MONTH AT HARRISBURG 


Solo Choir Gives Initial Program— 
Graveure and Rosenblatt Among 
Recent Recital-Givers 


HARRISBURG, PA., Dec. 7.—The past 
two weeks have seldom been equalled in 
the musical activities of the city. On 
Nov. 26 the Solo Choir of Harrisburg 
gave the first concert of its career under 
the auspices of the Wednesday Club. 
Frank A. McCarrell .is director with 
Ruth Kraybill at the piano, and the as- 
sisting artist was Mrs. Marietta Sultz- 
aberger Beitzel, pianist. The choir, as 


its name signifies, is formed of the lead- 
ing soloists of the city and was organ- 
ized on a permanent basis with the fol- 
lowing officers: president, Henry A. 
Kelker; secretary, Mary E. Worley; 
treasurer, Mrs. Edwin J. Decevee. 

On Thanksgiving Day, a “Victory Ser- 
vice” was held in the rotunda of the 
State Capitol under the direction of the 
Dauphin County Committee of Public 
Safety, William Jennings, chairman, and 
the Committee on Community Singing 
with Mrs. James G. Sanders as chair- 
man. Several numbers were given by 
the Solo Choir of Harrisburg, and the 
Municipal Band of forty pieces. General 
singing was under the leadership of 
Abner W. Hartman. 

On the same day, the Community Song 
Chorus of Camp Hill, a suburb of this 
city, held a big “sing” in the Gymnasium 
Hall of the High School building. Mrs. 
H. C. Fetterolf is director of the chorus 
with J. Addison Bowman as chairman of 
the organization. 

Tuesday evening, Dec. 3, Louis Grav- 
eure, Belgian baritone, gave a recital 
under the auspices of the Wednesday 
Club. His program, which was widely 
diversified, was received with the great- 
est enthusiasm and was unanimously 
conceded to be one of the high lights in 
the artist concerts presented in this city. 
Bryceson Treharne was an admirable 
accompanist. 

On Thursday evening, Dec. 5, the Jew- 
ish cantor, Joseph Rosenblatt, gave a re- 
cital under the local management of 
Fred C. Hand and Nathan Gross. - Al- 
though visibly suffering from the severe 
handicap of a bad cold, the tenor made 
a deep impression on his hearers, es- 
pecially in his ecclesiastical numbers. 





Stuart Ross, who was the accompanist, 
gave a group of piano numbers that 
proved him one of the best of the younger 
pianists who have appeared in the city 
in recent years. 

On Friday and Saturday evenings, 
Dec. 6 and 7, Betsy Lane Shepherd, gave 
recitals in Fahnestock Hall. Mrs. Shep- 
herd sings in a manner that proves her 
delight in her art. Assisting her in fine 
style were Sara Gurowitsch, ’cellist, and 
Helen Whittaker, pianist. 

The Harrisburg Orchestral Society 
has renewed its activities for the coming 
season. This orchestra, which numbers 
thirty-five members, was organized at 
the time John C. Freund visited this city 
last spring and has been doing splendid 
work under the direction of J. L. Spring- 
er. Dr. W. W. Strausbach, who was the 
inspiring figure in the organization at 
its foundation, has resigned as president 
and Mr. Springer has been chosen in his 
place. L. H. H. 





Ralph Errolle Wins Laurels in Concert 
and Opera 


Ralph Errolle, Chicago tenor, is another 
American born and trained singer who has 
appeared successfully in concert and opera. 
Mr. Errolle received his early vocal instruc- 
tion under Herman de Vries. Coming to this 
city later he placed himself with Lione! 
Robsarte, the New York vocal teacher, each 
year for six seasons, returning to him for as 
long a period as his professional contracts 
permitted. As tenor with the Chicago Opera 
Association, Mr. Errolle sang leading rdles 
with Galli-Curci and others, and has also 
been heard with the San Francisco and Crea- 
tore Opera Companies. His concert tours 
throughout the United States and Australia 
were likewise successful. 





Antonio Tremblay “Musical America’s” 
Correspondent in Ottawa 


Inadvertently, an article in the Special Fa!! 


Issue of Musica AMERICA referred tO 
Amédée Tremblay, composer of Ottowa, C: 
ada, and a prominent figure in the music ‘ 
that city, as the correspondent of Mus! 


AMERICA. MUSICAL AMERICA’S correspond 
in that city is Antonio Tremblay. 





DETROIT, MicH.—On Nov. 24, at the 
Detroit Athletic Club, Ossip Gabri!o- 
witsch delivered a highly interesting !e¢- 
ture on the modern symphony orches- 
tra, illustrations being provided by va''- 
ous players from the Detroit Symph: 
Orchestra. 
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Dear MUSICAL’ AMERICA: 

When some years ago your Editor an- 
nounced in his public propaganda that 
one of the first things to be done was to 
rake musie right out of the rut in which 
‘t had remained for centuries, and where 
‘+ had been looked upon as being for the 
particular enjoyment of the educated 
few, or for church service on Sunday, or 
for opera, for society to display jewels 
and costumes, or in its humbler aspect, 
for the vaudeville stage or the cabaret, 
and place it squarely on the high plane 
where it belongs as an integral part of 
the national, civic and home life, and 
that this must be done before the com- 
poser, the musician and, above all, the 
music teacher, could be accorded their 
rightful place not only in the profes- 
sional world but in our social life, there 
were some who objected on the ground 
that whatever might have been the cus- 
tom in years gone by to-day the com- 
poser, musician and music teacher, 
singer and player were treated with the 
respect due to their calling and had just 
as good a standing in social life as the 
members of any other useful profession. 
And the point was particularly made 


| that while possibly there might be some 


prejudice against the minor members of 
the profession, there certainly was none 
against the distinguished artists, who 
were welcome in any home from that of 
a prince to that of a peasant. 

An incident has recently occurred, and 


as it concerns the most distinguished 
tenor of our time, a world renowned 
artist, it goes far to show how abso- 
lutely correct was your Editor’s judg- 
ment in the matter. ; 

As you know, some time ago Enrico 
Caruso married a Miss Benjamin, a 
charming American, the daughter of 
Park Benjamin, understood to be a cit- 
izen of note and a lawyer of standing. 
At the time there was some reference in 
the press to the fact that the marriage 
was not particularly agreeable to the 
members of the Benjamin family. It 
was reported that Park Benjamin, the 
father of the lady, had gone so far as 
to refuse his consent, which however did 

t prevent the marriage taking place. 
From time to time since then references 
tv the matter have appeared in the press, 
some to the effect that cordial relations 
had finally been established between the 
families, others which looked as if the 
matter had not yet been satisfactorily ad- 
Justed, 

Among the wounded troops recently 
eturned from the other side was a son 
f Mr. Park Benjamin, Sergeant Park 
Benjamin, who had been sent to a hos- 
pital here in New York City. Naturally, 
his sister, now Mrs. Caruso, desired to 
s\\ her brother, and equally naturally, 
Mr. Caruso accompanied his wife. This 
va\e an opportunity to a writer in the 
New York Sun to describe the visit in 
the customary clever style peculiar to 

‘un. It seems that Park Benjamin, 


Sr.. objected to this article, and so sent 
ale ter to the Sun, in which he took the 
on that his son’s “honorable 


ls and devoted service should have 

‘ted him from being dragged into 

| and blatant advertisement of En- 
Caruso, a public singer, which ap- 

in the guise of a report of this 

; visit to the hospital, which report 

hat then took place is a misrepre- 
Sen'ation of the fact.” 


derful performance in 


Mr. Park Benjamin is quite within his 
rights in protesting against any account 
of Signor Caruso’s visit, in which state- 
ments were made, though they were 
themselves of a very innocent character, 
which are at variance with the facts as 
he knew them, or as his son presented 
them. It is where he attempts to place 
upon Mr. Caruso the responsibility for 
seeking an advertisement that he goes 
beyond what is considerate and certainly 
beyond what is true. 

In the first place, from the report it- 
self it is evident that Mr. Caruso acted 
with all proper courtesy and modesty, 
for it appears that when he called at the 
hospital with his wife he did not give his 
name. When, however, he was in the 
hospital, being recognized (for about 
everybody in this town knows his ap- 
pearance) there was a demand made 
upon him to sing a song for the sick. 

To me, however, the importance in the 
incident arises from the manner in 
which Mr. Park Benjamin speaks of 
Mr. Caruso as “a public singer,” and 
also alludes to him as “this man.” With 
Mr. Park Benjamin’s right to like his 
son-in-law or approve of his daughter’s 
marriage I have nothing to say. That 
‘s his privilege. But when he comes to 
speak of this world-renowned artist as a 
“public singer” there he not only pub- 
lishes an undeserved slur, but gives ex- 
pression to that contemptuous attitude to 
the professional world, even of the high- 
est distinction, which is assumed by the 
Calvinistic element in our population, 
which regards artists, singers, poets, 
painters as being more or less déclassé, 
irresponsible persons who really do not 
belong in the circle of well regulated so- 
cial life. In this Mr. Benjamin abso- 
utely confirms your Editor’s stand, 
namely, that music will never get right- 
ful recognition of its value in our hu- 
man life till just this prejudice on the 
part of such people as Mr. Park Benja- 
min is overcome once for all. 

Now just a word with regard to Signor 
Caruso. And here is something that Mr. 
Benjamin, if he is fairly posted as to 
current events, should know. If there is 
a man who does not need any publicity 
it is Enrico Caruso. Anything he does 
is “news” in any paper. Indeed, his pop- 
ularity has become so great that it be- 
came irksome to himself long ago. It 
was simply impossible for him to go any- 
where, do anything, without having peo- 
ple point at him, discuss him and make 
such a thing as privacy absolutely im- 
possible. 

Those who know him know that he is 
one of the most modest and naturally re- 
tiring men on the stage to-day. When 
he used to take some of his meals in the 
Knickerbocker Hotel he chose a corner 
table and always sat with his back to the 
rest of the room. Finally he was re- 
duced to taking his meals in his own 
apartments. To escape publicity, when 
he goes out with his wife he frequents 
little-known Italian restaurants, where 
he can get the dishes he likes and have 
something like that privacy which it 
seems is denied to some public charac- 
ters and which must make life burden- 
some to them. 

That he had absolutely nothing to do 
with the article that appeared in the 
Sun is a matter of common sense, espe- 
cially to those who know the circum- 
stances, and to endeavor to indict him 
before the public as a man who seeks 
notoriety out of a visit to a wounded 
soldier reflects severely upon Mr. Park 
Benjamin’s intelligence and certainly 
upon his sense of justice. 

One curious sidelight was thrown on 
the situation by Mrs, Caruso, who in the 
course of an -interview in the Tribune, 
I believe, stated that Mr. Caruso had 
not only subscribed large sums to the 
various war charities and sent thousands 
of dollars to help out his Italian com- 
patriots, but had sung for any number 
of charities, thus enabling them to raise 
thousands and thousands of dollars. 
With reference to this Mrs. Caruso 
asked a simple question: “How much 
has my father contributed to these char- 
ities and to the various funds which 
have been gotten up to help us win the 
war?” 

Let me tell you, in confidence, that 
Caruso is far more interested in even the 
smallest detail of his make-up and the 
“business” in a role than he is with re- 
gard to any specious publicity, especially 
of a flamboyant kind. Let me give you 
a specific instance of this. 

I had written, in reference to his wof- 
“La Forza del 
Destino,” that from the front his make- 
up appeared to be of an ashen gray 
color. Promptly I received a letter from 
him in which he states that this was 
intentional. He reminds me of the fact 
that Don Alvaro was an East Indian, 
and so the gray of his face is an absolute 
requirement of the rdle. 

I would suggest to my distinguished 
friend that the color of the East Indian 


is not a cold, ashen gray, but a brown, 
ranging all the way from a light-warm 
brown to a very dark warm-brown in 
some of the East Indian races. I am 
all the more convinced of this because 
only recently I had the pleasure of mak- 
ing the acquaintance of Basante Roy, an 
East Indian, a very clever musician and 
writer for the press. 


* * * 


Before I leave the subject of the old 
Calvinistic prejudice against profes- 
sional people, let me say that another 
incident has recently occurred which 
adds force to the argument I have made. 

A suit for divorce is now being pressed 
by a Mr. Archibald S, White, a wealthy 
promoter of Cleveland, Ohio, against his 
wife, Mrs. Olive Moore White. One of 
the main charges which Mr. White 
brings against his wife is that she not 
only spent too much money—much more 
than the generous allowance he made 
her—but that “she surrounded herself 
with so-called artists, writers, singers 
and such like,” and that she not only 
did this but “she clothed some of them 
who were in need.” Another particular 
charge is an account of Mrs. White’s fre- 
quent visits to Paris, where, according 
to her husband, “she engaged elaborate 
apartments and entertained French art- 
ists and musicians.” 

And there you have it! 


* * * 


Writing about the wounded soldier son 
of Park Benjamin reminds me that let- 
ters are coming over from our boys in 
Europe and have been passed by the 
censor, with regard to some of the ac- 
tivities of our charity organizations. A 
friend of mine recently received a letter 
from a musician in a band of one of the 
leading New York regiments. He 
writes: 

“Through the efforts of our chaplain 
the Knights of Columbus assigned a man 
to the regiment. We now get cigarettes, 
chocolate, chewing gum and writing 
paper every day, and once in a while a 
cup of beef tea. Long live the Knights 
of Columbus! They do everything they 
claim to do. A fellow doesn’t need any 
money with them around. But the Y. M. 
C. A.! Wow! Some of their secretaries 
are the limit! Once in a while you meet 
a fine chap. One secretary we reported 
to headquarters. I don’t know what 
they did to him. If the people at home 
think that the Y. M. C. A. is giving 
things away here, let them forget it. 
The Red Cross confine their efforts to the 
hospitals and are highly thought of by 
the Yanks. They are wonderful people. 
The Salvation Army. is great too. All 
their work is done at the front. Dough- 
nuts and pies and coffee are their spe- 
cialties. ome of them risk their lives 
to help the boys out. Once in a while, 
too, you find one of their huts back of 
the lines, where they look after what- 
ever of our boys are passing. Passed 
one of those huts a little while ago and 
had coffee and cake. The cake just 
came out of the oven. Oh, boy! I won- 
der whether those at home know what 
it is to get a cup of hot coffee and a piece 
of fresh baked cake, when you don’t 
know whether it may be the last meal 
you may have on this earth. I tell you 
it was good! It was great! It might 
be well if the people who run the Y. M. 
C. A., which is no doubt a great and 
wonderful institution, looked into some 
of the complaints with regard to certain 
of their secretaries and representatives 
over here.” 

Another letter, also from a musician 
in another regiment to a friend of mine, 
expresses wonder that he was asked by a 
a representative of the Y. M. C. A. to 
pay a pretty stiff price for some cig- 
arettes and found when he opened the 
package that it was “with the compli- 
ments of Anna Held.” Well, Anna Held 
has passed out to the great Unknown 
Country, but I think she would feel 
pretty badly if she thought that the cig- 
arettes that she presented as a little con- 
tribution to make our boys feel good 
were being disposed of at a high figure. 


Nothing has given me more satisfac- 
tion in a long time than the announce- 
ment that Josef Hofmann, one of the 
greatest geniuses of the musical world 
in our time is going to give a piano re- 
cital in Carnegie Hall the latter part of 
January, devoted entirely to pieces by 
living American composers. Among the 
names in the announced list are Clayton 
Johns, Rubin Goldmark, Alexander Mc- 
Fayden, Daniel Gregory Mason, Horatio 
Parker, Fannie Dillon, Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach and Edward Royce. 

In the course of.a recent interview Mr. 
Hofmann said that he thought the war 
would influetice the development of mu- 
sic and the increase in patriotic fervor 
would result in a greater call for what 
he called “home-made goods,” and thus 
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give the talented American musician a 
better chance for recognition than was 
the case before the war. Then Mr. Hof- 
mann made two statements which are 
precisely in accord with what your Ed- 
itor has been preaching and writing for 
several years past. Said Mr, Hofmann: 

“Recognition and encouragement are 
the most vital stimulants necessary to 
the further development of the American 
composer.” To this he added: “The 
American public so far, with few excep- 
tions, has treated the native young mu- 
sician with discouraging indifference.” 
And Mr. Hofmann might have added to 
the American public “some leading 
critics of New York.” 

“If it be true,” concluded Mr. Hof- 
mann, “that ‘quality creates demand,’ it 
is equally true that ‘demand will create 
quality.’ Once the requisite encourage- 
ment and sympathetic attitude on the 
part of the public are forthcoming—and 
it is gratifying to note the turn in that 
direction—many of our American com- 
posers ought to come into their own, and 
the once halting, unheeded lisp of the 
infant held helpless in the arms of an 
older culture will find its voice and 
speech ring out fresh and strong in the 
cleared atmosphere of a New World.” 

With this pronunciamento Mr. Hof- 
mann has done more than place the case 
of the American composer before the 
public. He has done more than make 
for himself tens of thousands of friends 
among music lovers. He has put heart 
into the aspiring American composer and 
imbued him with fresh hope. 

It has often seemed to me curious how 
intelligent people, especially some of our 
local critics, could take the ground that 
the Americans, composed as we are of all 
the various nationalities of the world, 
have been already able to win out in 
every phase of human activity, but that 
we suddenly become impotent when it 
comes to musical composition. Person- 
ally I am of the opinion that this atti- 
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tude was largely part of the conspiracy 
on the part of the Germans and pro- 
Germans to keep a strangle hold on our 
music, which has got absolutely nothing 
to do with the recognition of the great 
German composers, 

Musical composition, when it comes 
right down to it, is after all only one 
phase of an expression of the spiritual. 
And are we to say to the world that we, 
who went into this war more for an ideal 
than indeed any other nation, cannot ex- 
press that ideal in music? 

However, the cause of the American 
composer has gained in Josef Hofmann 
an advocate who is more than a fine 
musician, more than a great virtuoso. 
He is a man of the highest intelligence 
as well as culture. 

. * * * 


George Hamlin’s proposed venture to 
establish an operatic enterprise largely 
on the lines originally laid down by the 
Society of American Singers appeals to 
me, especially as the organization now 
at the Park Theater, led by William 
Wade Hinshaw, seems to be drifting 
more and more into the giving of opéra 
comique of the old style. 

If I understand Mr. Hamlin’s plans, 
they include making a feature of opera 
in English. Then every effort is to be 
used to bring forward the works of tal- 
ented American composers and also to 
bring out American singers of ability 
and give them the opportunity which 
many of them lack. There is any amount 
of good talent right in New York to-day. 
It is erying for a chance to be heard. 

One thing is certain. Mr. Hamlin is 
the man for the job. He has experience 
as a manager. He has a fine reputation 
as a singer, has hosts of friends, and they 
tell me the backing he will have in the 
enterprise will come from those who are 
sincerely interested in the plan and who 
will give it a fair chance and not just 
start it and then leave it to starve. 

There is plenty of room for such an 
organization in this city, and it need not 
conflict in any way with Mr. Hinshaw’s 
organization, which is taking up now a 
definite line of its own, though that is a 
departure from the original intention. 

If Hamlin starts I would suggest that 
he get into his répertoire the “Impresa- 
rio,’ over which there has been some 
dispute. That is, if he can make terms 
with Mr. Albert Reiss or whoever holds 
the right to the new libretto. Of course, 
no one to-day has the right to the music. 

Apropos, let me take the opportunity 
to say that I regret that Mr. Reiss seems 
to have mistaken something I wrote 
some time ago about his connection with 
this opera, when I said I was sorry to 
see that it was not included in the réper- 
toire of the Park Theater company. All 
I desired to say at the time was to the 
effect that there seemed to be a dif- 
ference of opinion with regard to the 
ownership. However, that matter will 
be thrashed out before long. 

At any rate, Mr. Reiss deserves credit 
for having arranged for its production. 
It was the most successful of all the op- 
eras produced by the Society of Amer- 
ican Singers originally, and as such it 
should have a place in the répertoire, 
particularly as Krehbiel’s libretto was 
one of the best I ever heard, and was 
generally acclaimed. 

This suggests that one of the things 
that Mr. Hamlin’s organization could 
undertake, besides opera in English, be- 
sides bringing out the works of talented 
composers, besides bringing out bright 
young American singers who only need 
opportunity, and that is to offer en- 
couragement so that we get a few good 
librettos. No composer can do his best 
work unless he has a libretto which gives 
him at least a certain amount of in- 


spiration. 
Here I would suggest that we have 
some newspapermen among us_ wh? 


might be called upon for such a purpose 
if the reward offered would be adequate. 
We need librettists just as.much as we 
need composers. and while on this topic 
why not get Mr. Krehbiel to write an 
original libretto? He is just the man for 
such work, and I feel sure would pro- 
duce something that would be of a high 
order, with his wonderful experience in 
opera and his command of English. 

De Koven in a recent issue of the New 
York Herald writes: ‘“Puccini’s op- 
eratic silence of many years is due to a 
lack of sufficiently inspiring librettos.” 

This is precisely the position I have 
taken for years. 

You must have a good libretto to in- 
spire the composer to do his best work, 
and if that be true then give the libret- 
tist credit as well as sufficient cash for 
his work. 


The first eyneeranee in New York of 
Henri Rabaud, the distinguished French 
composer and conductor, as the head of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra gave 
New York an opportunity to express its 
regard for this distinguished Frenchman 
in a very enthusiastic manner, and it 
also gave James Gibbons Huneker, now 
of the New York Times, an opportunity 
to say some bright things and inciden- 
tally sum up Monsieur Rabaud’s prede- 
cessors in the conductor’s pulpit of this 
famous orchestral organization. Writes 
Huneker: 

eer ee Henschel, a singer whose or- 
chestra did not sing; Wilhelm Gericke, a 
drillmaster of exquisite taste; Arthur 
Nikisch, a poet plus a prima donna; Emil 
Paur, a temperament without style; 
Fiedler, a German; Karl Muck, a stylist 
without dramatic temperament; Pierre 
Monteux, French, but not Gallic; Henri 
Rabaud—a conductor; and as conduct- 
ors go nowadays, that is praise indeed.” 

Huneker says that Rabaud has the 
score in his head and does not bury his 
head in the score. His gestures are eco- 
nomical, sober and of an anxious rec- 
titude. He is a cerebral conductor. He 
is sensitive to form. His phrasing re- 
veals not only the larger pulsation but 
also the articulation of the phrase; yet 
he is not petit-maitre or meticulous. His 
feeling for nuance rather than undue in- 
sistence on color was rather a relief. 

Well conceived and finely put, my dear 
Huneker! 

In a word, let us say that Monsieur 
Rabaud is a Frenchman, and when we 
come to judge him we should judge him 
from the point of view which virtually 
dominates all French art, or at least has 
done so, till there was a revolt in the 
dramatic world, anyhow, and that is 
strict adherence to academic form and 
tradition. This adherence was so strict 
that on the stage of the Comédie Fran- 
¢caise the various actors, according to 
their réles and their position in the com- 
pany, moved on certain geometric lines 
beyond which they were not allowed to 
stray for an instant. Tradition dictated 
everything, the movements, the manner 
of facial expression, the diction, and it 
was so with regard to the conducting of 
classical works. There was a certain 
tradition for doing this. There was a 
certain tradition for doing that. There 
was a certain tradition with regard to 
tempi, to nuances, and these traditions 
had to be followed. 

Of all this finely regulated, traditional 
past, Monsieur Rabaud is a splendid, 
most artistic, conscientious exponent. 
Personally, I prefer the vital form to 
the academic. Give me a Rodin in 
sculpture or a Toscanini in music. 


* cS * 


Apropos of conductors, you know that 
their Highnesses and Mightinesses, 
Messrs. Krehbiel and Henderson, have 
been giving poor Stransky rather a hard 
time of it, particularly with regard to 
his alleged effrontery in putting some 
compositions by an American on the pro- 
gram of the Philharmonic, which they 
did not approve of. 

Stransky was written to by a friend 
with regard to the matter, who sent him 
a letter of condolence. In his letter of 
reply Stransky wrote, so I understand: 

“They have driven out Theodore 
Thomas. They made life a hell for An- 
ton Seidl. They nearly drove poor Saf- 
onoff insane. They killed Gustav Mahler. 
But they will find me tough, very tough. 
Until 1921, when my contract expires, I 
can say with the French: ‘They shall 
not pass.’ It is curious that when poor 
Mahler conducted opera they found that 
he was a fine exponent of Beethoven and 
praised his “Fidelio” performance as his 
greatest success, but when he came to 
conduct the Philharmonic the same crit- 
ics found he could not conduct Beethoven 
at all. Indeed, their attacks on him 
were so bitter that at the very time of 
his death Gabrilowitsch had to write a 
pamphlet to protect Mahler, barely cold 
in his coffin, against the slurs of Dean 
Krehbiel.” 

However, as a well-known musician 
said: 

“Politics, politics, politics! That is 
what it is. It is not so much an attack 
on Stransky as it is an attack on the 
Philharmonic. They want it out of the 
way. 

“However,” said he, “Stransky is se- 
cure in his position, the directors of the 
Philharmonic are heartily with him, and 
for some time past, in spite of all the as- 
saults made, the sign ‘House Sold Out’ is 
put up in front of Carnegie Hall when 
the Philharmonic plays. 

“Now if some of the critics had influ- 
ence enough to stop people from going to 
the Philharmonic concerts, that sign 
would not be there. Would it?” said the 
musician with a smile. 

So Stransky may eat his two meals a 
day in peace, and thank Heaven for his 


enemies. They keep him on the job and 
help make him the jive wire that he is. 

One of your editorial writers in your 
last issue quotes Sergei Rachmaninoff as 
asking why we have heard so little of 
Russian opera in this country. He 
quotes Rachmaninoff as_ particularly 
mentioning the works of Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff, of which only one has been heard 
here. 

I think if you were to interview Im- 
presario Gatti in the matter he would 
confide to you that no one appreciated 
these works more than he does, but that 
he thinks their appeal would be to the 
musician rather than to the general mu- 
sic-loving public. He would quote you 
probably. the instance of “Ivan the Ter- 
rible.” 

Gatti, you know, has by this time a 
fairly accurate idea of the tastes and re- 
quirements of the American public. It 
is not because he is either unwilling or 
ignorant of the value of the composi- 
tions of the distinguished Russian, but 
simply because he does not believe that 
the operas would be acceptable, even if 
produced with his well-known care to de- 
tail and with the fine company which is 
now under his management. 


They took good care that the Preside; 
should have plenty of music on his w.y 
across, to cheer him up in case he show |, 
have an attack of seasickness. He no; 
only has a band, but a singing quartet 
and in addition they have given him , 
beautiful talking machine, not = alone 
with records of some of the great a;*+-. 
ists, but with the popular music of the 
day, which somebody who had the job jy 
hand evidently thinks he prefers. ‘, 
that in between composing the speeches 
he has to deliver in the various capita|s 
he will visit and at the great Peace Con. 
ference, in between trying to answer the 
wireless appeals for help from Secretary 
Tumulty and others, Woodrow Wilson 
will listen to “Everything Is Peaches 
Down in Georgia,” “I’m Always Chasing 
Rainbows,” “They Were All Out of Step 
but Jim,” “Kiss Me Again,” “Hello, Cen. 
tral, Give Me No Man’s Land,” “When 
Yankee Doodle Learns to Parlez-vous 
Francais,” “When You Come Back, and 
You Will Come Back,” “Kiss Me Quick 
and Go.” 

Whether some of these titles will be 
particularly agreeable to Mrs. Woodrow 
Wilson is more than can be diagnosed by 

Your troubled ; 
MEPHISTO. 





MEMORIAL CONCERTS 


Such Would Be Series Suggested by 
Philadelphian to Mayor 


News of another instance of the power 
of music comes from Philadelphia. In a 
recent letter to the Public Ledger Joseph 
Pennell, the noted artist, remarks that 
the exhibition at the Pennsylvania Acad- 


emy of the Fine Arts draws few persons 
except on the days when there is music, 
and this in spite of the fact that the ex- 
hibition is one of the best which has ever 
been held in the United States. Louise 
Elder, who is responsible for the music, 
has sent an open letter to the Mayor to 
suggest a musical memorial to America’s 
dead. In this letter she speaks of the 
fact that we have come to think of our 
soldiers as a singing army. 


“«“ * * * Shall we not commemorate 
them?” she _ continues. “Not alone with 
houses made with hands, but with mu- 
sic that will speak to us of high action 
like their own. Only the most glorious mu- 
sic and only the purest artists: Let us 
pour out a great endowment, unstinted as 
their gift, that we may hold ceremony for 
them—not once a year on a holiday of slow- 
fading meaning, but every week, at an hour 
when all people are most free, let us renew 
in very deed the miracle which they taught. 
For music lifts and unites the stormy hearts 
of men. And only music, the eternal tale 
of triumph, will bring again the beauty of 
those young triumphant souls. 

“And will not our architects design and 
our painters and sculptors and art treasurers 
deck a place appropriate for this commemo- 
ration? Perhaps a beautiful music gallery 
in the new Art Gallery?” 








Tali Esen Morgan Conducts Musical 
Service at Brooklyn Church 


The third monthly musical service was 
given at the Hanson Place Methodist Episco- 
pal Church under the direction of Dr. Tali 
Esen Morgan on Sunday evening, Dec. 1. 

The musical program ran thus: Prelude, 
Allegro from the Sixth Symphony of Widor; 
community singing; “Onward, Christian 
Soldiers,’’ choirs and congregation; thanks- 
giving anthem, “Blessed Be the Name of the 
Lord,” Gadsby, the church choir; solo, “Free- 
dom for All Forever,’’ Hilliam, sung by 
Edward N. Roberts; anthem, “Awake! 
Awake!” Gabriel, both choirs; piano solo, 
“St. Francis Walking on the Waves,” Liszt, 
played by G. Aldo Randegger; anthem, “This 
Is the Day,” Hall, the chureh choir; offer- 
tory, ‘‘Meditation’” from ‘Thais,’ Massenet. 
played by Kathryn Platt Gunn, accompanied 
by Edith Morgan Savage, piano, and Howard 
A. Murphy, organ; anthem, “As It Began to 
Dawn,” Vincent, the church choir; “King 
Robert of Sicily,” Longfellow, read by 
Ethel Foster, with violin obbligato played 
by Kathryn Platt Gunn, and piano accom- 
paniment played by Edith Morgan Savage; 
solo, “The Pilot,’’ Protheroe, sung by Ed- 
ward N. Roberts; piano solos, ‘‘Valse de Con- 
cert,’”’ Palumbo, “Memories,” Randegger, and 
Polonaise. in F Sharp Minor, Van Wester- 
hout, played by Signor Randegger;: and 
hymn, “Drifting,’’ Ackley, both choirs. 





MEMPHIS. TENN.—Members of the 
Piano Teachers’ Association gave a din- 
ner Nov. 30 in honor of Mme. Sturkow- 
Ryder, who appeared the day before in 
concert at the Goodwin Institute. After 
the dinner an informal reception was 
held by the sisters of St. Agnes Academy 
Conservatory of Music. Musician 
Charles G. Edwards, son of Mrs. Mollie 
Edwards, died from pneumonia in an 
overseas camp Nov. 8. He was the first 
musician from Memphis to die. 





Mischa Levitzki gives his first recital of 
the season at Avolian Hall on Dec. 22. 


OTTO KAHN URGES NEED 
OF MUSIC IN SCHOOLS 


Banker Addresses Large Audience at 
Fine Lecture-Recital of “Bohéme” 
by Professor Fleck 


In addition to a lecture-recital on “La 
Bohéme,” given by Prof. Fleck at Hunter 
College on Dee. 5, the large audience had 
a surprise in the presence of Otto Kahn, 
who gave an address. 

Mr. Kahn, after praising the work of 
Prof. Fleck, mentioned his own constant 
interest in music, and how he had wished 
always to spread the love of art, al- 
though there had been much discourage- 
ment to encounter. The speaker recalled, 
for instance, the beginnings of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, when promi- 
nent business men had warned him that 
he was making a great mistake by enter- 
ing into such an enterprise. The con- 
stant need for bringing art more force- 
fully into our education was dwelt upon 
by Mr. Kahn, stating that this side has 
been neglected in our educational sys- 
tem, and despite our earnestness, he em- 
phasized that we must infuse more of the 
spiritual into our education, and develop 
in our younger people the capacity to 
feel beauty. 

Referring to his visit at the front, Mr. 
Kahn said that from his observation 
there, he believed that the American soul 
had been aroused to great things. “I be- 
lieve,” he ended, “that the renaissance 
of art is at hand. We must destroy 
Ugliness throughout the world, for next 
to Right and Freedom, the greatest 
forces are Beauty and Art.” 

For his subject of the evening, Prof. 
Fleck chose “La Bohéme,” giving an in- 
teresting talk on the Puccini work, to an 
audience which filled the auditorium and 
was always responsive. The _ soloists 
were: Mme. Gertrude Auld, soprano; 
Miss Haesler, contralto; Ernest David, 
tenor, and Sig. Zanelli, a Chilean bari- 
tone, sent by the Chilean Government, 
and related to the president of Chile. 
All did their réles expressively, and Sig. 
Canelli was induced to give several solo 
numbers, among them the “Pagliacci” 
Prologue, in which he showed splendid 
vocal capabilities. F. G. 








Oberlin Hears Stokowski Forces in an 
All-Tchaikovsky Program 
OBERLIN, O., Dec. 7.—The Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra gave a Tchaikov- 
sky program on Dec. 4, playing the sym- 
phony “Pathétique” and the “Marche 


Slave.” Thaddeus Rich, the concert- 
master, played the D Major Concerto in 
a wonderfully finished manner. ‘he 


playing of the orchestra, as is always the 
case, was of the very highest order, the 
reading of the symphony being especially 
fine. Mr. Stokowski and his forces wil! 
give another symphony concert i! 
Oberlin in February. 





Hulda Lashanska again travels into |‘! 
West for a concert in Toledo, Dec. 16. sh 
will be heard in Dayton in joint recital wit! 
Royal Dadmun, baritone, Dec. 18, and re 
turns to New York for a joint recital at (a! 
negie Hall with Raoul Vidas, violinist, !° 
29, and goes West again right after the e 
Year. Chicago will then have an op!0l- 
tunity of hearing her, as will many 0!’ 
towns before her return East for her !'& 
cital. 





The Czecho Slovak Arts Club of New Y's 
City has invited Leo Ornstein, pianist. ‘° 
play Novak’s Suite “Pan” at its first con °'! 
which will take place Jan. 31, 1919. ne 
other instrumentalist at the concert wil! 
Mischa Elman, violinist. 
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| | “No Sentimental Gush Wanted in 








valescent Men 


| Hospitals,’’ Says Miss Gutman 


Singer Describes Her Method of Interesting Wounded Soldiers 
—Varying Ways of Approach for Differing Types of Ill- 
nesses—Chief Requisite a Sympathetic Personality— 


Some of the Songs Which Hold Deep Appeal for Con- 








N the long, bare ward of the military 


hospital there was no sound. One 
boy lay with his head buried in the pil- 
lows, several men were sleeping, one or 
two were gazing at the unchanging wall, 
one was reading. And then a singer 
entered. Out of that atmosphere of de- 
pression and desolation she was to cre- 
ate one of warmth, cheer and comfort. 
To these boys far from home and family 
she was to bring something of interest 
and happiness. 

She began to sing—there was no 
piano to interfere with the sympathetic 
strains of the human voice. Its simple 
appeal went direct to these lonesome 
boys. As she commenced, their attitudes 
were unchanged—they seemed rather to 
resent her intrusion—but by the time 
her first song was finished the discon- 
solate boy had turned slightly around 
and had even stolen a_ surreptitious 
glance, the sleepers were wide awake 
and expectant, and the others were 
eagerly awaiting the next song. 

Singing in hospitals is indeed a great 
spiritual experience for the singer. Her 
perceptions become sensitively keyed to 


the most delicate vibrations, she has to 
get on the inside of the minds of the 
sick and wounded and give to them the 
spiritual food they are craving. Where 
dullness and monotony reign she must 
bring cheerfulness and laughter; to 
those too ill to laugh she must bring 
beauty and harmony. 

One of the most important problems 
facing the Government at this time of 
reconstruction is the care and training 





By ELIZABETH GUTMAN 


ciously consented to shine for the com- 
mon herd for fifteen minutes or so. 
All thought of personal pride must be 
put aside, all love of applause ruthlessly 
suppressed. There can be no pampering 
of petty selfish ambition in this sanctu- 
ary where lie those who have freely 
given all for their country. But the 
singer who comes simply, with gladness 
that she can offer her little song, will 
not find her offering spurned. And in 
this my second question js answered, and 
my third also, for the singer who comes 
selflessly and sincerely does not sing 
things that are for effect—she selects 
those simple songs that lie close to the 
heart of humanity. 


Varying Methods Employed 


We learn from experience how to ap- 
proach the work in the different wards. 
Of course, we are told by the orderly 
who accompanies us in our rounds what 
kind of a ward we are entering—whether 
surgical, psychiatric, convalescent, tu- 
bercular, and so on. After a few trips 
the singer has learned in a general way 
what to expect in each of these places. 
But, after all, she must as often as not 
sing songs for individual boys, and per- 
haps each boy in the ward has to be 
approached in a different manner. I do 
not as a rule give more than two or 
three numbers in a ward unless the pa- 
tients seem very far advanced in con- 
valescence. I do not sing popular songs 
unless they are especially asked for. I 
do not, however, bar them from my list 
if the boys want them. My music is 
generally of the folk-song type, for 
these direct melodies have the most uni- 
versal appeal. Some favorites are 
“Kitty of Colraine,” “Finiculi, Fini- 
cula,” “Long, Long Ago,” “Drink to Me 
Only with Thine Eyes,” “Suwanee 





Elizabeth Gutman Singing to Patients in a Surgical Ward 


of our wounded soldiers. All the work 
connected with the hospitals is of great 
moment, and as one of the first to have 
entered the wards of our military hos- 
pitals to sing for the men, I feel that 
the experience I have had will be of 
er to musicians and of interest to the 
Public, 

The reader of MuSICAL AMERICA will 
doubtless wish to know practical details 
of singing in hospitals, and how to apply 
them. Many questions arise in this con- 
nection: what kind of singers should en- 
ter the wards, do the men want to hear 
em what kind of songs do the men 


In answer to the first question let me 
Sav that the chief requisite is a sym- 
Pathetic and cheerful personality, for 
Music without sympathy is barren. I 
Would like to see our best musicians in 
the work, for it is worthy of the best. 
t the singer enter the ward as a 
‘end, not as a luminary who has gra- 


River,” “Comin’ Through the 
“Auld Lang Syne,” Brockway’s “Night- 
ingale,” Nevin’s “Mighty Lak a Rose,” 
Brahms’s “Cradle Song,” and various 
others of this type. In the psychiatric 
wards (where they treat soldiers suf- 
fering from shell shock) I often use 
children’s songs—“The Owl and the 
Pussy Cat,” “Little Cock-Sparrow,” in 
fact any songs written for children, not 
about them. I was interested to learn 
that an entirely different type of song 
appealed to these men than to the 
others, for by trying out the same songs 
in the psychiatric and surgical wards, I 
found that what the men in the former 
enjoyed was only indifferently received 
by those in the latter. Shell shock pa- 
tients are especially responsive to mu- 
sic. They seem to drink it in, enjoying 
every note, and are childish in their 
glee. Some medical authorities consider 
music a very potent aid in the treatment 
of these patients, and I was first intro- 


Rye,” — 








It’s a Happy Moment at the Hospital When the Singer and Her Accompanist Arrive 


duced into the work by a nurse who was 
put in charge of music in the hospitals 
with the express purpose of using it as 
a therapeutic means rather than as 
entertainment. On my first visit I was 
led to the bedside of a boy whose vacu- 
ous expression took no cognizance of 
anything that was going on around him. 
I was told that he was a Polish boy and 
that he had not spoken a word since he 
was sent home from France, where he 
had been gassed. I sang a simple Polish 
folk-song in his native language and 
followed it with “Yankee Doodle.” What 
was my joy when he exclaimed, “Fine!” 
I was told afterward that I had hardly 
left the ward before he began to speak, 
and he was discharged a few days later. 
Just one such experience justifies every 
bit of effort put into hospital music. 

It is often the singer’s sad privilege 
to be ministering angel to the dying, for 
music seems to offer the solace of reli- 
gion to those close to the borderland. 
On one of my trips to the wards I sang 
by the bedside of a very sick boy. A 
few days later I was called up by the 
directress, who asked if I could come at 
once, as he was dying and had asked 
to have me sing for-him again. When 
I arrived at the hospital I found that I 
had come just too late. I was deeply 
moved, but decided that this was the 
time to “stick to my job,” and so kept 
right on through the wards, singing 
cheerful songs and trying to relieve the 
atmosphere, rendered even sadder than 
usual for the patients by the death of 
their comrade. 


Main Points of Work 


I have touched on the three main 
points that make music of value in the 
hospitals—it amuses the men, it brings 
medical healing and it comforts the suf- 
fering and dying. 

I used to think it was sentimentalizing 
to assert that music was a source of con- 
solation and that it had a direct appeal 
to the masses. My work in the hospitals 
has convinced me that my former opinion 
is false, that indeed of the narrow-vi- 
sioned aesthete, and that the unpreju- 
diced mind will find the contrary true. 

Of course, in hospital singing, as else- 
where, personality and musical ability 
count, but I feel that real spiritual per- 
ception is more important still, for we 
come as the high priestesses of harmony, 
to lift the weary thoughts of mortals. 

Right here I want seemingly to con- 
tradict myself, but really to emphasize 
my point. Our men don’t want senti- 
mental gush, they don’t want people 
coming into the hospitals and weeping 
over them, They are mostly young fel- 
lows, “down” but not “out.” Those who 
have been over have taken part in the 
biggest things in life. Each one of them 
stood willing to make the supreme sacri- 
fice. Therefore, I do not want the reader 
to think that the thing to do is to offer 
mournful sympathy. What the men 
need is “boosting up,” mentally and spir- 
itually, real help to fight out their silent 
battles. The way of the singer through 
the hospitals must be a trail of bright- 
ness, something for the men to think 
about and talk about, something to help 
make the days less long and dreary. 

One of my happiest personal experi- 


ences was with a very young Italian 
boy, who was wounded and paralyzed as 
a result. He was the pet of the ward, 
for he was young and homesick; his case 
seemed hopeless. Whenever I came to 
the section in which he was he would 
follovy me in his wheel-chair from ward 
to ward, never saying a word. I took it 
for granted that it was his custom to 
go along with anyone who happened to 
be there, either for amusement or be- 
cause he was musical. I was deeply 
touched when I learned that I was the 
only one who came there that he even 
listened to—on other occasions he 
grumpily continued reading. 

So you see the singer makes real 
friends and admirers in this work as 
elsewhere, provided she gives of her very 
best. With the ideal of service, not am- 
bition, she gains sympathetic under- 
standing, and with sympathy and under- 
—— she is bound to succeed in the 
wards, 





Julia Claussen and Arthur Hackett in 
Joint Recital in Omaha 


OMAHA, NEB., Nov. 25.—The Tuesday Mu- 
sical Club, Mrs. R. B. Howell, president, 
opened the concert season and occasioned the 
first important musical event since the close 
of the war, when they presented Julia 
Claussen, mezzo-soprano, and Arthur Hack- 
ett, tenor, in joint recital. Mme. Claussen, 
who had been heard here on numerous former 
oceasions, was welcomed as an old favorite, 
while Mr. Hackett quite took the large audi- 
ence by storm by the fascinating variety of 
his tone quality, his clear enunciation and 
ease of delivery. The program presented 
was an interesting one and was the more 
splendidly delivered because of the fact that 
Carl Lamson was at the piano, The tardi- 
ness of the opening of the musical season 


here is due to the epidemic quarantine, 
which is responsible for the abandonment 
of the Chicago Opera engagement and other 
musical attractions. E. L. W. 





Raymond Wilson Heard in Two Re- 
citals in Syracuse, N. Y. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., Nov. 27.—Raymond Wil- 
son, pianist, recently appeared in two re- 
citals in Syracuse. On Tuesday evening at 
the Mizpah <Auritorium under the auspices 
of the Recital Commission, he gave a joint 
recital with Charles M. Courboin, organist; 
Haig Gudenian, violinist, and Florence Gir- 
ton Hartman, soprano. Mr. Wilson’s offer- 
ings included Ravel’s “Fountain,” Dohnanyi’s 
“Capriccio,” and the Paraphrase on Themes 
from “Eugene Onegin,” Tschaikovsky-Pabst. 
On Nov. 27 Mr. Wilson appeared on the 
program of the Morning Musicales at the 
Onondaga, playing a group of Chopin num- 
bers. His work on both occasions was char- 
acterized by virility and brilliance, and was 
received with enthusiasm by large audiences. 





Amato Refuses Barcelona Offer 


Pasquale Amato, the celebrated bari- 
tone, last week refused an offer to sing 
in Barcelona, Spain, for eight perform- 
ances at $1,000 for each appearance. 
Mr. Amato has been enabled, through a 
special arrangement with the Metropol- 
itan Opera Company, to sing a limited 
number of engagements in Havana with 
the Bracale Qpera Company. 





Students Prepared for 
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‘An exceptionally finished technique... a 
serious artist,’’ says James Huneker 
in the New York Times of the 
Brilliant American Violinist 


SAMUEL 


GARDNER 


His Recent Recital 


Elicited Unanimous 


Praise from New York’s Leading Critics. 
The Public Gave Him an Ovation 


JAMES HUNEKER in N. Y. 
TIMES 


He boasts an exceptionally finished 
technique, a tone less expressive than 
brilliant, and a sound musical intelli- 
gence. His solid style was best re- 
vealed in the Vivaldi Concerto in A 
Minor. Samuel Gardner belongs to 
the vanguard of the young American 


violinists. He is a serious artist. 


REGINALD DeKOVEN inN. ¥- 
HERALD 


Sound musicianly qualities of 
Samuel Gardner entitle him to the 
esteem of the regular and critical con- 
cert-goers. There is naught that is 
showy about this young man’s art, 
altho his technical mastery of the 
violin leaves little to be desired. Mr. 
Gardner gets a rich tone from his G 
string, and he would be hard to please 
who was not satisfied by the perform- 
ance of the lovely figure of the third 
movement and the fugue with which 
it (César Franck Sonata) closes, 
which shows that it is possible to be 
strictly contrapuntal and even aca- 
demic, and yet supremely beautiful. A 
composition of Mr. Gardner's own, 
“Night in the Rockies,” a clever bit 
of tone-painting, was warmly re- 


ceived. 


W. J. HENDERSON in N. Y. 
SUN 


Mr. Gardner is now so well known to 
local music-lovers that extended com- 
ment on his playing is unnecessary. 
This young man has had to grow up 
to artistic manhood at home. He did 
not go abroad and return as the 
famous pupil of a famous master and 
hence had none of the ability which 
attaches itself so easily to such estate. 
It is, therefore, all the more creditable 
to him that he has slowly and steadily 
won general recognition. He is an 
artist of sound technic and style, and 
his playing is marked, not only by 
beauty of tone, but by fine apprecia- 
tion of the music which he interprets. 
He was heard’ yesterday by a large 
and sympathetic audience. 


H. E. KREHBIEL in N. Y. 
TRIBUNE: 


Rare intelligence and refined taste. 


KATHERINE LANE in the 
EVENING MAIL 


A very cheerful audience left 


Aeolian Hall with Samuel Gardner's 





} © Matzene, Chicago 


‘From the Canebrake” singing to 
them yesterday afternoon. 
ist who plays Vivaldi Concerto and the 
César Franck Sonata and then proves 
that he can write a classical rag-time 
for the fiddle, could never leave us 
entirely cold. Mr. Gardner, who is 
young, is a serious artist, with a sense 
He can smile at himself 


A violin- 


of humor. 
and at his own music, and very few 
young musicians succeed in doing 
that. His tone has breadth and a 
delicate warmth. He plays in good 
form and with a certain grace and 


sensitive feeling. 


N. Y. EVENING SUN 


Mr. Gardner is an artist of already 
recognized achievements, and the long 
program with which he pleased his 
large audience, gave him an opportu- 
nity to prove his possession of a 
strongly developed technique and a 
mastery of the varying styles which 
the violinist needs. 


IRVING WEIL in N. Y. 
JOURNAL 


Samuel Gardner gave a violin re- 
cital in Aeolian Hall yesterday after- 
noon that demonstrated his interesting 
development as a serious artist. His 
program, in itself attractive beyond 
the usual efforts of violinists, in this 
direction, entitled him to thoughtful 
consideration. Mr. Gardner's play- 
ing was distinctly worthy of the close 


attention it received. 


Management: LOUDON CHARLTON. 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


BANGOR OFFICERS ELECTED 





Name Heads of Festival Chorus Asso- 
ciation for Coming Year 


BANGOR, ME., Dec. 5.—At a _ recent 
meeting of the Bangor Festival Chorus 
Association the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: Frank 
R. Atwood, president; Fred Sargent, 
vice-president; Josephine Wiggin, secre- 
tary; Mrs. Robert Clark, treasurer; 
Elizabeth Hayes, librarian. The music 
committee is composed of Mrs. H. N. 
Doe, Mrs. Charles J. Wardley, J. M. 
Bright and Herbert N. Bunker. The 
newly elected officers appointed Adelbert 
W. Sprague conductor and Mrs. Neil 
E. Newman accompanist. 

A fine “Victory Community Sing” 
was held in the City Hall on Thanks- 
giving afternoon. At four o’clock the 
program opened with the singing of the 
“Star-Spangled Banner,” followed by 
many of the popular war songs of the 
day, and closed with “America.” Music 
was provided by Roland J. Sawyer, vio- 
lin; Adelbert W. Sprague, ’cello; Henry 
F. Drummond, clarinet, and Wilbur 
Cochrane, piano. The committee in 
charge of the meeting was composed of 
Charles P. Conners, Harry W. Libby, 
Frank R. Atwood, F. W. Farrar,, A. W. 
Sprague and Mrs. George F. Eaton. So 
successful was the affair, it is now 
planned to have a Community Christ- 
mas Carol “Sing” on Sunday afternoon, 
Dec. 22. J. L. B. 





Alma Bachmann Sings at Camp Mills 


Alma Bachmann, lyric soprano, was heard 
in a concert at the Hostess House, Camp 
Mills, Long Island, on Sundz.y, Dec. 1. She 
gave “The Crying of the Water” by Camp- 
bell-Tipton, ““’Way Down South” by Sidney 
Homer, and was also heard in compositions 
by Rubinstein, Chadwick, and A. Walter 
Kramer. Assisting Miss Bachmann were 
Mary Wyman and Elizabeth Starr, contraltos, 
and Mr. Franz Listemann, ’cellist. Mme. 
Ella Backus-Behr, her teacher, was the ac- 
companist. 





Frances Ingram Specially Engaged for 
Camp Devens Concerts 


Frances Ingram, contralto of the Chicago 
Opera Association, has been re-engaged by 
the War Department, Commission on Train- 
ing Camp Activities, for a special engage- 
ment at Camp Devens, opening Dec 16, and 
continuing for three days. The War Depart- 
ment induced Miss Ingram to cancel several 
of her operatic and concert engagements to 
appear before the soldiers, because of her 
success in her recent tours of the camps. 





Mme. Maria Winetzkaja, mezzo-soprano, is 
to make her New York recital début on Mon- 
day evening, Dec. 16, at A£®olian Hall. 
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RABAUD IN WASHINGTON 


New Boston Leader Warmly Welcome, 
—Give Musicale for Gilbert Wilson 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 4.—On Dee 
3 the capital city welcomed with grea 
enthusiasm Henri Rabaud, .the ney 
French conductor of the Boston Sym. 
phony Orchestra, at the second concer; 
given here by the organization. M. Ra. 
baud chose the “Eroica” Symphony of 
Beethoven, his conception of which wa. 
masterly. The program was entirely 
orchestral, so that the conductor wa; 
the conspicuous figure of the occasion 
and Washington was given an excellen; 
opportunity to judge his capacities 
That he met with approval was eyj. 
denced by the genuine enthusiasm wit), 
which he was received. Other numbers 
on the program were the symphonic 
poem, “The Youth of Hercules,” }, 
Saint-Saéns, and the “Caprice Rs. 
pagnole” by Rimsky-Korsakoff. 


At a musicale given recently at the Cxir, 
Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert Wilson were the guest, 
of honor. An excellent program was fy, 
nished by Raymond Yeakel, pianist; Hele, 
Gerrer, violinist; May A. Lever, soprano 
Elvie R. Forrester, contralto; William ] 
Cauldfield, tenor; Gilbert “Wilson, baritone 
and F. E. Boyer, tenor. The event was a; 
expression of appreciation of Mr. Wilson's 
services in inaugurating and directing com. 
munity singing at the Central High Schoo 
for the last six months. He was presente, 
with a music-roll and a silver loving cup. |; 
will be remembered that he is the popula) 
song leader of the marine camp at Quantic, 
Va. By special request he sang some of his 
own compositions which the marines ay 
now singing on French soil. W. H 





Cyril Scott Program Given at North. 
ampton, England 


A program of Cyril Scott’s works was 
given on Nov. 7 at Northampton, England, i 
the lecture-hall of the public library. Th 
artists who were heard were Mrs. §. ] 
Hooper, soprano; Miss E. Gammage, mezz 
soprano; F. Foskett, tenor; J. Cottier, bass 
F. A. Facer, violinist, and C. E. Rubbra an 
Miss L. Webb, pianists. Among the works 
given were the piano pieces, “Solitude. 
“Chimes” Serenata’ and “Bells,” and _ th 
piano duets, Mazurka, and the first of th 
“Three Little Waltzes, Op. 58”: the songs 
“Prelude,” ‘‘Daffodils,’’ ‘‘Lullaby,”’ ‘‘Evening. 
“Love’s Quarrel,” “A Reflection,” “Mirage, 
“Don’t Come In, Sir, Please,” and “An Old 
Song Ended.” For the violin Mr. Facer 
played “‘The Gentle Maiden” and “Chern 
Ripe.” The Rev. S. J. Hooper gave a short 
talk on the life of Scott as a prelude to th 
program. The proceeds of the concert wer 
devoted to the Primrose Hill Congregationa 
Church Soldiers’ Comforts Fund. 

















NANA 


**A voice of unusualrichness and warmth” 










GENOVESE 


CONTRALTO 


Scores a noteworthy suc- 
cess with the 


San Carlo Grand 
Opera Company 


Buffalo Courier, Nov. 15, 1918: 


Nana Genovese as La Cieca re- 
vealed a fine vocal style and his- 
trionic ability. 


The Buffalo Express, Nov. 15, 
1918: 
A new singer, Nana Genovese, 
was heard as La Cieca, the blind - 
mother, disclosing a voice of un- 









NANA GENOVESE. 






























usual richness and warmth so well 
produced as to give constant 
pleasure to the ear. 





Personal Address: 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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WHAT THE BOSTON CRITICS SAID OF 


| JOSEF ROSENBLATT 





NOTED CANTOR IN 
SYMPHONY HALL 


Josef Rosenblatt of New York Gives 
Performance of Deep Interest 


RITUAL HYMNS AND 
OPERATIC ARIAS 


The Boston Herald and Journal: 

Josef Rosenblatt’s singing remarkable. His 
voice is of unusually wide range and seems to be 
really three different voices in one. Its lower tones 
are sonorous, vibrant and resonant with a poignant 
emotional quality, rare beauty and flexibility. Here 
is a splendid baritone singer, one would think, hear- 
ing only this one of the cantor’s voices. Then come 
the tenor notes and these are strong, but less vibrant. 
strained at times and inclined to surprising breaks, 
and as you wonder at their different quality from 
that of the beautiful lower tones, the voice suddenly 
goes into a muted falsetto soprano and one seems to 
hear Galli-Curci or Tetrazzini warbling in the dis- 
tance. 


was 


The effect is startling—to see this stout masculine 
figure with full, dark hear the delicate, 
feminine trills and runs. The soprano voice is as- 
tonishingly clear and _ birdlike. possessing 
surprising mechanical agility, it has tenderness, sym- 
pathy and the thrill of emotional appeal. It would 
give fame and fortune to any feminine singer who 
owned it. Opera manzgers, recognizing this, have 
made Cantor Resenblatt tempting offers, but he has 
refused all of them. The concert stage is as far as 
he will go from the synagogue. 

His last three numbers, ‘‘O Columbine,’’ Leonca- 
vallo; ‘‘Lullaby,” Gretchaninoff, and ‘‘Questa 0 
Quella,’’ Verdi—broke away from the prevailing tone 
of Hebrew ritual and displayed those more popularly 
engaging qualities that would make him shine as an 
operatic star. 

The audience received all of the numbers’ with 
marked enthusiasm and sought persistently for extra 
selections. The cantor added a few. 


beard and 


3esides 
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JEWISH GANTOR GIVES 
FIRST CONCERT HERE 


Boston Globe: 


Josef Rosenblatt sang for the first time in Boston 
yesterday afternoon at Symphony Hall. His audi- 
ence received him warmly. 

Hearing this voice—a true tenor, ample in volume, 
wide in range, with its unescapable appeal of the full 
upper tones—the impresario’s ambition for him may 
be understood. Irrespective of vocal usage, not 
always happy, the ‘sheer, vibrant quality at the top, 
regardless of musicianship or interpretation, carries a 
nervous exhilaration, imparts the thrill to the crowd 
which brings applause before the last high note is 
finished. 

A considerable part of the cantor’s program con- 
sisted of liturgical music of his church, some of it of 
his own composition. The latter is principally in the 
form of recitative, resembling the plain song, with 
an added decorative element of vocal floritura-trills, 
ornaments, rapid scale passages. The greater part of 
the latter was performed in the singer's falsetto 
usually for the studio rather than the concert. Here 
his well-sustained legato, his precision and agility in 
bravura mark him highly, as in his ‘Omar Rabbi 
Elosor.’”’ His singing of his own arrangement of the 
“ili, Ejili,”’ and of the ‘‘Kol Nidre’’ was impressive 
even to heterodox ears. 

Outside of rabbinical song, the tenor admits him- 
self to be in strange ways. He sang in French the 
remorseful soliloquy which Samson utters slaving at 
the mill in Act. 3, Scene 1, of Saint-Saéns’ opera, and 
the gay badinage of the duke from the first act of 
“Rigoletto.’”’ Among the songs there were Massenet’s 
“BKlégie’’ and Gretchaninoff’s ‘‘Lullaby,’’ the latter in 
English. There was in all the same fiery use of top 
notes. 


JEWISH SONG 
HEARD AT BEST 


Cantor Rosenblatt’s Concert at 
Symphony Hall 


BY OLIN DOWNES 
Boston Post: 


Ross, 
afternoon in 


Cantor Josef Rosenblatt, assisted by Stuart 
pianist, gave a concert yesterday 
Symphony Hall. 

Cantor Rosenblatt has a voice of the most excep- 
tional character and capacities, exceptional in its 
range, its flexibility, and the manly resonance and 
beauty of the tone in the upper registers. His method 
of singing, or rather his lack of ‘‘method,’’ of which 





too much is heard in discussion of this art, is natural 
rather than the result of training. He is most 
effective in his own compositions and in all that re- 
lates to the music of his religion. 

“He has certain characteristics of style which some- 
times appeared as mdnnerisms, though they have no 
doubt been derived from distinguishing characteristics 
of old Jewish music. These are whole passages sung 
with astonishing flexibility and ease in falsetto; a 
superabundance, to the average taste, of rapid runs 
and florid passages; frequent and sudden lapses fron 
half voice to full voice, and vice versa. His musical 
recital of the texts of the first two numbers of the 
program was rhapsodic, free cantilation, sometimes 
merging almost into speech, sometimes approaching 
the character’ of melody; often gliding 
through intervals smaller than the half-tone, the 
smallest interval of Western scales, and usually land- 
ing, after long, florid, unaccompanied passages, square 
on some simple major chord of ‘‘tonic’’ or “dominant.” 
As a vocal display it was astonishing, nor was the 
oratorical purpose and the seriousness of the singer 
in doubt. The voice and the art of the cantor when 
he sings music of a religious type are the products, 
evidently, of long generations of singers and music 
of the Jewish religion, music of Oriental derivation, 
and full of expression for those who look beneath its 
picturesque surface. 

Mr. Ross played with excellent technic and taste, 
in a substantial and musicianly manner. He has a 
tone of considerable beauty and fulness, a good wrist, 
a fluent With reason he was warmly .ap- 
plauded, and he, as well as Mr. Rosenblatt, added to 
the program. The audience was a large one, and its 


modern 


stvle. 


enthusiasm was evident. 


CANTOR DELIGHTS 
HUGE AUDIENCE 


Boston Traveler: 


Those who were fortunate enough to get into 
Symphony Hall yesterday afternoon enjoyed a con- 
cert to be treasured. Josef Rosenblatt, the famous 
Jewish cantor, was the artist. After hearing this 
celebrated artist sing Hebrew ritual hymns, operatic 
airs and lighter music, one does not wonder the Chi- 
cago Opera Company was eager to secure his services. 

One could have shut his eyes and well imagined he 
was listening to Scotti, the famous baritone; Caruso, 
the tenor, and Galli-Curci, the great soprano. Mr. 
Rosenblatt apparently has three voices, all beautifully 
used and all without the slightest apparent effort. 
His audience could easily have wished for a more 
varied program if for no other reason than to ascer- 
tain if this remarkable singer has any limit to his 
vocal abilities. 

He was given a most cordial reception and had to 
add several numbers to his program, as repeated ac- 
knowledgments of the enthusiastic applause would 
not satisfy the audience, which filled the hall. It is 
to be hoped Boston has another opportunity of hear- 
ing Mr. Rosenblatt at an early date. 


—~ - 


Boston Evening Transcript: 


An audience consisting almost wholly of his own 
race heard Josef Rosenblatt, the Jewish cantor, when 
he sang for the first time in Boston at Symphony 
Hall yesterday afternoon. It applauded him gener- 
ously and it listened to him without the surprise that 
the few Gentiles in the company plainly experienced. 
For, in many respects, Mr. Rosenblatt is the negation 
of the usual expectation when a singer comes to the 
stage at Symphony Hall and sets himself to song, 
That song comprised yesterday sundry hymns from 
the Jewish liturgy; various operatic airs; and a sen- 
timental piece or two by composers of the present 
hour. In these numbers, Mr. Rosenblatt disclosed a 
singular voice and as singular a procedure. In the 
lower range his tones are large, warm and full, of 
clear baritone quality. In the middle range they are 
the tones of a thinner-voiced and dryer tenor; while 
higher still, they become a falsetto as piping as the 
voice of a bird and quite as agile. 

With this falsetto, Mr. Rosenblatt sang the florid 
ornanent of his operatic airs with a fleetness, pliancy, 
ease and exactitude, with a flute-like quality that 
sent recollection back to the pages in which memoirs 
of the seventeenth and the eighteenth century cele- 
brate the accomplishments of male sopranos. From 
no woman’s voice in these days has the like of this 
floritura been heard in our concert halls. Further- 
more, M:. Rosenblattt plied not a little of this orna- 
ment upon his hymns of the synagogue. For measure 
after measure, they ran in a declamation that was not 
far removed from a rhymed chant. Then of a sudden 
they slipped into melody that in long curve, flowing 
arabesque and delicate modulation recalled the quasi- 
Oriental music that Rimsky-Korsakov wrote for the 
queen of “‘The Golden Cockerel.” As quickly round 
this melody the singer spun with his falsetto tones 
endless garlands and tendrils of ornament—trills, 


staccati, runs, long held and varied notes—modulating 
as suddenly into a simple and firm-set chord. Obvi- 
ously this is Oriental song, according well with the 
music of the Hebrew liturgy and the Jewish folk- 
pieces, essayed by Mr. Rosenblatt at Symphony Hall. 
It is possible, likewise, to apply it to ornate operatic 
music, though with somewhat singular result when 
the cantor shifts from voice to voice. On the other 
hand, it hardly suited the songs by Leoncavallo and 
Gretchaninoff with which Mr. Rosenblatt ended, and 
which he sang with strange breaks and emphases. 
Yet in a sense they revealed the possibilities of his 
voices—were they fused into one—in the usual singing 
of the concert hall. Elsewhere the singularity of his 
tones and of his vocal procedure subdued almost every 
other impression, Such an exhibition of Oriental 
song, alike in violent transitions and tenuous orna- 
ment has been hitherto unknown to untravelled 
American ears. How they would have received it in 
the opera house, had Mr. Campanini persuaded Mr. 
Rosenblatt thither, it is easy to predict. There he 
would have been the same curiosity as the tinkling 
little Japanese woman, Mme. Miura. For the present, 
the cantor remains a like ‘‘nine-days-wonder”’ of the 
‘oncert room. 
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MISS BARSTOW’S EXPERIENCES 











Viol:nist, in Letter, Tells of Thrilling 
Times at the Front 














M. H. Hanson, the New York man- 
ager, has received a letter from Vera 
Barstow, the violinist, dated from the 
Paris Y. M. C. A., Nov. 8. Miss Bar- 
stow writes: 

“T have been having thrilling times 
over here; have been at the front for al- 
most a month, advancing with one divi- 
sion last week so fast after the Germans 
that we got ahead of our supplies. For 
two days I went without food, drink or 
sleep. We were ditched on a night trip 
and while the driver went for help a 
Jerry came overhead and dropped ma- 
chine-gun bullets all around us. No one 
was hurt in our party, but a few hun- 
dred yards ahead six men were killed. 

“The roads were being shelled so heav- 
ily that we had to advance very slowly, 
and it took us all night to reach the 
town we were headed for, which was 
only five miles from where we started. 
The supplies had not yet arrived, and 
there were no accommodations of any 
kind. Our men had not been in the 
place long enough to clean it, and there 
were dead men and horses strewn along 
the roads and fields. We had to turn 
back, riding all day through miles of 
desolated country. Before we left we 
were bombed by five Jerries. They flew 
very low, directly over our heads. I 
could not help watching them, although 
I was frightened. The noise was ter- 
rific. 

“We have billeted in French and German 
dug-outs, good, bad and indifferent. 

“There are many things I should like to 
write, but they would be censored; so I must 
be patient. You probably never read the 
paper or look at a war map without seeing 
the names of some of the places where we 
have been, but we are not allowed to men- 
tion them in our letters. 

“Our experiences have been unique in many 
ways. A few days ago, I played in a field 
hospital just behind the line, for the 
wounded who were brought in to have their 
wounds dressed before being taken to a base 
hospital. Many of them were dying, and 
most of them were seriously wounded, but 
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they were all brave and smiling. The doc- 
tors said that quiet violin music, more than 
anything else, would soothe them and dis- 
tract their attention from the pain they were 
suffering. 

“Some German prisoners were brought in, 
wounded, only sixteen years old, all 
of them very thinly clad. They were cheer- 
ful and seemed quite pleased at having been 
taken by the Americans. 

“Did I tell you that for a couple of weeks 
we played in the open air? Sometimes we 
were able to reach as many as 6000 men in 
one day by playing three successive per- 
formances. We go through mud sometimes 
almost to our knees. I have never seen so 
much mud in my life. We all look like 
tramps most of the time, but my health is 
perfect. I feel better than I have for two 
years. The life seems to agree with me, in 
spite of the fact that I undergo real hard- 
ships.” 


some 





President Wilson Thanks Mme. 
Gabrilowitsch 


In a letter received by Clara Clemens- 
Gabrilowitsch from President Wilson in ap- 
preciation of her gift of Stormfield, her late 
father’s home at Reading, Conn., as a con- 
valescents’ home, he says: 

“T have no doubt that there would be a 
great deal of inspiration to them [the con- 
valescents] in the knowledge of the fact 
that they were being permitted to enjoy the 
hospitality of the daughter of Mark Twain 
in a house which was once his and bearing 
a name which would suggest to them Cap- 
tain Stormfield, of whom, of course, most of 
them would know.’’ 





Herma Menth Appears at Columbia and 
Camp Upton 

Herma Menth, the young pianist, gave a 
joint recital on the evening of Nov. 22, with 
Cornelius van Vliet, the Dutch ’cellist, at 
Earle Hall, Columbia University, New York. 
On Nov. 15 Miss Menth appeared at Camp 
Upton with several other artists, participat- 
ing in two concerts there, the first before 
an audience of 5000, the second before 3000. 

















| Ruth Mc Tammany 


‘« Music and entertainment are as vital to the soldier as food and sleep,’’ 
And Miss Ruth McTammany backs him up 
A niece of the late 


says General Pershing. 
over here with her work in the training camps. 
John McTammany, inventor of the player piano, this young artist is well 


qualified to recognize the superlative qualities of the A. B. Chase Piano. 








“‘ You have surely put the A. B. Chase 
Piano «Over the Top.’ Iam as sure of 
the wonderful charms of the Piano as I 
am that the Allies have won the war.” 








Ruth McTammany. 





| THE A. B. CHASE CO., Norwalk, O. 


GROSVENOR, LAPHAM & Co. 
Fine Arts Building 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


| 

| THe A. M. HumME Music Co. 
| 194-190 Boylston Street 

| Boston, MASS 
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John O’Sullivan 


New Irish Tenor of Chicago Opera Ass’n Scores Great Success 


“O’Sullivan’s Batting Average is About 100” 


“NEW 


EVENING POST. 


which sounds the call to 


feats he is accomplishing. 


vocal skyrockets as if they 


“O’SULLIVAN A RARE 
DE VRIES—CHICAGO 


mount caliber. 


in range. 





TENOR SCORES IN 
SAYS KARLETON HACKETT, 


His voice at a first hearing is of the clarion quality, 


Those not of the trade hardly realize the tremendous 
Few tenors can even attempt 
to sing the score in the original key. 
master of himself and tossed off phrase after phrase of 


The new tenor, John O’Sullivan, is happiest when he 
can astound us with the superb surety of high high Cs, 
of which he gave us at least a half dozen, as well as 
countless B naturals and B flats in profusion. 
who can successfully juggle with the Rossini tessitura 
are rare in our day, and O’Sullivan is one of these. 


“TENOR O’SULLIVAN HITS MARK 
SAYS MAURICE ROSENFELD, CHICAGO DAILY 


He has a good personality, is intelligent 
in the handling of dramatic situations, and his voice can 
be rated as of brilliant quality of carrying power, high 
He managed the high and difficult music with 
adroitness and was accorded a flattering reception. 


“O’SULLIVAN IS WELCOME,” SAYS FREDERICK 
DONAGHEY, CHICAGO DAILY TRIBUNE. 


‘WILLIAM TELLU’,” 
IN CHICAGO 


Mr. O’Sullivan is the most welcome of operatic 
strangers from Paris in recent seasons. Tenors who can 
sing the music of Arnold as written are infrequent 
pheomena. He did so on Wednesday and did it bril- 


liantly. 


arms with brilliant power. 


He was complete 


were thi at all. 
Te “O’SULLIVAN ANOTHER GREAT TENOR,” SAYS 


EDWARD C. MOORE, CHICAGO DAILY 


TENOR,” SAYS HERMAN JOURNAL. 


EVENING AMERICAN. O’Sullivan made his first bow to the Chicago public 
on Thanksgiving Eve. It would have been almost 
enough to find someone who could sing the role of 
Arnold in ‘‘William Tell” at all. That he did it in such 
stunning fashion as he did came very near to making 
him a big sensation on the strength of the one appear- 
ance alone. He is decidedly a personality, this Irish- 
Frenchman. 


Tenors 


IN ‘TELL,’ 


NEWS. “O’SULLIVAN’S BATTING IS ABOUT 100,” SAYS 
\ ORT Ta mu ‘ ; , ‘ay P EXAMINER. 
Mr. O’Sullivan disclosed operatic qualities of para- 


He took the old Rossini music and played with it 
like a vocal acrobat, juggled it about with the greatest 
apparent ease, hitting the high notes plumb in the middle. 
In fact, when hitting high C’s, O’Sullivan’s batting 
average is about 100. 
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LETZ QUARTET IN 
NOTABLE CONCERT 





| The Letz Quartet, Hans Letz, First 
Violin; Sandor Harmati, Second 
Violin; Edward Kreiner, Viola; 
Gerald Maas, ’Cello. Concert, 
JEolian Hall, Evening, Dec. 3. 
The Program: 
Quartet in G (Koechel, No. 

387), Mozart; Quartet in E Flat, 


Op. 74, Beethoven; Quartet in F, 
Op. 22, Tchaikovsky. 








Here are four instrumental artists 
who seem to sense the true spirit of en- 
semble playing. Not yet have they 
achieved the superlative balance and 
unity which belong to quartet-playing in 
its finest estate, but these qualities are 
the fruit of long years of association, 


and the Letz Quartet is a comparatively 
recent entrant into the ranks of Amer- 
ican chamber music bodies. Their play- 
ing possesses vitality, it is charged with 
warmth, feeling, life. Every man is an 
artist. ; 

The Mozart Quartet was in more 
ways than one the most refreshing offer- 
ing on the program. Particularly ar- 
resting were the wonderful Minuet and 
finely wrought Andante cantabile. 
Splendidly played was this score. Bee- 
thoven’s “Harp” Quartet also received 
an admirable interpretation, the beauti- 
ful Adagio stirring its hearers deeply. 

The Tchaikovsky F Major is by no 
means a masterwork. One feels that 
the Letz Quartet could easily have found 
a finer example of semi-modern quartet 
writing. After all, isn’t Tchaikovsky 
overplayed these latter years? Why 
should this tame Russian, real talent 
though he was, figure on so many pro- 
grams when the works of other men at 
least as great receive only occasional 
performances? 

The audience, which should have been 
larger, considering the quality of this 
concert, applauded the four players with 
real fervor after each movement of the 
several quartets. This was the Letz 
Quartet’s first concert of the season, the 
original first event having been post- 
poned. =~ 





Navy Quintet Obliged to Postpone 
Dates Owing to Peace Voyage 


Among the callers last week at the 
office of MusicAL AMERICA was John 
Doane of Northwestern University, one of 
the quintet which is providing the music 
for the President on his trip to Europe. 
Mr. Doane made a flying visit just be- 
fore going abroad. He said they had 
been touring the country with great suc- 
cess in the interest of the Navy Relief 
Society. Now that they had been select- 
ed for the honor of accompanying the 
President, the quintet of course could 


not keep the dates which had been ar- 
ranged for them through the kind offices 
of the Music League. New dates, how- 
ever, could be made in the spring. 

The quintet, therefore, requested that 
all those who were interested would 
kindly write to the Music League in New 
York and arrange matters with it. 


SEIDEL SHARES HONORS 
WITH ST. LOUIS FORCES 


Brilliant Young Violinist Assists at 
Zach Concert—Gruen Plays 
t “Pops” 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 30.—Yesterday’s 
symphony concert brought another vio- 
lin virtuoso to us in the person of Toscha 
Seidel. Giving over about half of the 
program to this young man, Mr. Zach 
contented himself with the performance 
from manuscript of Archibald T. David- 
son’s “Tragic” Overture, written around 
Hawthorne’s_ thrilling “Rappaccini’s 
Daughter.” The orchestra was heard to 
great advantage in the interpretation 
of the work, which was modern in char- 
acter, and admiration was evoked by 
the composer’s marked versatility. The 
other orchestral number was the Bee- 
thoven Seventh Symphony, to which Mr. 
Zach gave a forceful reading. 

The latter half of the program was 
devoted to Seidel and the Wieniawski 
Concerto in D Minor. The young artist 
played it with a brilliancy and fire that 
completely aroused the big audience at 
the matinée yesterday. His attacks 
were most precise and never once did he 
falter in the technical intricacies of the 
work. His rich, round tone was heard 
to fine advantage in the melodious work. 
He gave two encores, both beautifully 
done. 

Last Sunday’s “Pop” concert brought 
another of the city’s own artists before 
a Symphony audience in Rudolph Gruen, 
the young pianist, who has already been 
admired in recital here. He gave the 
first movement of the MacDowell Con- 
certo in A Minor in a most approved 
fashion, and as solo numbers a Nocturne 
and Valse by Chopin. Undoubtedly this 
young man possesses unusual ability; 
his playing is clean-cut and decisive and 
his style convincing. Mr. Zach’s offer- 
ings consisted of “March of the Ber- 
saglieri,” Eilenberg; Overture to “Zan- 
etta,” Auber; “Suite Algérienne,” Op. 
60, Saint-Saéns, and Two Dances by 
Ilynski. Frederick Fischer conducted 
fifteen minutes of community singing at 
the end of the program. H. W. C. 











Lazaro Active in Concert Before Re- 
suming Operatic Work 
Hipolito Lazaro, Spanish tenor of the Met- 


ropolitan Opera Company, has been kept 
busy in concert work of late. Since Nov. 15 
he has been heard in Pittsburgh, Pa. (Heyn 
Course): in Montreal, under the management 
of Evelyn Boyce; in the Maine Music Fes- 
tivals; in Detroit, in James DeVoe’s con- 
certs: St. Joseph, Mo., in Mrs. Hill’s course, 


and the Fritschy course in Kansas City. On 
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MASTER OF VOICE TECHNIQUE 
and INTERPRETATION 
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Louis Wins and Edouard Gendron 
to Make Tour of American Cities 
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Louis Wins, Violinist, and Edouard Gendron, Pienist, Who Are Visiting America Under 
Auspices of French-American Association for Musical Art 


OUIS WINS, violinist, and Edouard 
Gendron, pianist, who are to make 
a tour of the United States under the 
auspices of the French-American Asso- 
ciation for Musical Art, will make their 
first appearance in this country at Car- 
negie Hall, 
evening, Dec. 18. 
These two young Frenchmen appeared 


New York, on Wednesday — 


first in joint recital in 1911 and attract- 
ed considerable attention. Subsequently 
they made successful tours of France, 
Switzerland, Belgium, Holland and Nor- 
way, but had to discontinue their artis- 
tic labors at the beginning of the war, 
Gendron serving two years with the 
Thirteenth Artillery Regiment and Wins 
with the Twenty-third Regiment of the 
Colonial Infantry. 





Dec. 5, he opened Mrs. Katie Wilson’s concert 
course in Washington, D. C., and on the eighth 
in Boston, sang in Ellis’s Sunday afternoon 
concerts. On Dec. 10 he appears in Kate 
Lacey’s series at Columbus, Ohio. Mr. La- 
zaro rejoins the Metropolitan in January, 
but not before he has filled several other 
important concert engagements shortly after 
the New Year. 


THE FIQUES IN OPERA 








Brooklyn Musical Educator Conducts 
Performance with Wife in Cast 


Under the auspices of the National 
Opera Club of America, Carl Fiqué, who 
is well known in Brooklyn and whose 
artistic work and that of his wife, Kath- 
erine Noack Fiqué, is widely known, 
conducted the performance of the comic 
opera, “The Doctor of Alcantara,” by 
Julius Eichberg, Thursday ' evening, 
Nov. 28, in the grand ballroom of the 
Waldorf-Astoria. 

Mrs. Fiqué, in the part of the saucy, 
coquettish maid, practically the leading 
role, won much commendation for her 
splendid singing and_ dramatically tell- 
ing impersonation. Her mazurka song 
and dance were a feature of special 
charm. 

Mr. Fiqué’s conducting brovght him 
hearty applause. |; i A 





Cortot’s Final Recital Under Auspices 
of “Friends of Music” 


The first public concert this season of the 
Society of the Friends of Music will be a re- 
cital by Alfred Cortot, the French pianist, on 
Jan. 22 at Aolian Hall. It will be Mr. Cor- 
tot’s final appearance in New York this year, 
as he sails shortly after this date. 





Claimed That Four Leaders Wish to 
Head City Park Band of Baltimore 
BALTIMORE, Mp., Dec. 3.—Considerable in- 

terest has been aroused in music circles of 

this city by the publication to-day of the 

Baltimore Star of a story which says four 
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Mr. GEORGE HAMLIN 


TENOR 
Announces that he has begun teaching for the winter term 


Residence address 


1070 Madison Avenue 





Telephone 
Lenox 8186 


applicants are making an effort to secure the 
appointment by the Board of Park Commis- 
sioners as director of the City Park Band. 
The place was formerly filled by Daniel 
Feldmann, who resigned a few months ago. 
Those mentioned as being in the race for the 
place are Fritz Gaul, Charles H. Bochau of 
the Peabody Conservatory of Music faculty, 
Edward V. Cupero, and Otto Steinwald. 
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Harold Bauer said: 
"The Clark Irish Harp is 


charming instrument with ex- 
cellent quality of tone and sur- 
prising volume." 











And this splendid instrument re- 
ceived a most enthusiastic reception 
from the boys in the trenches. 
They were loud in its praise. 


Jr. Model $75. Style “*A’’ $150. 
F, O. B, Syracuse 





Clark Harp Mfg. Co. 


405 So. Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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“RECOGNIZED INTERNATIONALLY AS 
ONE OF THE GREATEST AUTHORITIES 
AND ONE OF THE MOST SUCCESSFUL 
VOICE TEACHERS OF THE PRESENT DAY.” 


Address: L. LILLY, Sec’y 
6 East Sist St., New York 
TEL. 687 LENOX 
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Choruses—5,000 Join in 
N. Hoxie’s Leadership. 


Philadelphia Industrial Workers 
to Compete in Great Song Contest 


Employees of Stetson Company and the Cramp Shipyard to 
Hold Competitive “Sing” for a Silver Cup Presented by 
John C. Freund—First Trophy Ever Offered to Industrial 

‘“Viictory Sing’’ Under Albert 





























HILADELPHIA, PA., Dec. 5.—More 
than 5000 employees of the John B. 
Stetson Company and the Cramp Ship- 
yards greeted with hearty cheers last 
night the announcement made by Albert 
N. Hoxie that John C. Freund, president 
of the Musical Alliance of the United 
States, has offered a silver cup to the 
employees of these companies to be won 
in competitive singing. Mr. Hoxie paid 
a warm tribute to the work Mr. Freund 
had been doing in the cause of music 
for nearly half a century. 
The announcement was made at the 


great “Victory Sing” held by the em- 
ployees of both companies at the Stetson 
Auditorium last night, when the Stetson 
people, with the Cramp employees as 
their guests, filled the great auditorium 
and for two hours joined in singing 
songs of victory and patriotism under 
Mr. Hoxie’s inspiring baton. 

“Stand up if you mean to work for 
this cup,” Mr. Hoxie said to the repre- 
sentatives of the Stetson Company, and 
they rose to their feet in a body. Then 
the Cramp people got up, vigorously tes- 
tifying their determination to win the 
first trophy ever offered for competitive 
singing between industrial institutions. 
It was planned to hold weekly rehearsals 
of the employees of both companies, un- 
til the latter part of January, when the 
competitive “sing” will be held, with Mr. 
Freund as the guest of honor and a dis- 
tinguished group of musicians as judges. 

Although the program was not sched- 
uled until eight o’clock, there were many 
nundreds gathered at seven o’clock to 
await the opening of the auditorium 
doors. Preceding the program a medley 
of patriotic airs was played by Adam 
Geibel, organist of the Stetson Audito- 
rium, and then the Cramp Shipyard 
Orchestra took their places, giving an 
opening number before the song leader 
came on to lead the great audience in 
“America,” the opening number of a 
program that amply testified to the de- 
light the great crowd took in singing 
under Mr. Hoxie’s capable leadership. 

Two soloists from the ranks of the 
Stetson employees were presented in 
Mrs. M. J. Boorce and William Mc- 
Quade, and their numbers met with 
hearty applause. Three other soloists 


well known in musical circles added to 
the delight of the program, Mrs. James 
Francis Cook appearing in a new song 
written by her husband, James Francis 
Cook, editor of the Etude, “Send Me a 
Rose from Homeland,” which the audi- 


ence later sang enthusiastically. Mr. 
Cook spoke briefly on the part that mu- 
sic has played in war service and called 
attention to the service flag of the John 
B. Stetson Company, with its 566 stars. 
“We will give these men a singing wel- 
come when they return,” he said, and 
the audience pledged itself unreservedly 
to such a welcome. Clara Yoacum 
Joyce, contralto, and Emily Stokes 
Hagen, soprano, also gave several offer- 
ings, to which additional numbers had 
to be added. Welsley Clark was at the 
piano for the soloists, and Miss Jones 
was accompanist, with the orchestra, for 
the community singing. 

These song programs by great gather- 
ings of industrial employees are part of 
a comprehensive plan that Mr. Hoxie is 
working out to start all Philadelphia 
singing. During the last month more 
than 85,000 persons have sung under his 
baton, the list including the men of the 
Aircraft Production Factory work, stu- 
dents of the public schools, men of the 
Cramp Shipyards, church audiences and 
the big “Victory Sing” of last evening. 
In addition to these gatherings, more 
than 100,000 persons sang under Mr. 
Hoxie’s leadership around the Liberty 
statue on the days when the nation was 
celebrating the armistice news, and four 
huge gatherings of people in different 
parts of Philadelphia sang songs of vic- 
tory and Thanksgiving under his leader- 
ship on Thanksgiving Day. Singing ac- 
tivities at the League Island Navy 
Yard are also continuing as vigorously 
as ever under Mr. Hoxie’s supervision 
and this part of the daily program at 
the Navy Yard is being especially em- 
phasized, and will continue to be em- 
phasized, during the demobilization 
period. 





Epidemic Causes Cancellation of Two 
Important Denver Concerts 


DENVER, CoLu., Nov. 27.—A recurrence of 





the influenza epidemic, which caused a ban 
on all public gatherings here a few weeks 
ago, prompted the health authorities again 
to close the town for a few days, with a re- 
sult that two more important concerts were 
cancelled — the one scheduled for Monday 
night by Arthur Middleton, appearing in the 
Municipal Artist series, and one by John 
McCormack on the following evening, under 
Robert Slack’s management. At this writing 
the epidemic seems under control and it is 
anticipated that the city will be ‘‘open” again 
next week. fk, ae 

Charlotte Lund and Helen Schaefer 


Warmly Greeted in Flemington, N. J. 


FLEMINGTON, N. J., Dec. 3.—Chartotte 
Lund, the New York soprano, and Helen J. 
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IN OPERA, CONCERT, CHURCH 


Schaefer, organist, gave a splendid concert 
here last evening. Miss Lund won her audi- 
ence’s immediate favor in the aria, ‘‘Pleurez, 
mes yeux,’’ from Massenet’s ‘‘Le Cid’; a 
group of Norwegian songs by Sinding, Groén- 
dahl, Grieg and Lie, and American songs by 
Nevin, Florence Parr Gere and Kramer. Her 
final number was Tchaikovsky’s ‘“‘Toujours A 
toi,’” which she delivered brilliantly and with 
great expression. In Spross’s “Scherzo Ca- 
price,’’ Bruch’s ‘Kol Nidrei,” Dethier’s “Con 
Amore,’’ Cadmore’s Caprice and Buck's 
“Variations on a Scotch Air,’’ Miss Schaefer 
displayed her skill as an accomplished organ- 
ist. She also played Miss Lund’s accompani- 
ments finely on the piano. 


Anna Milligan King Scores in Recital 
at Forest Hills, L. I. 


_ Edith Milligan King, Brooklyn pian- 
ist, scored a distinct success Sunday 


evening, Dec. 8,, at a recital given before 
a large audience at the Forest Hills 
Inn, Forest Hills, L. I. In her first 
group Miss King played Chopin’s Etude, 
Op. 10, No. 3, and displayed technica 
skill and beauty of tone. This was fo! 
lowed by Alexander Rihm’s “Little Ca- 
price” and Moszkowski’s “Etincelles,”’ 
both of which were charmingly given 
With Schumann’s “Widmung” and Rihm’ 
‘Wedding Music” Miss King effectively co: 
cluded her second group, and was obliged t, 
give several encores. The large audience wa 
genuinely enthusiastic. C.. 2. 2. 





Lillian Heyward, the young New Yor! 
soprano, has sung “The “Magic of You; 
Eyes,” by Arthur A. Penn, a number of 
times in her concerts and has written th 
composer that it is one of the most apprecj 
ated songs she has ever used. She will co; 
tinue singing it this season. 
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“Intense feeling and a clear purpose in the 
expression of it.” 


“Artistically gifted as a ‘singer and has culti- 
vated her gifts to excellent issue.” 
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SING FOR VICTORY 
IN MINNEAPOLIS 


Choral Club and Orchestra Also 
Draw Large Crowds 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 4.—From 
the several standpoints of general in- 
terest, attendance, enthusiasm, emo- 
tional satisfactoriness and whole-souled 
participation, the “Victory Sing” on 
Thanksgiving Day easily took first place 
among recent significant musical affairs 
nere. 

fhe Civic Music League was the local 
agency for carrying out the plans of 
the Women’s Committee of the Council 
of Defense for giving adequate expres- 
sion to the sentiments of the hour. Stan- 
ley R. Avery, president of the league; 
William MacPhail, chairman of its com- 
munity music committee, and Frederick 
W. Mueller, song leader, were leading 
figures in the successful climax of the 
local two-year development of group 
singing. 

Five thousand persons gathered in 
the Armory on the holiday afternoon to 
sing the songs they knew and loved. 
National hymns, war songs, home songs, 
camp songs, songs of praise, all found 
their place on the program. James 
Beck was at the piano. 

Harry Phillips, baritone, sang “The 
Flag That Never Knew Defeat” and 
“Oh, My America.” The War Camp 
Community Quartet, consisting of Ed- 
nah Hall, soprano; Elsa Mace, con- 
tralto; F. M. Ingold, tenor, and Clar- 
ence Scheibe, bass, gave two numbers. 

Mr. Avery says of the league that it 
is still busy with war work and that 
with the coming of peace it will give 
special attention to the welfare of local 
music. 

Dr. Caryl B. Storrs, who returned not 
long since from Serbia to his accustomed 
place as music editor of the Minneapolis 
Tribune, was recently a guest of the 
league, to whose members he recounted 
briefly the story of his experiences. J. 
A. Ridgway, of the Park Board, and 
Reinald Werrenrath have also been 
guests of the league in the recent past. 

The Apollo Club had a nearly full 
house for its first concert of the season 
at the Auditorium. H. S. Woodruff con- 
ducted the chorus of male voices through 
a program which contained some fine 
numbers. Unfortunately there was some 
lack of balance between the parts; the 
tenors were rather weak and flat. But 
the twenty-five stars of the club’s serv- 
ice flag easily accounted for this short- 


coming and gave special significance to 
some of the numbers, such as Sander- 
son’s “God Be with Our Boys To-night.” 

An offering of particular interest was 
one by the Minneapolis composer, Stan- 
ley R. Avery, “The Timber Trail,” the 
solo part in which was taken by Reinald 
Werrenrath, the evening’s assisting art- 
ist. Perhaps the best choral number on 
the program was “The Vast Unnum- 
bered Throngs That Sway,” Brorson- 
Grieg, a selection which was beautiful 
in itself and was made still more beau- 
tiful by the fine solo work of Mr. Wer- 
renrath. Dr. Rhys-Herbert at the 
piano was an impeccable accompanist, 
and Edmund S. Ender assisted at the 
organ. The numbers presented by the 
club included the “Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner,” “Rule, Britannia,” the “Marseil- 
laise,” “Your Lad and My Lad,” Cole; 
“Bedouin Song,” Foote; “My Ain Folk,” 
Lemon, and others. 

Mr. Werrenrath was the outstanding 
figure of the occasion. Especially fine 
was his singing of “Le Manoir de Rosa- 
monde,” Duparc; “Le Miroir,” Ferrari, 
and the Massenet “Vision Fugitive.” 

Another large audience. drawn from 
vet another element of the city’s musical 
public, filled the Auditorium for the 
first of the season’s very popular con- 
certs of the Young People’s Symphony 
Orchestra Association, Mrs. George C. 
Christian, president. A program de- 
signed especially to exhibit the possi- 
bilities of the flute, piccolo, oboe and 
English horn was played by the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Ober- 
hoffer, the conductor, made some eluci- 
dating remarks. What he characterized 
as “the home run of the fairies” in Men- 
delssohn’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
Scherzo was eagerly anticipated and rec- 
ognized by the youngsters in the audi- 
ence. Some of Mr. Oberhoffer’s best 
work is done in these concerts, and the 
women’s organization which sponsors 
them is to a great extent responsible for 
the continued existence and well-being 
of this fine orchestra, which is the great- 
est feature of the city’s musical life. 


Nine numbers were played at this concert: 
Andante from a Flute Concerto by Molique;: 
Scherzino for flute and string orchestra by 
Leonardo de Lorenzo, who was the soloist 
in this number; “Scéne Réligieuse’’ from “Les 
Erinnyes,’’ Massenet; ‘‘Dance of the Toy 
Pipers” from ‘Tchaikovsky’s ‘Nutcracker 
Suite; Intermezzo from “Carmen,” Bizet; 
“Minuet of the Will-o’-the-Wisps” from ‘‘The 
Damnation of Faust,’”’ Berlioz; a selection for 
oboe and orchestra, with Bruno Labate as 
soloist; the symphonic poem, “Omphale’s 
Spinning-wheel,’’ Saint-Saéns, and Largo 
from the “New World’ Symphony, Dvorak. 

Herman Beyer-Hane, the new solo ’cellist 
of the orchestra, appeared at its third popular 
concert last Sunday afternoon. A most cor- 
dial welcome was given the newcomer, and 
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BEACH, MRS. H. H. A. 
A BONG OR Titer Lets ccc cccce 12 
A HYMN OF FREEDOM.......... .10 
(My Country ’tis of Thee) 
Editions for Mixed, Men’s, Women’s 
Voices. 
FAR AWA’. Women’s Voices (Trio) .10 
BRANSCOMBE, GENA 
GOD OF THE NATIONS. National 
Hymn 
Edition for Soprano and Baritone 
Solem Ge COROPUE ho sevccesrsscvece 12 
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Performed by New York Community 
Chorus, Harry Barnhart, conductor 














PEACE CELEBRATIONS 


PART-SONGS 


FOOTE, ARTHUR 
THE MUNSTER FUSILIERS. Men’s 
Voices 





Performed by the Apollo Club, Boston 





HADLEY, HENRY K. 
THE RECESSIONAL 
Fathers) 
Edition for Mixed Voices 
HERMAN, R. L. 
FREEDOM, OUR QUEEN.......... 12 
Editions for Mixed, Men’s, Women’s 


HUHN, BRUNO 


(God of Our 
12 


eeoeereeerereereerseeseeeeeeeese 





raise to the Bounteous Giver. Tenor 
Solo 

: Glad, O ye Children. Baritone Solo 
‘ature’s Message. Soprano Solo and 


Quartet (or Chorus) 


SUTIPENIE- GG vesccasacatdeduadasnes 12 
ON V 12 Editions for Mixed, Men’s, Women’s 
SOLDIER-CAP. Jomen’s Voices... . 
| PEACE WITH A SWORD......... ‘15 pe Saisie 
Edition for Mixed Voices. Hymn es eee. : Ip ANE Bun ree .08 
| | Performed by the Handel and Haydn Editions for Mixed, Men’s, Women’s 
| | Society, Boston, and The North Shore PASMORE, H. B. 
Festival Chorus, Chicago THE BRASS BAND (Trio) Women’s 
Tat 9 
DEMAREST, CLIFFORD WE cceecadacaceewevekonrseceese « “ 
AMERICA TRIUMPHANT ......... 12 RISHER, ANNA PRISCILLA , 
Editions for Mixed, Men’s, Women’s PEN 4, ace atarhcdscces eae +» 12 
Unis, Seeeneett 4a ities eotcncdeasit ¢ 05 Editions for Mixed, Women’s (Trio) 
DENNEE, CHARLES ROECKEL. J. L. 
FOR THE FLAG AND AMERICA.. .12 OUR SOLDIERS, WELCOME 
ANGLO-SAXONS OF TO-DAY .... .12 DOPED). Sita, aa epee a se eaeaens ee 12 
Nditions for Mixed, Men’s, Women’s Editions for Mixed, Men’s, Women’s 
CANTATA 
SHACKLEY, F. N. A SONG OF PRAISE 75 
Contents 
Lord, Thou art my God. Baritone Solo O Lord, How manifold are thy Works, 
raise to the Great Creator. Chorus Chorus 


I will extol Thee. Soprano Solo 

We sow the Seed. Alto Solo and Chorus 
Our Fathers’ God to Thee. Chorus 
Blessed are the People. Soprano Solo 
Bless Thou our Native Land. Chorus 





Complete List of Music Suitable for Peace Celebrations, Services of Thanksgiving, etc. 
Sent free upon application. 
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A New Photograph of Giulio Gatti-Casazza, General Manager of the Metropolitan Opera 


Company, in His Office. 


The Distinguished Impresario Posed for the Camera Man 


as He Was Planning His Repertoire for a Week of Opera 





he was immediately recognized as one of the 
city’s leading musicians. The number chosen 
for his first solo appearance was the ’Cello 
Concerto in B Minor, Op. 104, by Dvorak. 
His tone is not large, but it is musically 
pleasing in quality and its use was adroit. 
His style seemed to be one particularly and 
excellently adapted to ensemble playing. 
Two pieces for a sextet of woodwind in- 


strumcnts, by Bruno Labate, proved to be 
novel and pleasing. The players were Mr. 
Labate, Mr. De Lorenzo, Mr. Nelson, Mr. Per- 
rier, Mr. Kuehne and Mr. Cunnington. 
Borowski’s ‘March Triomphale’’; Rossini’s 
Overture, “La Gazza Ladra,” and four num- 
bers from Glazounoff’s Suite, “Scénes de Bal- 
let,” were also on the program. 
Yr. ae C. 2B 





PLAN SPARTANBURG FESTIVAL 


Directors Meet to Discuss Giving of 
Event in Coming Spring 


SPARTANBURG, S. C., Dec. 2.—Steps in 
preparation for the best music festival 
ever held in Spartanburg were taken 
when the directors recently met for the 
purpose of considering plans for the 
coming spring festival. 

No music festival has been held in 
Spartanburg this year because of war 
conditions. The directors plan to make 
that of the coming spring more elab- 
orate than any preceding one in order 
to make amends for having omitted this 
season’s. 

At the directors’ meeting a successor 
was elected to the late Warren DuPre, 
president of the Festival Association at 
the time of his death early last spring. 
L. W. Perrin, a well-known young at- 
torney of this city, was chosen. The 
other officers are A. M. Chrietzberg, 


‘ vice-president; L. W. Jenkins, secretary 


and treasurer, and Prof. Edmond Mor- 
ris, musical director. 


The meeting was called for the purpose of 
discussing the advisability of putting on the 
big festival some time during the spring. 
No definite action was taken, for Prof. Mor- 
ris stated that it would not be wise to make 
a final decision until he could go North and 
find what orchestras and artists were avail- 
able. He said he expected to visit New York 
immediately to make a thorough siudy of 
the musical field, and on his return to 
Spartanburg would report on the situation. 

All the directors expressed themselves as 
being heartily in favor of giving a festival 
in the Spring. It seemed to them that since 
there has not been one in Spartanburg since 


Mr. Jenkins, the treasurer, reported that 
the association had several thousand dollars 
in the bank. ae DD. a 





Eleanor Spencer Triumphs in Newport 

NEwportT, R. I., Nov. 22.—Eleanor 
cer, the distinguished young pianist, ap- 
peared here last evening in Rogers High 
School Hall under the auspices of the Phil- 
harmonic Society and won a notable success 
in an engaging program. Opening with the 
Bach-Liszt Prelude and Fugue in A Minor, 
Miss Spencer gave interesting performances 
of Chopin’s B Minor Sonata, Mendelssohn’s 
“Variations Sérieuses,’”’ for which she was 
applauded to the echo. Her modern group 


Spen- 


comprised a Ravane by Enesco, two pieces 
from Rhené-BAaton’s “En Bretagne” suite 
“Fileuses’’ and ‘“Crépuscule d’Eté” and 


three études from Opus 8 by Scriabine. In 
these modern compositions Miss Spencer 
again demonstrated her high artistic gifts, 
her technical skill and thorough musical per- 


ception. She closed the program hyper- 
brilliantly with Liszt’s “Venezia e Napoli.” 
Among her extra numbers, which she was 


compelled to add, were Schu-nann’s F sharp 
Major Romanza and _  Chopin’s 
Harp” étude. 


‘‘Aolian 





Max Donner to Teach at State Univer- 
sity of West Virginia 

Max Donner, the American violinist, who 
has recently been located in Boston, has 
been chosen to head the violin and orchestra 
departments at the State Univresity of West 
Virginia at Morgantown. Mr. Donner, on his 
way South, visited the New York offices of 
MUSICAL AMERICA on Monday, Dec, 2. On 
Monday, Dec. 9, Mr. Donner gave his first 
recital at the University. 





Batie Bowen Fulton, soprano, has selected 


1917, a festival next year should attract «, pid Not Know” and “Values.” by Fred 

hundreds of music-lovers from all sections erick W. Vanderpool, and Arthur A. Penn's 
of the State. “Smilin’ Through” for her concert programs. 
muse, 
13 Four Personal Columbia R 

lA our Personal Columbia Records © 
| R ; : 
2 R Wand’ring Along............ Paderewski = 
5 7 Chanson de Printemps....... James Rogers = 
ey Mexican Folk Song. . Edited by Eleanor Hague = 
5 MEZZO-CONTRALTO _ Love Watches Over All....... Lincoln Case = 
= PRESS COMMENTS : 
= “A voice of strong individuality of timbre, mellow and full.’’—N, Y. Sun. S 
= “A tone of exceptional quality.’’—N. Y. Globe. z 
= ‘“‘Keen sense of interpretative values.’’—N. Y. World. 4 
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Boston Extols Rabaud’s Interpretation 
of a Skilfully Designed Program 











Symphony's Leader Acquits Himself Brilliantly at Fifth Concert— 
Raymond Havens Admired in Recital—Raoul Vidas and Rosita 
Renard Make Fine Impression—Whipp Another Excellent Re- 
citalist—Dr. Muck Still in Land of Living 














Bureau of Musical America, 
120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Nov. 30, 1918. 


ENRI RABAUD’S program for the 
fifth concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra was not only a very in- 
teresting one, but it was so remarkably 


well balanced that among the pieces 
chosen everyone in the audience must 
have found something to his liking. For 
the conservatives there were Weber’s 
Overture to “Euryanthe” and Mozart’s 
“Jupiter” Symphony; for those who live 
more in the present, Dukas’s “The Sor- 
cerer’s Apprentice” and Borodine’s Sec- 
ond Symphony made the concert a nota- 
ble one. 

Weber’s Overture seems still to hold 
its own, particularly when given as bril- 
liant a performance as it was yesterday 
under Mr. Rabaud’s baton. The roman- 
tic and mysterious slow movement was 
unusually effective. The Mozart sym- 
phony was played sympathetically and 











was applauded by the audience with 
appropriately restrained and “classic” 
enthusiasm. The restraint was sponta- 
neously abandoned in the second half of 
the program, however, for the audience 
was electrified by Mr. Rabaud’s dramatic 
reading of “The Sorcerer’s Apprentice.” 
Some people who thought that they were 
tired of this inimitable Scherzo admitted 
that it sounded as if new. The subtle 
humor was never more irresistible and 
the climax was magnificent. 

No one but a Russian could have writ- 
ten Borodine’s symphony, but a French- 
man, Mr. Rabaud, was able to give it an 
eloquent and imaginative interpretation. 
The conductor evidently understood the 
Russian spirit of the symphony, with its 
contrasts between rugged themes, stir- 
ring barbaric rhythms, and the beauty 
of the Slavic folk-like melodies. 


The Week’s Recitalists 


Raymond Havens gave a piano recital 
last week in Jordan Hall. The program 
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greatest of all concert singers. 


Rosen, because I promised him I would. 


WOMEN'S MUSIC CLUB 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 





OFFICE OF PRESIDENT 
942 MADISON AVENUE 


November 22nd 1918. 


Haensel and Jones, 
Aeolian Hall, 
New York City. 


My dear Mr Haensel, and Jones:- 
Last evening Mme Matzenauer repeated her triumph 


of last Spring when she established her reputation here as the 


voice, her thorough musicianship, and her wonderful artistry form 
a combination beyond rivalry. 


Max Rosen received a remarkable ovation, one of the 





greatest that Columbus has ever given any artist. 
audience simply went wild, and his name is on everybody's lips to- 
Please give me an option on him for next year. 

It was one of the very greatest concerts which the 
Women's Music Club has given in its long history. 


thank you for having made it possible. 


I am enclosing clippings. 


Mme Matzenauer, if she wishes then. 


With kindest regards, 


Very sincerely yours, 


Metin, & AA. 


President. (rr Wh v. 
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Her regal presence, her glorious 


Am sending same to Max 
Will you kindly send to 


included the Toccata, D Minor, Bach- 
Tausig; Six Etudes, Chopin; Sonata, B 
Minor, Liszt; Etude, F Sharp Maior, 
and Etude, D Major, Stravinsky; Pre- 
lude, A Flat Major, Variations in A Mi- 
nor, Edward Royce, and other works. 

While too many pianists are still hold- 
ing to the “closed shop” policy toward 
new compositions, Mr. Havens deserves 
— for giving us an opportunity to 

ear the two Stravinsky Etudes and the 

two pieces by Edward Royce. Mr. Ha- 
vens played as a sincere musician of 
taste and intelligence, with understand- 
ing and command of the resources of the 
piano and with a musical touch. He 
neither distorted the music nor forced his 
instrument beyond its natural bounds. 
The Chopin Etudes brought out well 
these qualities in Mr. Havens’s playing, 
at the same time gave us the impres- 
sion that he is an intellectual rather than 
emotional player. 

The pianist gave us a first hearing of 
two etudes by Stravinsky, which were in- 
teresting though less original than we 
expected from the composer of “Pe- 
trouchka.” Also a prelude by Edward 
Royce, played for the first time in Bos- 
ton, and the same composer’s Variations, 


which have been received by the critics - 


as a notable contribution to American 
music. 

The audience was very cordial and de- 
manded several additional numbers from 
Mr. Havens after his regular program. 

Last Sunday’s concert was divided be- 
tween violin and piano music, the violin- 
ist being Raoul Vidas and the pianist 
Rosita Renard. 
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In Boston large audiences assemble 
only for artists whose reputation is firm. 
ly established, like John McCormack, or 
whose advance has been sensationally 
heralded, as was Galli-Curci before he; 
first appearance. Miss Renard and Mr. 
Vidas were both new to Boston auij- 
ences and had no more than usual an. 
nouncement; hence it was not to be ex. 
pected that every seat in Symphony Ha]] 
would be taken, but what the audience 
lacked in numbers it made up in enthu- 
siasm. At first non-committal but ex. 
pectant when Mr. Vidas appeared on the 
stage, the audience warmed to him more 
and more with each number until at the 
end he received as genuine applause as 
any successful artist could desire. In 
fact, he seems already bound to be a 
favorite with the musical public here. 
He was praised for the beauty of his 
tone, for his musical interpretations, 
and for the fluency of his technique. 

Miss Renard renewed the favorable 
impression she made at her first ap- 
pearance in Boston a few weeks ago. 
The refinement of her style was particu- 
larly enjoyable in a group of pieces by 
Debussy, and in the Liszt Sonetto and 
Polonaise she displayed the technica] 
brilliance for which she is already well 
known. 

Hartridge Whipp, baritone, of New 
York, accompanied by Leonora Fisher, 
gave a recital last Friday evening before 
the Harvard Musical Association at the 
club-rooms. The program contained four 
groups of songs, the first including Han- 
del and Bach, the second French compos- 
ers, the third Grieg and the final one 
American composers. 

The six songs by Grieg, forming to- 
gether the cycle called ‘Reminiscences 
of Mountain and Fjord,” made the hit of 
the evening. Most of these songs are 
new to this country, and we are glad to 
be introduced to the cycle as a whole by 
so sympathetic an interpreter as Mr. 
Whipp, whose singing of it will undoubt- 
— rescue it from its undeserved neg- 
ect. 

As an encore Mr. Whipp sang, for the 
first time in Boston, a stirring patriotic 
song just composed by William Arms 
Fisher. The song is called “Zero Minus 
One.” It was written in the trenches 
and describes forcefully the terrible sus- 
pense of the last sixty seconds while the 
soldier waits for his watch to reach the 
time agreed upon for going over the top. 

“Des Pas de Sabots,” by Laparra, and 
the “Légende de la Sauge,” from Mas- 
senet’s “Jongleur de Nétre Dame,” were 
the best liked in the French group, and 
“We Two,” by A. Walter Kramer, at- 
tracted special attention among _ the 
American songs. 

Mr. Whipp sang with real musical 
feeling and understanding, and was 
given the enthusiastic applause which 
he deserved. 

Rumors of the death of Karl Muck, 
former conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, which have reached us 
on an average of twice a month ever 
since his arrest last spring, would seem 
to be disposed of by the following para- 
graph just given to the Boston press: 

“Mrs. Karl Muck, wife of the former 
leader of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, called at the office of United States 
Marshal Mitchell in the Federal Build- 
ing to-day, after a trip to Fort Ogle- 
thorpe, where her husband is interned as 
a German enemy alien. She said that 
Dr. Muck had escaped the influenza and 
is in good health. He has organized an 
orchestra of German musicians who 
were members of musical organizations 
in different parts of the country prior to 
internment. Under the enemy alien act, 
Mrs. Muck was obliged to call upon the 
marshal after having been out of the 
city by permission.” 

CHARLES ROEPPER. 





People’s Institute Organizes Public 
Choral and Orchestral Classes 


Under the auspices of the People’s 
Music League of the People’s Institute, 
Wadleigh High School will be an active 
musical center this winter, directed by 
Jaffrey Harris, a young American mus!- 
cian, in whom Walter Damrosch became 
interested when the former was dean of 
the music work of Iowa State Univer- 
sity. A choral society and a full sy™- 
phony orchestra will be formed. Any- 
one who cares to sing is welcomed in the 
chorus, which is especially for amateurs, 
and it is hoped that it will number not 
less than 100. Everything, even the mu- 
sic, is free. Rehearsals will be held once 
a week. The Symphony Orchestra has 
room for 150 men, and there is no rule 
preventing women musicians from jo!"- 
ing. For further information Jaffrey 
Harris should be seen in the commun!‘y 
center rooms of Wadleigh High School, 
on rehearsal evenings, at eight o’clock, 
when the Choral Society assembles. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Bolshevistic Outbreak at Moscow Conservatoire, Demanding Equal Pay for the Charwoman and the 
Leading Tenor, Ends Ignominiously—England’s Millionaire Opera Impresario Offers to Build 
an Opera House for Manchester—Risler Carries Best Traditions of French Art in Pianoforte- 
Playing to Italy and Spain—Beecham Standard Does Not Meet Requirement—Essential for 
Worthy Future of Opera in England, Accordi 
Opportunities for English Boy Organists—London “‘Proms.’’ Not an Unalloyed Joy to Critical 
Music Lover—Bologna Honors Debussy’s Memory 





ry OLSHEVISM’S effect upon music in 
Moscow is indicated by a news item 
ecently given out in Berlin. The Con- 
ervatoire in the Russian city of the 
kremlin is now called the People’s Pal- 
ace of Music, and it seems that a grant 
of $100,000 was recently voted it on con- 
dition that the money be equally divided, 
with the result that the charwoman was 
given the same “wage” as the director. 

In consequence of this condition a lead- 
ng tenor, rather than accept the same 
salary as the mere stage hands, pre- 
ferred selling programs to giving the 
public the benefit of his voice and art. 
His refusing to appear on the stage 
promptly led to the restoration of the 
fat salaries to the artists, thus ending 
in short order the “equal shares’’ sys- 
tem in so far as the Moscow Conserva- 
toire is concerned. 

The Musical News of London warns 
that the story must be treated with re- 
serve, as it comes from Berlin, but thinks 
it worth repeating as giving a further 
idea of the havoc wrought by Bolshev- 
ism. “It is a system which, one can 
readily understand, appeals strongly to 
the charwoman. It would also have ap- 
pealed to the sense of humor of Sir W. 
S. Gilbert. What a comic opera he could 


have written on the subject!” 
* * * 


Boy Organists in England to the Fore 


Young boy organists in England have 
had the war to thank for many church 
positions that otherwise would have been 
entirely beyond their reach. A lad of 
fifteen, Oswald Moat by name, has just 
been appointed deputy organist of Holy 
Trinity Church in Sloane Square, Lon- 


don. 
* * * 


Sir Thomas Beecham Offers Manchester 
an Opera House 


What appears to be a stroke of very 
good fortune has just befallen the city 
of Manchester. Sir Thomas Beecham 
has magnanimously offered to build an 
opera house there, and all that the Man- 
chester City Council is asked to do is to 
provide a site of not less than 45,000 
square feet and receive the gift subject 
to certain conditions. 

The donor will provide a house not 
less In size and importance than that of 
any Similar institution in London or any 
of the Continental towns, according to 
London Musical News, and it will be 
commenced as soon as circumstances con- 
sequent upon the war shall permit. Sir 
Thomas undertakes to maintain and 
manage it for a period of ten years, at 
the expiration of which time he will pre- 
‘ent the building as a gift to the city. 

The late millionaire pill manufactur- 
ers musie-loving son, practical music 
patron that he is, reserves the right dur- 
ing his lifetime to appoint the staff, 
Which shall control and manage the busi- 
ness and artistic part of the institution. 
and he is to draw up a constitution for 
's future government. He also makes 

‘iain fair and necessary arrangements 

egard to the liabilities that will be 
rred by the city authorities who 
me after. Altogether, it would seem 
‘hat every point making for the success 
he project has been thought out and 
ided for. 
e e' £ 


“Prom.” Concerts “Lethargic Anodyne,” 
Says London Critic 


loyal is the English public tradi- 
illy to long-established institutions 
it comes as something of a shock to 
a Londoner actually speaking dis- 
igmgly of the “Proms.” at Queen’s 
. conducted these many years past 
‘ir Henry Wood. It is evident, too, 


Singers Developed for the Stage 


~' a, concert, musical comedy. 
iC appearances arranged. 
igent assistance securing engagements. 


‘celled Instruction for breath contro! and voice placing. 











that this same Londoner, whose name is 
William Atheling, has no special love 
for the Grieg Concerto, and, moreover, 
that he is not addicted to perjuring his 
soul for the sake of encouraging home 
creative talent indiscriminately. 

At any rate, it was not at all a happy 
evening for him when the Belgian pian- 
ist Arthur de Greef appeared as Sir 
Henry Wood’s soloist and a native com- 
poser, Cyril B. Rootham, conducted the 


to London Writer—War Makes Many 








will remain interesting all through. 
“The noise of oboes and ’cellos playing 
softly is quite pleasant. Musicians given 
a key and told to improvise should be 
able to make quite pleasant sounds. The 
‘consorts’ in Elizabethan barber shops 
are said to have proceeded in this man- 
ner. . . . One gets very tired of feel- 
ing that the music of an orchestra may 
‘go off’ at any moment into the ‘Old 
Oaken Bucket’ or the National Anthem.” 























WHERE THE BERLIN OPERA REVOLT TOOK PLACE 


This, the Berlin Royal Opera, is the building in Unter der Linden, familiar to thousands 
of American visitors to Berlin, which was recently the scene of the extraordinary 
revolutionary outbreak among the choristers, dancers and orchestra players, 


described on another page. 


Although the personnel refused to elect either Richard 


Strauss or Leo Blech, his assistant conductor, to membership in their executive 
council, Government intervention seems to have placed Strauss securely in the 


saddle, in control of the musical forces for the time being. 


It is not to be desig- 


nated a ‘‘Royal’’ Opera House any longer. 


overture to his unperformed opera, “The 
Two Sisters.” This is what he has to 
say in The New Age concerning the per- 
formance of the concerto: 

“The Puh-pur-up-up-paw opening of 
the Grieg Concerto was carefully modu- 
lated by the pianist, De Greef, who was 
in his element with the essentially light, 
and possibly icy, tinkle. Wood was in 
good form. De Greef showed a suave 
skillfulness, obviously, very experienced. 
The effect was unified, and this is not a 
despicable feat in the performnace of the 
piano cum orchestra combination. I had 
even moments of enjoyment during the 
first movement. The clarity of the piand 
went well against the resinous quality 
of the strings. De Greef’s strong point 
is not his bass, nor is Wood’s the for- 
tissimo blare. 

“Later ‘parts of the composition were, 
or were given as, fireworks and no more, 
and the long piano passage went off into 
cinema. In the second movement De 
Greef lost attention, and I found myself 
wondering how long the Russian flag 
would remain in the bevy of colors over 
the organ. ‘Prom.’ music is perhaps 
very good for tired people who want a 
rest and lethargic anodyne rather than 
an extension of life, a vivification of life, 
in the arts.” 

As for the British composer’s over- 
ture, the writer admits that after a 
period of “doleful.dumps” with a “rather 
depressingly vegetarian” theme, there 


“are some excellent bars, but, he .takes 


leave to observe, the function of a com- 
poser is to shape a composition which 


Risler a Dominating Figure in French 
Music World 


When Edouard Risler plays Paris 
flocks to hear him. It is scarcely too 
much to say that France regards him 
now in all the ripeness of his art as her 
master-pianist par excellence. He played 
Beethoven—two sonatas—and Chopin at 
his recent Paris recital, and it would 
appear that he had never played with 
greater splendor and breadth. His 
audience was almost riotously enthusi- 
astic. 

Risler has been giving many concerts 
in the French Provinces. Shortly he will 
begin an extended tour that will embrace 
Switzerland, Italy and Spain. In Madrid 
he is to give-no fewer than five concerts 
for the exclusive Philharmonic Society 
of that city. orate 


Bologna Pays Tribute to Debussy 


Italian musicians paid homage to the 
late Claude Debussy by giving a special 
Debussy concert at the Communal Thea- 
ter in Bologna. The Liceo, of which Fer- 
ruccio Busoni was once director, took the 
iniative in arranging it, and the Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction lent official pa- 
tronage. 

Rodolfo Ferrari, remembered here as 
Arturo Toscanini’s predecessor at the 
Metropolitan, conducted an _ orchestra 
through “Les Rondes de Printemps,” 
“L’Aprés- Midi d’un Faune” and “Iberia,” 
a singer hamed Nessy Cappelli sang sev- 
eral of the Debussy songs, and Alfredo 
Casella, who is a good pianist as well as 


ROBERT AUGUSTINE — rete voice ra 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE BLDG. 





one of the leaders of musical Futurism 
in Italy, played the “Children’s Corner” 
suite and three of the Preludes. 

a * * 


American Standard Urged for English 
Opera in Future 


How opera is to be fostered in England 
now in the reconstruction period is a 
subject that is occasioning much dis- 
cussion in the English press. 

The return of Albert Carré to the 
Paris Opéra Comique as presiding di- 
rector is looked upon as an indication 
that in opera as well as other matters 
connected with art the French are look- 
ing ahead, with every intention of main- 
taining their place. It means concretely, 
as one English observer has put it, that 
one of the great musical institutions of 
France—where opera is the concern of 
the State and under the direct control of 
the Minister des Beaux-Arts—will be 
guided with unerring taste, vigor and 
discretion. 

It is not the question of opera in the 
vernacular that is a matter of concern to 
the Saturday Review, for opera in Eng- 
lish “has long ceased to be a neglected 
‘ugly duckling,’ and is as fine and flour- 
ishing a bird now as any in the family 
and perfectly well able to fend for 
itself,” but real anxiety for the future of 
opera in England has to do rather with 
“the application to it of those forces 
which have secured its survival and 
prosperity in other lands.” 

These forces are thus catalogued: 
(1) The support and partial control of 
the State, or in lieu thereof (as in Amer- 
ica) the capital and personal interest 
supplied by wealthy lovers of the art; 
(2) the engagement of a certain propor- 
tion of available singers of the first 
rank, British for choice, but also foreign 
when merit or need compels; (3) the en- 
couragement of the study of opera by 
rising native vocalists and composers 
through the establishment of a national 
training schoo] and the payment of ade- 
quate salaries to the finished artist; and 
(4) the maintenance of an unexception- 
able standard of excellence in the per- 
formances. 

Musically philanthropic, Sir Thomas 
Beecham has had nothing but the warm- 
est support from the English press for 
his persistency in “carrying on” through 
the war years, but the Saturday Review’s 
writer, while recognizing that the word 
“State-control” is not popular just now, 
thinks it nonsense to pretend that the 
task of providing and directing opera on 
behalf of the opera-loving public should 
be vested in a single individual, however 
rich or however talented. ‘Monopolies 
in art,” he points out, “are rarely unac- 
companied by evils of some sort, and the 
particular one to which we most object 
in the present operatic monopoly is em- 
bodied in a policy that harmfully affects 
three out of the four conditions enumer- 
ated above. It is the evil of allowing 
commercial considerations to unite with 
personal whim, caprice or prejudice in 
the government of a large operatic in- 
stitution.” 

There follows the plainest speaking 
yet indulged in, publicly at least, regard- 
ing Sir Thomas’s opera enterprise. ‘The 
Beecham Company might be made the 
nucleus of a worthy national undertaking. 
But to achieve this it would have to be 
strengthened and improved in well nigh 
every detail. It does not include a solitary 
singer of the first rank. Reliance has to 
be placed almost wholly upon British 
talent, and that in the present year of 
grace is respectable, no more. So much 
the worse for the public. The level of 
the performances does not improve. A 
creditable ensemble counts for a great 
deal, but not for everything. Our chief 
complaint is that the singing remains 
inferior. Not alone are the voices of the 
principals poor in quality, but their dec- 
lamation has no breadth or nobility; 
their style is too often amateurish, their 
vocalization, save in rare instances, lack- 
ing in finished grace and charm. It is as 
inconceivable that these attributes should 
be beyond our reach as that they should 
be missing from the executive economy 
of a leading opera company. 

“It may be true that the vocal art of 
to-day is but the pale shadow of what it 
was when Patti and Melba and the De 
Reszkes were being heard in London 
thirty years ago. It is not yet, however, 
a lost art. We are merely out of touch 
with it here, and there is no reason why 
we should continue to be so. The stand- 
ard in America is much higher, and it is 
kept up at the present time by the pay- 
ment of better salaries and a judicious 
mixture of the foreign with the native 
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[Continued from page 17] Patrons of the London Palladium have 

nee found great joy of late in the accom- 

R plishments of a clever and versatile mu- 

elements. It is useless to depend upon  gicjan named Garadini, who plays the 


the native entirely if there are not 
enough good singers to go round.” 
Wholesome advice is then given to the 
London critics to raise their standard if 
better things are to be accomplished in 
the domain of opera. “In the place of 
unmeasured praise, not to say flattery, 
for every example of opera that we are 
favored with, let us see faults fearlessly 
pointed out, bad singing described as it 
deserves to be, and generally helpful 
criticism employed rescue the art of the 
lyric theater from its present low level.” 


piano, the violin and the concertina, 
each, we are told, with great skill and 
art. 

As a pianist, made up as Liszt, he 
offers a strikingly true to life imper- 
sonation, but at the same time he is 
guilty of an unpardonable anachronism. 
For this Liszt sits down at his instru- 
ment and plays Rachmaninoff’s C Sharp 
Minor Prelude! The Russian composer, 
as all the world knows, was but thirteen 
years old when the great Hungarian 
pianist died. P ee Se: & 





DETROIT WEEK RICH 
IN MUSICAL EVENTS 


Matzenauer, Powell, Elman and 
Gabrilowitsch Among the 
Concert Givers 


DETROIT, Dec. 4.—It would be difficult, 
indeed, to choose the outstanding feature 
of the concert at Arcadia Auditorium on 
the evening of Dec. 3, which included the 
singing of Mme. Margaret Matzenauer, 
the playing of Mme. Maud Powell and 
the pianistic art of Frank La Forge. 
Mme. Matzenauer, in superb voice and 
in her happiest mood, included in her 
first group “Lungi del Carobene,” of 
ITecchi; Grieg’s “The Dairy Maid,” “In 
the Steppe,” by Gretchaninoff, and De- 
bussy’s “Ncél des petits enfants.” the 
last two of which gripped her audienc:. 
Her rresentation of Meyerbeer’s “Ah, 
mon fils!” was flaw'e-s, as wes “My 
Heart at Thy Sweet Vo'ce,” which fol- 
lowed as an encore. Four songs com- 
prised her American group, Sneaks’ 
“When the Bovs Come Hore,” Brans- 
combe’s “Dear Lad of Mine” end two 
songs by her accompanist, “Before the 
Crucifix” and “Supplication,” both of 





which evoked a storm of applause for 
composer and interpreter. As encores 
Mme. Matzenauer added the national an- 
thems of America, Belgium and France 
and “The Year’s at the Spring.” 

Mme. Powell was practically a new- 
comer to Detroit, her last appearance 
here having been several seasons ago, 
and she, too, was rapturously welcomed. 
The Allegro Moderato of Wieniawski, 
with which she opened the program, dis- 


played the magnificent artistry which . 


has made her a towering musical figure. 
Allegretto and Larghetto, by Nardini, 
were well liked, but a catchy little 
“Scherzo Fantastique” of Bazzini made 
the audience clamor for encores and 
finally produced “The Maiden’s Wish.” 
Other numbers included Lento from a 
Concerto by Cecil Burleigh, “Play of 
Waves” by Edwin Grasse and her own 
arrangement of four American folk- 
songs. 
popularity by his masterful playing of a 
Chopin Nocturne and a Study in Octaves 
by Boothe. His solos found as much 
favor as his accompaniments, which 
speaks for itse'f. The vrogram closed 
w'th en imnressive rendition of B‘zet’s 
“Agnus Dri” >v Mrre. Matzenauer, Mme. 
Powell and Mr. La Forge, with Axel 
Skjerne, who had provided delightful ac- 
companiments for Mme. Powell at the 
organ. 

Mischa Elman appeared at the Detroit 
Arena on the evening of Dec. 2 before 
an enthusiastic audience of considerable 


Mr. La Forge added to his local © 


size. His program, containing several 
novelties, opened with a concerto in A 
Major by Nardini-Nachez, played with 
consummate skill. Following the famil- 
iar Concerto in A Minor of Vieuxtemps, 
Mr. Elman offered a group of poems by 
Chausson, impressive by their extreme 
interest and the violinist’s excellent in- 
terpretations. The next group included 
a Gluck Largo, a tuneful Waltz by Hum- 
mel; “Dans les Bois,” by Paganini-Vog- 
rich, and the Franko arrangement of the 
“Hymn to the Sun” from “Le Cog d’Or,” 
which last proved a veritable gem. Mr. 
Elman was repeatedly recalled for fa- 
vorite encores, the Schubert Serenade 
and “Ave Maria,” the Dvorak “Humor- 
esque,” the “Chorus of Dervishes” and a 
number of his own transcriptions. Josef 
Bonime is an able accompanist and an 
accomplished soloist, as was revealed in 
the two concertos. 

On Sunday afternoon, Dec. 1, the De- 
troit Symphony Orchestra gave a “pop” 
concert at Arcadia Auditorium before an 
audience that filled every available seat 
and showed the popularity of these pro- 
grams with the general public. Retain- 


‘ing the high standard established at the 


first “pop,” Mr. Gabrilowitsch opened 
the afternoon with a scholarly reading 
of the “Egmont” Overture of Beethoven, 
then, proceeding to the first “Peer Gynt” 
Suite, which, under the magic of our re- 
cently acquired conductor, assumed new 
beauties and was the sensation of the 
day. The Saint-Saéns “Danse Macabre” 
and Elgar’s “Pomp and Circumstance” 
were played with majestic splendor. 
Djina Ostrowska, first harpist of the 
orchestra, made a fine impression by the 
facile technique and wealth of tone 
shown in her performance of Introduc- 
tion and Allegro by Ravel. The playing 
of Graham Harr's of the first violin sec- 
tion carried conviction, and he met the 
technical and artistic requirements of 
Vieuxtemps’ Concerto in D Minor with 
the utmost ease. The accompaniments 
provided fcr both soloists were eminently 
satisfactory. 

Tuesday’s musicale presented a pro- 
grem of Christmss music on the morning 
cf Dec. 3 at the First Unitarian Church. 
The contralto voice of Mrs. Ne‘l Snow 
was heard t» advantage in “Noél d’En- 
fant’, by Edmond Missa, and “Calm on 
the Listening Ear of Night,” by F. Flax- 
ington Harker, Theodosia Eldridge pro- 
viding the violin ob>ligatos. Norma 
Meyer contributed a finte solo and Mrs. 
Chas. C. Welker sang “The Holy Night” 


by Brewer and “In a Manger Lowly,” by 
Mabel Daniels. Mrs. Yunck played the 
violin obbligatos for these numbers, all 
of which were exquisitely done. Prob- 
ably the most eagerly anticipated event 
of the Tuesday musicale is the appear- 
ance of the triple quartet, which is al- 
ways heard at the Yuletide concert under 
the leadership of Jennie M. Stoddard. 
As usual, the chorus gave an excellent 
account of itself in “Holy Night,” by 
Barnby-Nevin; “The Sleep of the Child 
Jesus,” by Gevaert, and Conant’s “O 
Little Town of Bethlehem.” Mrs. Daniel 
Wells, Mrs. Boris Ganapol, Mrs. M. D. 
Bentley and Mrs. Minnie Caldwell 
Mitchell provided excellent accompani- 
ments. M. M. 





How Amparito Farrar Celebrated 


A post-card of the Paris Opera House has 
just been received in New York from Mrs 
Farrar, mother of Amparito Farrar, the 
young American soprano, who is on her way 
home after having sung for four months 
along the various battle fronts. It reads: 

“We have had three wonderful days cele 
brating the greatest of all victories. Last 
night Amparito sang on the steps of the 
Opera House, under a huge American flag 
She began with the ‘Star-Spangled Banner, 
which she followed with a group of songs 
and ended with the ‘Marseillaise.’ A great 
multitude cheered her. It was a thrilling 
moment, not soon to be forgotten. 

‘“‘We leave for home next week.” 





Berumen Heard in Two 


Concerts 


Ernesto BerGmen, the Mexican pianist 
recently appeared at the McAl!pin Hotel in 
two concerts. On Nov. 27 he played for th 
South American Association of New York, 
and on Dec. 1 he apneared at a concert for 
the benefit of the sufferers in Mexico. Mr 
BerGmen played at both concerts two un 
usual Spanish compositions. His second 
New York recital will take place on Feb. 26 
at A®Xolian Hall. 


Ernesto 





WASHINGTON, D. C.—The patriotic 
Thankseiving song service at the Church 
cf the Covenant, under the direction of 
Sydney Lloyd Wrightson, included old 
and new compositions in its program. A 
chorus of 150 voices presented the works 
and Harvey Murray presided at the or- 
gan giving as solos Largo and a March 
by Handel. 
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A NOTABLE RECITAL IN NEW YORK by 








LIVER DENTO 





At Aeolian Hall 
on Nov. 30th 


From the Reviews of the New York 
Critics on the Following Day: 


Pitts Sanborn in the Globe: 


Oliver Denton—may his tribe increase—is one pianist who 
puts heart and brains into his playing. To the performance 
of the “Keltic” sonata, Mr. Denton brought not only a com- 


Henry T. Finck in the Evening Post: 


petent technic and sufficient power but poetic feeling and 


perhaps a special sympathy. 


James Huneker in the Times: 


Oliver Denton, a pianist of singing tone and poetic temper, 
rarely a show of mere technique, and never an affectation, is 
one of the few artists in New York whose annual recital is 


always a pleasure to his audience. 


Sylvester Rawling in the Evening World: 


Mr. Denton has more than technical facility; he plays with 
beauty of tone, with sentiment and with understanding. 


a * Rafferty in the Morning Telegraph: 


He has the calm, authoritative and unobtrusively earnest 
manner of the scholarly pianist which he is, and entirely won 
his mest critical hearers with his fine discrimination and 


tender intelligence. 


Katharine Lane in the Evening Mail: 


Mr. Denton’s eloquent fingers made the shimmering passages sparkle like a 


crystal brook. . 


Exclusive Management: 


Mr. Denton displayed an unusual versatility. 


Mr. Denton proved himself a master of technic and there 
was poetic charm in his playing of the exquisitely tender and 
melodious slow movement of the sonata. 


Reginald DeKoven in the Herald: 


Oliver Denton is greeted as one of the greatest of artists ot 


the pianoforte. 


It was a good deal more than enthusiasm for the American 
musical product which won for Oliver Denton a reception no! 
second to that accorded to soloists like Paderewski. Mr. Den- 


ton has a highly developed technique and a rarely sympa- 
thetic and compelling method of playing. His tone and touch 


are of real beauty he can make the piano sing, and, when op- 
portunity requires it, he can rise to’considerable heights 0! 
sentiment and emotionalism. 
veloped. He had to give no less than five encores and th: 
crowd before the platform still clamored for more at the close. 


His technique is highly de 


Irving Weil in the Evening Journal: 


Mr. Denton once more proved himself to be an interestin: 
pianist by virtue of a thorough technical equipment directe‘ 


intelligently to the service of sincere interpretation. 


Brooklyn Daily Eagle: 


Mr. Denton is an extremely able young pianist and worthy of many anoth: 


hearing. 


Stieff Piano Used 


DANIEL MAYER, Aeolian Hall, New York 


Helen L. Levy, Associate Manage 
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FAMOUS STREETS 


Fifth Avenue Lures Mr. Thomas Jones, Organist, of Kazoo, Minn.—He Finds That the Church of the Ascension Has the Only 
Woman Organist of the Avenue—Dr. Carl's Resources Enlarged by Merger of Other Churches with Old First Presbyterian 
—Work of Quartet the Chief Musical Feature at Marble Collegiate Church 





By DOROTHY J. TEALL Jt 








[This article is the first of a series of 
vee which will give information on 
e salient points of the music at vari- 
; Fifth Avenue churches; the organist, 

soloists, the chorus, the répertoire, 
ecial musical features and other 
ints will be noticed. The series should 
ove of particular interest to directors 


church musie, and we advise the 
eservation of this article together 
+h those that are to follow.—Editor, 


\.USICAL AMERICA. ] 


\ R. THOMAS JONES plays the or- 
4 gan in 


the largest church of 
Kazoo, Minn. He is also the leading 
ocal teacher of that important city, 


ind you would naturally suppose from 
these facts that Mr. Thomas Jones is 
. great man. And such is the fact; but 
he is “a great man,” to use the Balzacian 
phrase, “of the provinces.” When visit- 
ne New York he actually does not know 
how to apportion his time among the 
city’s marvels. He wishes to see the 
fashion and beauty and luxury of the 
metropolis, but he also wishes to do his 
religious and artistic duty by hearing 
the music of some of the most notable 
of the city’s churches. 

lo Mr. Themas Jones we hereby pre- 
-ent our compliments and some hints for 
1 vlan of attack. How could business 


ind pleasure be more agreeably com- 
bined than in a Sabbath stroll up Fifth 
\venue, punctuated by halts at the 
famous churches, the stately mass of 
vhose buildings occupies an occasional 
corner? As Mr. Jones passes the Wash- 
ington Arch and proceeds along this 
street, he will ruk elbows with many a 
stroller who might profitably join him 
n his tour, for (publish it not in Gath!) 
many New Yorkers as well as provin- 
cials would find such a constitutional 
beneficial to their musical health. 


“Women’s Rights” in Church Music 


(he sobriety and solid worth of the 
region immediately to the north of 
Washington Square finds climactic ex- 
pression in the dark-hued Church of the 
\scension at the northwest corner of 
Tenth Street. This is the church whose 
rector is the Rev. Dr. Percy Stickney 
Grant, justly famed for his combination 
of certain progressive and not yet usual 
leas with the Episcopalian faith. At 

norning service he will preach on 
“Upton Sinelair’s Religion”; at one of 
the public forums in the evening he 
will present Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 
president of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association, as the 
‘peaker—very appropriately, too, in view 
of the fact that the Church of the 
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Musical Directors and Organists of Three Fifth Avenue Churches. 


Ascension has the only woman organist 
of the Avenue, Jessie Craig Adam. 

This church is musically unique in 
other ways as well. Its chorus of thirty 
voices is the only mixed choir in any of 
Fifth Avenue’s Episcopalian churches; 
and if Miss Adam were a theatrical 
manager instead of a director of church 
music, she would be known as an oppo- 
nent of the répertoire system, for in- 
stead of having a permanent quartet, 
she prefers engaging such soloists as the 
music planned for any particular serv- 
ice may require. This policy works espe- 
cially well in view of the fact that she 
makes a point of presenting a consider- 
able part of some well-known oratorio 
at Evensong every Sunday. Mr. 
Thomas Jones is likely, however, to hear 
as soloists two members of the choir, 
Mrs. John H. Flagler, contralto, and 
Boris Saslawsky, baritone. Other solo- 
ists whose names have appeared on the 
programs are Mrs. Edith Chapman 
Goold, Dicie Howell, Lotta Madden and 
Helen Newitt, sopranos; Mary Kent, con- 
tralto; Albert Lindquest, George Raseley 
and John Barnes Wells, tenors, and Wil- 
fred Glenn, bass. 

The larger choral works presented 
from Nov. 4, 1917, to May 12, 1918, and 
likely enough to be again scheduled for 
performance when the visitor drops in 
for the afternoon service, include the 
“Christmas Oratorio” of Bach, the 
“Christmas Oratorio” of Saint-Saéns, 
the “Creation” (twice), Stainer’s “Cru- 
cifixion,”. “Elijah” (three times), Gou- 
nod’s “Gallia,” Mendelssohn’s “Hear My 
Prayer,” Gaul’s “Holy City,” Parker’s 
“Hora Novissima,” MHandel’s “Judas 
Maccabeus” (twice), Spohr’s “Last 
Judgment,” Verdi’s “Manzoni Requiem” 
(twice), the “Messiah” (three times), 
Gounod’s “Redemption” and “St. Cecilia 
Mass,” Bach’s “St. John Passion,” Men- 
delssohn’s “St. Paul,” Handel’s “Sam- 
son” (twice), the “Seven Last Words” 


by Dubois, Dvorak’s “Stabat Mater” 
(twice) and that of Rossini (four 
times). César Franck’s “Beatitudes” 


has this year been added to the list. 


-the 





On Left: 
Center: Dr. William C. Carl, Old First Presbyterian Church; on Right: Richard T. Percy, Marble Collegiate Church 


These choral works are the high- 
light of the musical offerings, and Mr. 
Thomas Jones should make a point of 
observing them at first hand, for the 
custom of presenting a major part of 
an important oratorio regularly. every 
week is unique to this church, and the 
results which Miss Adam achieves are 
evidence of how much four hours of re- 
hearsal a week can be worth. 

He will gain a more general 
notion of the work done here from 
perusing representative programs. For 
morning service at eleven the 
selections chosen may be the Prelude to 
the “Deluge,” Saint-Saéns; “Jubilate” 
in A, O’Hare; offertory, “Hymn to the 
Trinity” (a cappella), Tchaikovsky, and 
postlude, a Melody in E by Rachman- 
inoff. Evensong, at four o’clock, might 
bring the anthem, “As Torrents in Sum- 
mer,” Elgar; offertory, “Elijah”; post- 
lude, Fugue in A Minor, Bach, and at 
the public forum at eight o’clock the 
musical program might comprise, as 
prelude, Allegro from Sonata No. 1, 
Guilmant, and “In the Twilight,” 
Harker; offertory, “Now the Day Is 
Over,” Marks; postlude, Largo, Handel. 

Musical offerings of another typical 
Sunday might be a “Hymn for the 
Time,” Farwell; a “Jubilate,” by Stan- 
ford; “Fierce Was the Wild Billow,” 
Noble; “Intercessory Hymn,” Edward 
German; a Toccata by Boellmann and 
some part of Borowski’s Sonata No. 1. 


A Presbyterian Cathedral 


Only two of Fifth Avenue’s churches 
front on an_ entire block. The 
first of the two that Mr. Thomas 
Jones will encounter is the Old First 
Presbyterian Church at Eleventh Street. 
If he is a travelled person, Mr. Jones 
will notice that the tower is copied from 
the Magdalen tower at Oxford and that 
the rest of the building is a reproduction 
of an English cathedral. 

The merger which recently combined 
the Madison Square and the University 
Place Church corporations with the Old 
First has enormously increased the 
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Jessie Craig Adam, Church of the Ascension; in 


funds at its disposal. As a result of 
this increase in means, many alterations 
are being made in the church building 
with the object of eventually turning it 
into what might be described as a Pres- 
byterian Cathedral. 

The chapel as well as the main audi- 
torium has an organ, and that in the 
church proper has been reconstructed by 
Ernest M. Skinner of Boston so as to 
utilize a part of the organ from the 
Madison Square Church. In the near 
future the rest of the Madison Square 
Church organ will be installed. There 
is a surplice choir of twenty solo voices 
and also a solo quartet, consisting of 
Margaret Harrison, soprano; Christine 
Barr, alto, and Vivian Gosnell, bari- 
tone. The place of George Brant, tenor, 
has not yet been filled. 

Dr. William C. Carl (name to con- 
jure with in organists’ circles!), who is 
organist and musical director here, a 
founder of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists and head of the Guilmant Or- 
gan School at 44 West Twelfth Street, 
says that this season will see the pro- 
duction, at the Old First, of several can- 
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tatas by Bach and oratorios of the 
world’s famous composers. Choral num- 
bers at the services will be of the dis- 
tinctly ecclesiastical style and will in- 
clude works of Palestrina, Orlando di 
Lassus, Vittoria, Sweelinck and Purcell. 
Franck, Guilmant, Saint-Saéns and 
others of the French school will be rep- 
resented in the programs, notable ex- 
amples from the English school will 
also be heard, nor are American com- 
posers to be overlooked. 

For the incidental music played by 
him, Dr. Carl draws on his large réper- 
toire. His organ recitals given here for 
years past have attracted many persons 
to this church and have helped build up 
its reputation. Many world-famous 
composers have written special numbers 
for these recitals. 

The musical library of the church will 
rouse envy in the breast of Mr. Thomas 
Jones if he happens to see it or even 
so much as hear of it, for it is one of 
the largest in the country and includes, 
besides Dr. Carl’s own collection and 
that of the church, the libraries of the 
late Gerrit Smith and of the Madison 
Square Church. 

The services here are held at eleven 
in the morning and eight in the evening. 
In the morning, if that is the time he 
chooses for attendance, our great man of 
the provinces may happen on a program 
like this: Prelude, “Magnificat,” Bon- 
net; anthem, “Thou Shalt Love the 
Lord, Thy God” (“Eli”), Costa, and 
postlude, “In Dulci Jubilo,” Byrd. The 
evening may bring, for prelude, a 
“Chorale with Variations,” by Smart; 
anthem, “Creation’s Hymn,” Beethoven; 
offertory, “Abide with Me,” DeLamar- 
ter, and postlude, “Dialogue,” Cléram- 
bault. 


Where a Vocal Teacher Is Organist 


Not till he reaches Twenty-ninth 
Street will Mr. Thomas Jones find an- 
other church. There, on the northwest 
corner, stands the Marble Collegiate 
Church, chastely gray in color, Gothic in 
line, cathedralesque in: effect. 

Though he was brought up on the ex- 


pectation of becoming a lawyer, music 
early claimed Richard T. Percy, the or- 
ganist here, for her own. He was play- 
ing in a New Haven church when he was 
fourteen; when he was but half-way 
through college, his father failed, and 
necessity co-operated with inclination to 
fasten the career of organist on him. 
Fate’s intentions in regard to Mr. Percy 
were very clear; a series of lucky acci- 
dents made him organist at the Fifth 
Avenue Baptist Church at the unprece- 
dentedly early age of twenty-three. 
Within a couple of years, Carl Dufft, the 
famous baritone, with whom Mr. Percy 
had been associated at that church, was 
called to the Marble Collegiate Church 
on the occasion of Dr. Burrell’s becom- 
ing minister there, and Mr. Percy went 
with him. Uninterruptedly during the 
subsequent twenty years, Mr. Percy has 
held the position of organist at this 
church. And yet, if Mr. Thomas Jones, 
with curiosity roused, should look him 
up in the musical “Who’s Who,” he 
would not find him listed as an organist 
at all! For while the fuller biographical 
note duly credits him with his activities 
as organist, the list of New York’s mu- 
sicians classifies him as a vocal teacher. 
The explanation is that for fifteen years 
Mr. Percy has appeared as organist only 
at the regular services of his church, 
for he has become constantly more ab- 
sorbed in his vocal teaching. 

Knowing these facts, Mr. Thomas 
Jones will see an example of the fitness 
of things in the importance which is ac- 
corded the quartet here, whose present 
members are Mrs. Catherine Mihr 
Hardy, soprano; Mrs. Adele Laeis Bald- 
win, contralto; John Campbell, tenor, 
and Wilmot Goodwin, baritone. Norman 
Jolliffe, who has been the bass here, is 
at present in France. Singers who have 
in times past been connected with this 
church include Carl Dufft and Evan 
Williams.- There is no chorus. 

One Sunday may bring, in the morn- 
ing, a solo by Henry Lincoln Case for 
tenor, and in the evening a _ baritone 
solo, Nerdlinger’s “Still, Still with Thee,” 
as well as an anthem by Arthur Foote 
with solos for alto and baritone. An- 
other Sunday will bring, as a soprano 
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solo, “Miriam’s Song of Triumph,” by 
Reinecke; Brahms’s “Cradle Song of the 
Virgin,” a contralto solo with viola ob- 
bligato, and an anthem by Shelley with 
a tenor solo. Mr. Percy particularly 
likes such classic vocal numbers as the 
quartets of Brahms and excerpts from 
the oratorios. Occasionally stringed in- 
struments are used for accompaniment, 
and among the organ selections to be 
heard here are compositions of Harry 
Rowe Shelley, Faulkes, Guilmant, Bach, 


RK Merkle, Haegg, Collaerts an 
ui. 

Among the anthems which figure o; 
the programs are some by such goo 
Americans as Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
Harry Rowe Shelley and Henry Hadley 

A walk of some seven blocks wil 
bring Mr. Thomas Jones to his next halt. 
at the Brick Presbyterian Church 
where another of the all-American com 
posers directs the music and plays the 
organ—Dr. Clarence Dickinson. 
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Barrére Ensemble Presented by Lan- 
caster Star Course 


LANCASTER, Pa., Nov. 30.—The 
Ensemble appeared as the second number of 
the Y. M. C. A. Star course at the Martin 
Auditorium on Nov. 28. The program wags 
enjoyed by a large, responsive audience. 
Among the many numbers the flute solo by 


Barrére ~ 


Mr. Barrére was most pleasing and wa 
heartily encored. 

Among those heard at a concert for t} 
United War Work Campaign were Gunhild. 
Jette, violinist; Anna E. Martin, pianist 
Elizabeth Schlegelmileh, harpist; Elizabet 
Charles, vocalist; the Liberty Quartet, Mrs 
Theda Wolf Stewart, reader, and Donald B 
Fraser, Scotch comedian. i, 3. 
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A “Victory” Day for The Americans Come! December 9th. Appearing on that 
day on the programs of the Rubinstein Club. CW. R. Chapman, Conductor); Men- 
delssohn Glee Club (lL. Koemmenich, Conductor); Apollo Club (J. Hyatt Brewer, 
Conductor). 

Printed in 4 keys: High, Bh; Medium-high, Akh: Medium, G:;: Low, F. Net cash .40. 
Part-Song arrangements: Male, Mixed, Women’s and Children’s Voices (or unison 
chorus). 

A. complete list of Fay Foster compositions wilk-be- mailed upon request. 
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Muzio Returns to Metropolitan 
Enacting ‘‘Tosca’’in Capital Style 
Soprano Admired in Name Part of Puccini Opera — ‘“‘Thais’’ 


Repeated— Alda and Martinelli Share Fonors in ‘‘Man- 
on Lescaut’? — “‘Marta’”’ the Saturday Matinée Offering 














rmHE repetition of Massenet’s “Thais” 

at the Metropolitan Opera House 
n Wednesday night, Dec. 4, was marked 
by a somewhat grotesque Reinhardt set- 
ting. The staging of the oasis, for in- 
stance, was startling. M. Monteux con- 
ducted fluently, but scarcely with the ut- 
most degree of emphasis. Mme. Farrar’s 
vocal interpretation of the title role de- 
noted an improvement over her singing 
of last season. Dramatically, additional 
gracefulness would tend to make this 
character more convincing. Robert Cou- 
zinow’s Athanaél was characterized by 
much temperament. His baritone voice 


was resonant, his enunciation excellent; 
whereas his powers to characterize the 
role tonally seemed limited. Athanaél 
demands greater emotional expression, 
more intensity of feeling and at times 
more pronouncedly lyrical singing. Oth- 
er and very acceptable members of the 
cast were Rafaelo Diaz, Leon Rothier, 
Minnie Egener and Sophie Braslau. Ros- 
ina Galli and her corps de ballet danced 
with insinuating grace and charm. A 
fairly large audience attended. O. P. J. 


“Manon Lescaut” 


Whatever the division of opinion 
might be as regards the exact status 
musically or Puccinistically of “Manon 
Lescaut”; whether it compares well or 
badly with the Italian composer’s later 
efforts, or in what respect it compares 
with Massenet’s “Manon,” there could 
hardly be two judgments as regards the 
uniform excellence of the production on 


Thursday evening, Nov. 5. Manon has 
been called Frances Alda’s best part; 
again not to make comparison, it was 
sung with a fresh, pure and true tone, as 
well as charmingly acted. Mme. Alda’s 
Manon is perhaps a less heartless cour- 
tesan than is Garden’s or Farrar’s; she 
is more light than she is loose, but she is 
characterized very winningly and in the 
last scene most sympathetically. One 
knew it beautifully sung when Mr. Papi 
would permit it to be heard. Mr. Martin- 
elli’s sonorous notes would not down, in 
the part of des Grieux, nor did one wish 
that they should so efface themselves, 
for he combined their volume with a 
beauty of color that explained if it could 
not excuse the shouts of glee from his 
admirers. These barely permitted him 
at times to finish the high notes which 
he so lavishly poured out. 

De Segurola sang the part of Geronte, 
the jealous and infatuated, with his cus- 
tomary finish. Montesanto as Lescaut, 
enjoyed himself thoroughly in a stage- 
villain role, and sang with more fluency, 
less vibrato and better tone than at his 
Amonasro début. The minor roles of Ed- 
mondo, of the Commander, and of the 
Ballet Master, were well sustained re- 
spectively by Giordano Paltrinieri, Louis 
d’Angelo and Albert Reiss. Pietro Au- 
disio sang his tiny strain as the Lamp- 
lighter with real beauty. Mr. Papi per- 
mitted the brasses too free reign on oc- 
casion; but the intermezzo was well per- 
formed and received its due meed of 
applause. Gc. FP. 


An Admirable “Tosca” 


Claudia Muzio returned to the Metro- 
politan again on Friday night as Tosca, 


a role in which she appeared last season. 
Always in the picture Miss Muzio has 
added breadth and restraint to her in- 
terpretation of the part and brings to it 
a wealth of vocal beauty and. personal 
charm. The performance as a whole was 
an exceedingly satisfactory one. Scotti 
gave his usual performance of Scarpia, 
the perfection of which has led to the 
statement that one rarely thinks of Scar- 
pia without thinking of Scotti as the 
ideal artist in this tremendously dramat- 
ic character part. Giulio Crimi as Cav- 
aradossi sang with much more opulence 
of tone as the opera progressed. In the 
duets with Muzio his work was particu- 
larly enjoyable. 

Malatesta was an admirable Sacristan 
and the others who sustained their parts 
satisfactorily were Giordano Paltrinieri, 
Vincenzo Reschiglian, Mario Laurenti 
and Cecil Arden. 

Roberto Moranzoni gave a fine reading 


of the score and deserved the spontane- 
ous and hearty applause which he re- 
ceived. The chorus deserves a word of 
commendation for exceptionally pleasing 
ensemble especially in the finale of the 
first act. D. L. bs 


Stars in “Marta” 


Friedrich Freiherr von Flotow’s pretty 
opera, “Marta,” was given on Saturday 
afternoon. Mme. Hempel achieved an- 
other popular success with her réle of 
Harriet; Mme. Homer was a distinctive 
and coy Nancy. Caruso made a kind of 
Nemorino of “L’Elisir d’Amore” out of 
the part of Lionel and was overwhelmed 
with applause for his original concep- 
tion. Didur did not display the proper 
bonhomie as Plunkett, but vocally he 
was as satisfying as ever. Malatesta 
and Laurenti took good care of the parts 
of Tristan and the Sheriff. Bodanzky 
conducted. A. H. 





HEAR BERKSHIRE QUARTET 


Mrs. Coolidge Assists at Pittsfield 
Chamber Music Concert 


PITTSFIELD, MAss., Dec. 6.—The Berk- 
shire String Quartet gave its first public 
performance in Pittsfield last night be- 
fore an audience of 400 persons in the 
high school auditorium. The audience 
was sympathetic and appreciative of the 
form of musical art presented by this 
organization, which has proved its merits 
both in concerts in New York and Bos- 
ton and at the Berkshire Music Festival 


last September. The concert was given 
for the benefit of the Berkshire County 
Home for Crippled and Deformed Chil- 
dren, founded by Mrs. Frederic S. 
Coolidge, and is the first of a series of 
three concerts, the other two being by 
the Letz Quartet and the Elshuco Trio. 

The program last night consisted of 
the Haydn Quartet in G Minor, the 
Thuille Quintet for Piano and Strings, 
Op. 21, and the Borodine Quartet in A 
Major. The Haydn and the Borodine 
quartets were the most popular, the first 
because of its clarity and directness and 


the latter because of its rhythmic and 
color contrasts. 


The greatest interest centered on the 
Thuille Quintet in which Mrs. Coolidge played 
the piano parts with great brilliancy and 
finish, Mrs. Coolidge receiving deserved ap- 
plause for her fine work. This quintet was 
played by the Berkshire quartet and Mrs. 
Coolidge at the opening program of the mu- 
sic festival. 





BURLINGTON, VT.—The men of the 
S. A. T. C. held an informal farewell 
musicale at the University of Vermont 
gymnasium on the evening of Dec. 6, 
many taking part in the program to 
entertain their brother soldiers. Private 
James Gilman gave piano monologues 
and Private William Powers sang sev- 
eral tenor solos, both men being received 
with warm applause. Lieut. J. P. Fos- 
ter arranged the entertainment, which 
also included the entire company of a 
musical comedy troupe appearing at the 
local Strong Theater. 





The Paulist choir will be heard in concert 
on Dec, 22 at the Lexington Theater, New 
York, in conjunction with the Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra in a Peace Carol concert. 
The boy soloists will be Hallet Dolan, James 
McManus, William Probst and Leo Donovan. 








ON HER DEBUT WITH 


Henriette Weber in Chicago Herald and Examiner: 


‘‘JAPANESE DIVA IS SCINTILLANT IN 
‘BUTTERFLY’—MIURA IS SUPREME 


“One of the greatest singing tragediennes in the world’’—Herman Devries in Chicago Evening American, Nov. 20, 1918. 


TAMAKI MIURA 


“THE ONE BUTTERFLY OF THE WORLD”—Edward C. Moore in Chicago Daily Journal, Nov. 20, 1918. 
THE CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION 


Frederick Donaghey in Chicago Tribune: 


MIURA AND POLACCO DO GOOD THINGS IN ‘BUTTERFLY’ 


All of the much which is good in little Miura’s But- 


REVIVAL 











Butterflies may come and go, and none can fit the 
picture and the story so completely as this little maid 
from Japan. And she has the voice, too, to do justice 
to Puecini’s, beautiful music.”’ 


Maurice Rosenfeld in Chicago Daily News: 


BANZAI! MME. MIURA WINS AS CHO-CHO-SAN 


Her share of the evening’s representation was highly 
commendable and often called for prolonged and well 
deserved applause. That she easily could have repeated 
the ‘One Fine Day’ section of her réle must be re- 
corded, for she received a rousing storm of applause. 


Rdward C. Moore in Chicago Daily Journal: 


“That same soprano was the Butterfly of last night, 
in a performance amended, broadened, ripened and en- 
riched. Where in that tiny body she finds the me- 
chanism to produce the amount of tone that is so 
easily at her command is one of the mysteries of 
music. She is of pocket-edition size among sopranos, 
but her voice is a whole library. 


She is a wonderful delightful little person, is Mme. 
Miura, as fascinating to watch as a set of Japanese 
color prints, more pleasant to hear than many another 
Singer of twice her poundage. 


Grand opera is an agreeable entertainment, but one 
iS not able to believe in its drama very often. Miura’s 
Cho-Cho-San comes nearer to being creditable than any 
impersonation in the Italian school I am able to think 
of at the present moment. 


The grace of her, the charm of her, the propulsive 
emotional quality, grave, gay, impassioned, or tragic, 
ind always the beautiful singing are separate and 
Wholly distinct delights. Taken in combination, one 
iS ready to swear that she is the one Butterfly of the 
world.” 


For available concert dates: SPARKS BERRY, La Scala Grand Opera Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 





terfly is so in spite of her being Japanese: her aims 
and her deeds in the rich, theatric part are episodes 
of drama, and not of ethnology. She subjugates, as 
well as she can, what is generally held to be her chief 
asset for the rdle, and succeeds better than most of 
its eager singers in eliciting an illusion by impersona- 
tion. . . . Her voice is sufficient to carry her 
through the traffic of any réle that can otherwise ab- 
sorb her definite identity, her vivid gift for acting, 
her opulent stage-sense. 


Herman Devries in Chicago Evening American: 
MIURA THRILLS AUDIENCE AS BUTTERFLY 
JAPANESE PRIMA DONNA EVOKES TEARS, 


In Tamaki Miura, the public senses and acclaims 
one of the greatest singing tragediennes in the world. 
For me she is the greatest Butterfly. There never 
has been one like her, and I doubt if you and I 2ver 
will see another of her mould. 


A WONDERFUL ‘BUTTERFLY’ 


Her voice shows remarkable gain in volume, in 
color, in sustaining power, and responds readily to all 
the emotional demands made upon it by this small but 
sublime actress from Japan. To tell the readers how 
Miura acted this touching role, is to lay bare every 
secret wound in every heart. The frail figure, the doll 
baby gestures, the tiny steps, the sweetness and charm 
of Miura as Butterfly create an impression of real 
life so vivid as to be at times positively oppressive. 
When I record that I saw men wipe their eyes, I be- 
lieve Miura’s Butterfly has received its final word of 
praise. 


Karleton Hackett in Chicago Evening Post: 


Tamaki Miura gave a Madam Butterfly that was 
something worth hearing. She made of Madame But- 
terfly a figure that was appealing by its simple charm. 


She received a great demonstration from the audi- 
ence which was as spontaneous as her performance. 


In the lighter passages she sings with a tone of sus- 
tained beauty, true singing according to our ideals, 
and in those places where volume is demanded it is 
cuite surprising the amount of tone she can send 
forth. . 


The final scene she played with great power and 
won the tribute of many a moist eve from the as- 
semblage. Hers is a remarkable performance. 


A. BAGAROZY, 1495 Broadway, New York 
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GIULIO CRIMI 


of the Metropolitan Opera Company 


‘He has already won 


has that of 


Y ork , as he 


his public in New 
London and Paris. 


New York Herald, Nov. 19, 1918. 


Philadelphia Inquirer, Dec. 4, 1918. 





Vew York American, Nov. 19, 1918. 


Giulio Gatti-Casazza’s new tenor was not 
only a manly and sympathetic Mario, but 
he sang with beauty of tone and artistic 
discretion, never forcing his voice unduly 
in order to penetrate through the din of 
Puccini's instrumentation. 


vening Telegram. 

Mr. Crimi revealed to his appreciative 
hearers a voice of great sweetness and 
beauty. He was recalled again and again 
at the end of the third act and eventually 
was forced by Miss Muzio and Mr. Chal 
mers to take several curtains alone. The 
new tenor is of unusually pleasing appear 
ance. He seems manly and without affecta 





tion, and though his gestures are limited 
they are always graceful. Mr. Crimi is a 
distinct addition to Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s fa- 


mous company of singers. 


Vew York Herald, Nov. t9, 1018. 


Mr. Crimi sang admirably in the first act, 
and acted with rare intensity and pathos in 
the second. 

Mr. Crimi’s voice is of a luscious char 
acter, he is not prone to overstrain it, even 
in the most impassioned moments, and thus 
the effect of his singing is invariably pleas- 
ing to the ear. He has a very agreeable 
appearance, and it seems reasonable to say 
that he has already won his public in New 
York, as he has that of London and Paris. 





Vew York Journal, Now. 19, 1918. 

Mr. Crimi last night sang excellently weil—quite 
excellently well enough to interest the judicious and 
yet also delight the outer darkness beyond the brass 
rail. 


Evening World, Nov. 19, 1918. 

Giulio Crimi, who was Mario, had a better chance 
to show his mettle, both in voice and in characteriza 
tion, than before, and he availed himself of it. He 
proved a valuable addition to Mr. Gatti’s forces. 


Lvening Mail, Nov. 19, 1918. 

Giulio Crimi sang the involved young artist, Cava 
radossi, with far greater ease than he displayed in his 
début last week. It is a really beautiful voice with a 
natural virility that few tenors seem to possess. He 
looked very young and impetuous and in his defiant 
“Vittoria! Vittoria!” he made you understand why 
Tosca was so keen about him. 





CRIMI as ‘‘CAVARADOSSI”’ in ‘‘TOSCA’”’ 


The World, Nov. 19, 1918. 


In the impassioned phrases M. Crimi was admirably 
effective. His “top” soars easily and the quality dur- 
ing all parts of last night’s performance was genu- 
inely appealing. 


Philadelphia Ledger, Dec. 4, 1918. 


Giulio Crimi, now on the operatic stage in Phila- 
delphia, won favor from his first aria to his last in 
the role of Mario, the painter. Signor Crimi has a 
strong and clear voice of agreeable quality; he artic- 
ulates with precision; his dramatic instinct stands 
him always in good stead, and he is perfectly at home 
on the stage and in this particular opera. There was 
not a trace of nervousness or of the novice, for he is 
a singer who is versed in all phases of his art. “F 
lucevan le stelle” was beautifully sung. The ex- 
haustion from torture, the defiance of Scarpia, the 
supreme devotion to Tosca were made convincingly 
by an infallible dramatic instinct 


Crimi has a true tenor voice, of excellent 
quality, distinctly agreeable, and he uses it 
with a cultivated and appreciative art. His 
début must be set down as a gratifying suc- 


cess. 





Philadelphia Record, Dec. 4, 1918. 


Crimi is a handsome young man with a 
voice of fine quality and of great clarity 
and he has the ease of an experienced opera 
singer of the Italian school. He strove to 
win the approval of his hearers and they 
were quick to respond. There was intensity 
in his tragic moments and as Cavaradossi, 
unfortunate victim of the vengeful and 
cruel Scarpia, Crimi was consistently mas- 
ter inhis work. His singing, robust and in 
the dramatic style, was most appreciated in 
the last aria, “The heavens blaze with 


stars.” 





Philadelphia Press, Dec. 4, 1918. 


The new tenor has a good deal to com- 
mend him. His voice is of a warm and 
grateful quality. He is a singer who can be 
heard with considerable pleasure. His “re- 
condita armonia” air in the first act was 
well received by the audience, as was “FE 
lucevan le stelle” in the last. 








Morning Telegraph, Nov. 22, 1918. 


Crimi’s Don Jose at least proved the best 
gauge of his possibilities of popularity with 
his new public, and the demonstrations of 
delight and enthusiasm were so spontane- 
ous, so frequent and so emphatic as to leave 
no doubt that, so far as the audience was 
concerned, “he will do.” The audience is 
the best critic, and last evening the youthful and 
amiable Giulio Crimi gracefully received the accolade 
of the operatic American sovereign. 


New York American, Nov. 22, 1918. 


No doubt Crimi’s impersonation of Don Jose will 
gain in vigor and masculine energy. An ingratiating 
and sympathetic portrayal this, rather than forceful 
and tragically tense. But the sustained lyric beauty 
of the singer’s voice was not wasted upon the listener, 
and the “Flower Song,” given with genuine sin- 
cerity and warmth of feeling, did not fail to win ap- 
proval from unpartisan listeners. There was real 
pathos, too, in his performance of the final scene. 


Vew York Herald, Nov. 22, 1918. 


He sings with fervor and no little taste and fair 
diction, and plays with grace and intelligence. His 
“Flower Song” was loudly applauded. 


Management: METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 


33 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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> RAVEURE MAKES LOCAL 
DEBUT IN FORT WAYNE 


Soldiers and Members of Société des 
Instruments Anciens also Give 
Concerts 


ForT WAYNE, IND., Dec. 3.—Perhaps 
the outstanding musical event of the last 
ten days here was the local début of 
Louis Graveure, the Belgian baritone 
[wo other excellent concerts were given, 
the first by the Great Lakes Concert 


Quintet at the Scottish Rite Cathedral. 
fhe members of the quintet are Herman 
Melber, Jr., and Carl Fasshauer, violins; 
Walter Brauer, ’cello, and John Doane, 
niano. Their program opened with a 
tuneful quintet by Arensky. 

Mr. Doane proved himself a _ very 
‘apable pianist. 

The playing of the G Minor Quartet 
of Grieg roused the audience to a storm 
of applause. So persistent was the en- 
thusiasm that an encore had to be given. 
\ Quintet of Dohnanyi was also well 
received, but the Grieg number was the 
best. 

Under the management of Harry L. 
linker, a unique and memorable concert 
vas given by members of the Société des 
Instruments Anciens, Henri Casadésus, 
founder and director of the society, viole 
d’amour; Maurice Hewitt, quinton; Jean 
Charron, viole de gambe; Maurice Devil- 
liers, basse de viole; Mrs. Casadésus, 
harpe luth. 

The concert was pleasing in the high- 
est degree. It presented selections from 
composers of from 1729 to 1826. The 
opening number immediately and un- 
mistakably showed the refinement of the 
ensemble; the tones of the instruments 
blended perfectly. Solos were given by 
Mr. Hewitt and Mr. Casadésus; Mrs. 
Casadésus accompanied both on the harpe 
luth. The third and last numbers again 
united all the instruments in ensemble. 

Mr. Graveure was heard, for the first 
time in this city, in a recital given as the 
opening attraction of a series under the 
auspices of the Morning Musical Society. 
His program numbers were enjoyable and 
exceedingly well done. Gypsy, French 
and Irish songs were among those pre- 
sented, and were so much liked that en- 
cores were demanded. The baritone’s 
fine voice and interpretation will be long 
and favorably remembered here. G. B. 








Scotti Sings Four R6éles in Week; Hard 
at Work for Own Opera Forces 


A propos of the forthcoming tour of the 
Scotti Grand Opera Company, it is interesting 
io note that the celebrated Metropolitan 
saritone recently sang four different rdéles in 
even days. The parts he took were Sergeant 
‘ulpizio in “Daughter of the Regiment,” 
fonio in “Pagliacci,” Scarpia in ‘Tosca,’’ 
nd Dulcamara in “L’Elisir d’Amore.” 

Mr. Scotti is devoting every spare moment 
o the important details connected with the 
formation of the Scotti Grand Opera Com- 
pany. Work has already begun on the scen- 
ery and the selection of the cast for the 
louble bill (Leoni’s “L’Oracolo” and Mas- 
agni’s “Cavalleria”’) will be announced in 
(the near future. Requests from all parts of 


e country for this novelty are being re- 


ceived daily by the management, the Metro- 
politan Musical Bureau, and _ indications 
point to an extensive tour, particularly next 
fall, when many of the. largest musical 
courses in the United States are planning to 
use the opera company as the opening num- 
ber of their series. 


PUBLIC RECITALS BY 
ARCHIBALD SESSIONS 
PROVE THEIR VALUE 

















Archibald Sessions, Organist and 
Accompanist 


The weekly organ recitals given under 
the auspices of the Board of Education 
of the City of New York in the Boys 
High School, Brooklyn, by Archibald 
Sessions, are proving of high musical 
value. Six out of a series of nine have 
already been given, the first of which 
occurred Oct. 20. The interesting pro- 
grams feature modern works by French, 
American and English composers as well 
as the classics, and orchestral transcrip- 
tions. 

Aside from his work as director of 
the choir at St. John’s, Jersey City 
Heights, where Shelley’s “Inheritance 
Divine” and Schubert’s “Song of Miriam” 
were recently sung, and where Chad- 
wick’s “Noél” is being prepared for the 
Christmastide offering, Mr. Sessions has 
appeared recently as the accompanist 
for such artists as Elias Breeskin, Wal- 
ter Greene, Flcrence Easton, Loretto del 
Valle and Rafaelo Diaz. e 





Mme. Jessie Willette Allen, the New York 
vocal instructor, has been using in her teach- 
ing this season Vanderpool’s “Values” and “I 
Did Not Know”; B. C. Hilliam’s “In Your 
Eyes,” and Penn’s “Magic of Your Eyes.” 





James Russell Lowell. 





The Singing Leaves 


Cantata for Women’s Voices. 
By FRANCES McCOLLIN 


Conspicuous for its flow of easy and graceful melody clothing the poem 
without break is this lyric cantata, which was awarded a prize by the 
Matinee Musical Club of Philadelphia. 
naturally suggested by the text—a charming and fanciful ballad by 
The composer shows marked skill in her vocal 
| writing which abounds in picturesque detail and harmonic felicities. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 178-179 Tremont Street, Boston 


| CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 8-10-12 East 34th Street, New York 
| Order of your local dealer 





Price, 50 cents postpaid. 


The solos are episodic, as 














ENTHUSIASTIC THOUSANDS 
AT WORCESTER “SING ” 


City’s First Community Affair Draws 
Huge Audience—Boston Artists 
in Noteworthy Program 


WORCESTER, MaAss., Dec. 3—A tre- 
mendous success was the first, big com- 
munity “sing” that was directed in Poli’s 
Theater, Sunday afternoon. The audi- 
torium, which seats fully 3500, was com- 
pletely filled, and hundreds of disap- 
pointed late-comers were turned away. 
From the opening strains of the “Star- 
Spangled Banner,” to the close of the 
program, there was not an indifferent 
face in the entire audience, and when it 
came to joining the leaders in singing o!d 
and new patriotic songs, the grayheaded 
men and women on the floor were every 
bit as enthusiastic as the small boys in 
the galleries. 

The community singing was led by 
Elmer G. Wilson Smith, district sing or- 
ganizer, and by J Edward Bouvier, army 
sonz leader of the Quarterma-ter’s Corps 
in Washington and former!y organist and 
choir director of the First Un'versalist 
Church in Worcester and a popular song 
leader here. The soloists, Mme. Ger- 
trude Auld and Vernon D’Arnalle, made 
a splendid impression and were encored 
aga'n and again. 

The Worcester Music Festival Chorus 
and the Worcester Oratorio Society gave 
an interpretation of the old folk-song, 
“A Prayer of Thanksgiving,” as one of 
the features of the afternoon. The Ora- 
torio Society also sang “On the Road to 
France,” by Mrs. J. Vernon Butler, wife 
of the conductor of the Society, which 
was introduced here at an earlier con- 
cert. Both choral groups were directed 
by J. Vernon Butler. 





The singing of all the war-time favor- 
ites was done with a vim and enthusiasm 
speaking well for Worcester patriotism. 
Comment on this was made by Dr. O. F. 
Lewis, national director of community 
singing for the War Camp Community 
Service, who was one of the speakers 
for the afternoon. The other speaker 
was Rev. Frederick H. Danker. Instru- 
mental music was by an orchestra com- 
posed of members of the Worcester 
Musicians’ Asscciation, ccnducted by 
Fred D. Valva. Harriet Boas was ac- 
companist for the soloists. Arrangements 
for the “sing,” intended to be the first 
of a series, were made by a committee 
including Mr. Smith, district organizer, 
George E. Marble, Warren A. Whitney, 
Ross C. Purdy. Mrs. Linwood M. Erskine, 
Harry E. Donley and Dr. A. J. Harpin. 

One of the most enjoyable musical pro- 
grams ever arranged for the Worcester 
County Mechanics Association, was given 
in Mechan'’es Fall last night by the 
Knickerbocker Club of Boston, assisted 
by Elsie Thiede, soprano, and Hazel 
Clark, volinst. The performance of Miss 
Thiede was especial'y noteworthy. In a 
Don zetti aria, “O Don Fatale,” from 
“La Favorita,” and later in a group of 
songs, the young singer revealed a voice 
of purity. wide range and delightful 
quality. The Knickerbocker Club, con- 
sisting of Dean Hanscome and Ralph 
Harlow. first and second tenors; Walter 
Kidder and Frederick Cutter, baritones, 
with Farl Widener at the piano through- 
out the prozram, was at its best in the 
opening number, “Song of the Sea,” 
Stebbins; but the “Trench Songs” also 
aroused warm appreciation. Miss Clark 
furnished a pleasing contribution to the 
program with a group of violin num»ers. 
The closing number, the “Lucia” Sextet, 
was given by the quartet, soprano and 
violin, with pleasing effect. T.C. L 





PHILADELPHIANS HEAR 
SANDBY AND JACOBINOFF 


’Cellist and Violinist Welcomed in Re- 
cital Programs That Display 
Their Admirable Gifts 
PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 6.—Lovers of 
string music were given a dual treat 
last evening and to-night through the 
recitals of Herman Sandby in Wither- 
spoon Hall and of Sascha Jacobinoff at 
the Academy of Music. Both artists had 
good-sized and enthusiastic audiences. 
The Sandby recital has come to be 


viewed as one of the especially interest- 
ing events of the musical year in this 
city by reason of his former connection 
as first ’cellist with the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra, during which he 
made a host of friends, and because of 
the desire of his numerous admirers to 
keep pace with his progress both as vir- 
tuoso and as composer. It is certain, if 
the applause showered upon him to-night 
is a criterion, that he much more than 
fulfilled their fondest expectations in 
both these directions. 

His recital opened with the D Major 
Sonata by Locatelli. He next offered 
four works—“Forest Quiet,” Dvorak; 
“Gavotte,” Méhul; “Berceuse Slave,” 
Neruda, and “Rondo,” by Boccherini. 
These served to display his sweep and 
musical grasp. But the evening’s prin- 
cipal offering was Sandby’s own Quar- 
tet in C, played by himself, assisted by 
Ilya Schkolnik and Frank Gurowitsch, 
first and second violins, and Herbert 
Borodkin, viola. The work, in four 
movements, is finely scored. Each move- 
ment is designated by the nature of the 
thought expressed. These are “Aspira- 
tions,” “Danse Fantastique,” “Reverie” 
and “Resolutions.” All possess highly 
musical attributes and give each mem- 
ber of the quartet fullest opportunity. 
Another of his new works, Nocturne, for 
’eello alone, was played by Mr. Sandby 
also with telling effect, followed by Hal- 
vorsen’s “Norwegian Dance,” Debussy’s 
“En Bateau” and Popper’s “Polonaise.” 
Walter Golde proved most acceptable 
at the piano. ; 

The program by Sascha Jacobinoff at 
the Academy amply attested to the fast 
widening popularity of this youthful vio- 
lin virtuoso. From “boy wonder” he is 





budding rapidly into a full-fledged artist 
of finest estate. His numbers comprised 
Handel’s D Major Sonata and Mendels- 
sohn’s Concerto; Nocturne, by Chopin- 
Wilhelmj; “Ghost Dance,” by Cecil Bur- 
leigh; “Orientale,” by Amani; “Caprice 
Humoresque,” by Mauriss Leefson (ded- 
icated to Jacobinoff); “Hungarian 
Dance,” No. 1, Brahms-Joachim, and the 
“‘Faust’ Fantasie Brillante,” by Wien- 
iawski. 

Tne Handel and Mendelssohn works served 
to emphasize the breadth of conception pos- 
sessed by their performer as well as his 
grasp of the works of the old masters. . In 
the smaller numbers he won especial favor 
in the “Ghost Dance” by Burleigh and the 
Leefson “Caprice Humoresque.” 

Ellis Clark Hammann was 
panist. 


the accom- 
T. C. 





Schumann-Heink Sings New Liberty 


Song 


Mme. Schumann-Heink sang the new Lib- 
erty hymn by Isidore Luckstone and Henry 
I. Myers entitled “Liberty Shall Not Die,” at 
Carnegie Music Hall, Pittsburgh, recently, 
with marked success. This number has been 
declared one of the best songs inspired by 
the war. Mme. Schumann-Heink will repeat 
the number accompanied by the Russian 
Symphony Orchestra at the Hippodrome on 
15. 


Dec. 





BALTIMORE, Mp.—Le Roy F, Thompson, a 
baritone of this city, is reported as killed in 
action in France. The War Department re- 
ports him as being killed, but his mother 
holds out hopes that a mistake has been 
made, because she recently received a IJetter 
from a friend of her son in which it was 
stated that he was wounded. R. E. S. 


LESLIE HODGSON 


Assistant Teacher to the late 


TERESA CARRENO 


Exponent of Mme. Carreito’s Prin- 
ciples of Tone Production in 
Pianoforte Playing 
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THE WORLD'S 
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JOSEPH BONNET 


TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR 


Address: The Bonnet Organ Concerts 
44 WEST 12th ST., NEW YORK 
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MUSIC OR NOT?—“THAT IS THE 


GERMAN 
QUESTION” 


While the war was in progress, German music, as a 
matter of course, had to be eliminated. For we Ameri- 
cans are not like the Egyptians, of whom the late Lord 
Kitchener once said: “They would make the finest fight- 
ers in the world if they could only be taught to hate!” 
In everything we do we are intense; intense with every 
fiber of our being. It is only with the unlimited concen- 
tration of all our energies, the complete subjugation of 
our entire being to a common cause that we can ac- 
complish the things we have accomplished and that 
have earned for our country the sobriquet of “the land 
of unlimited possibilities.”” So to carry on and to termi- 
nate the war successfully, it behooved us to show no 
consideration for this or the other apparently irrelevant 
feature of the enemy, but, without looking to the right 
or left, to combat the enemy on the entire front—there- 
fore also in his art products. It was inconceivable for 
the American temperament to fight the enemy on the 
front or at home while German music—pre-eminently 
music sung in the German language—was being per- 
formed among us. 

But once our object is accomplished—and herein we 
also differ from other nations—we are inclined to be- 
come “good sports” who are not averse to considering 
the pros and cons for the further elimination or re- 
sumption of enemy art products. Every now and then 
we have been reproached with having become somewhat 
hysterical in our war or patriotic intoxication and Eng- 
land and France were pointed out to us as praiseworthy 
examples which it were well for us to emulate. But for 
reasons of the above indicated American temperament 
we could not accept either of these two countries as a 
criterion. Of course one realizes that England, with 
its English performances of Wagner right through the 
war, represents a rather enviable example of broad- 
mindedness. But here again must be emphasized the 
temperamental difference between the two nations. Be- 
sides, we have ever been rather unfortunate in never 
having energetically fostered any movement for grand 
opera in English. Where were our singers who had 
been trained to interpret operas or songs really artisti- 
cally in acceptable English translations, such as Jame- 
son’s excellent translation of the “Ring”? So if before 
the war operas and songs in Italian, French and German 
dominated our musical field, works sung in Italian and 
French very naturally became the governing musical 
factors after we had entered the war. 

But now that the war is over—or promises to be so 
officially in a very short time—it also behooves us to 
look neither to the right nor left and to consider if and 
what ostracized German music might be reinstated 
again and how. The question is decidedly opportune. 


For a supplemtntation of our musical ammunition has 
become nothing less than an urgent-necessity. It is in 
the nature of things that such a musical reconstruction 
can only be possible through a process of very gradual 
development. The old German masters, long since dead 
and no longer protected by any copyright, will perforce 
be the first to be reinstated. Follow the more recent 
creations, also freed from all copyright laws. For 
obvious reasons the resumption of German instrumental 
music will be a comparatively simple matter. But the 
return to German vocal music represents something of 
a problem. And this problem is only to be overcome 
successfully and without any perceptible detriment to 
the works themselves and to the decided benefit of our 
musical future, by having all such music sung in Eng- 
lish. And herein let us be just as exacting as other 
countries always have been. In France, in Italy or Ger- 
many any foreign singer who did not sing in the purest 
French, Italian or German was simply impossible. So 
it is but fair if we also insist that every singer in this 
country, foreigners as well as many an American, learn 
to sing in the purest and most flawless English. It is 
no secret that many foreign autocrats among us are 
inclined to sneer at the idea of all-English operatic or 
concert versions. Such disdain, however, on the part of 
foreign powers that be cannot deter us. For, as this 
happens to be our country in which the language of 
arts and science is English, we feel that such matters 
must be.left to our own decision. 

It has been objected that because English in this 
country is the vernacular rather than the mother tongue 
with forty per cent of our population of foreign extrac- 
tion, it is not fair to expect, for instance, Germans to 
listen to German opera sung in English; in other words, 
that our cosmopolitan population is not on the same 
language level as the French in France, the Germans 
in Germany or the Italians in Italy. Our reply to this 
is simple and direct. One of the great troubles with us 
is that our foreign population has remained foreign in 
this country; the Germans have, most of them, not be- 
come even German-Americans. They have been merely 
Germans living in America. The same is true to an 
extent with the French and Italians. 

Nothing can contribute more to making all these 
foreigners good Americans, as they certainly should be, 
seeing that they came here of their own will to enjoy 
the greater opportunities we afford and also to enjoy the 
protection of our laws and government, than to get them 
accustomed to hear the songs, and particularly opera, 
in the language of the country to which they owe their 
loyalty. That is, if they have any sense of justice and 
are sincere in their American citizenship. 





ATMOSPHERE 


What is that elusive something, that subtle imponder- 
able, which has been so powerful a factor these many 
years in luring our students away from friendly fire- 
sides; which has led them to cross 3,000 miles of water 
to take up abode in strange lands, to learn new tongues 
and new customs, to endure the tortures of nostalgia, 
to suffer, often to starve? - ; 

Atmosphere! Magic word! What prodigies of quiet 
valor have been accomplished, what sins of sacri- 
fice committed in thy ambiguous name! What is 
it, where is it? Is it found in a back-court in a 
Paris or Berlin byway; does it lurk (exclusively) 
in the famous Quartier Latin; do the pavements or 
the beer-gardens of Vienna or Budapest exhale 
the divine air that is inspiration to the student’s 
nostrils? Is it nowhere in our own broad land, this 
“atmosphere”? On the peaks of our eternal mountains, 
in the presence of our canyons, at the shores of our 
lakes, in the shadows of our forests—is there here 
no trace or breath of the thing that flows through every 
squalid street and brilliant boulevard of Europe? 

Or perhaps—it is just possible—Atmosphere is like 
the “Blue Bird.” Perchance it resides at one’s own 
hearth, or sings in one’s own spirit, and waits only for 
recognition. Maybe it is in America, and in Americans, 
if the truth were known. An hour’s earnest communion 
with his inner man may span seas for the American 
student and unveil Atmosphere’s face. 





FIRST AIDS TO MUSICAL APPRECIATION 


Community singing as a socializing force and a factor 
in promoting happier conditions in our industrial life 
has already made for itself an established place. But 
not even the most sanguine of its supporters have con- 
tended that the artistic development of music could be 
appreciably aided through this channel. However, in 
such work as Albert N. Hoxie is doing in Philadelphia, 
and the Civic Music Association is promoting in Chicago, 
one sees that the community song gathering may be 
utilized in definite fashion to promote knowledge and ap- 
preciation of music in finer forms than mass singing. 
In the gatherings of sailors at the League Island Navy 
Yard and in sings held in the industrial centers of Phila- 
delphia, it is Mr. Hoxie’s custom to have a good orches- 


tra or soloist present, so that those who meet to sing 
together have also the opportunity to hear something 
of music that presents higher standards of excellence 
In the programs of the Chicago Civic Music Associatio; 
it is planned to present an orchestra, singer, pianist 
’cellist and violinist during the year, so that the audi 
ences become accustomed to the best music of the differ 
ent instruments. If this plan is followed in the large 
number of choruses now being formed throughout th, 
country, the critics of community singing will have n 
ground for the assertion that it can not be used to pro- 
mote real musical growth and development. 








PERSONALITIES 














Pearcy Hemus Mustering His Forces 


At the giant “Victory Sing” held on the afternoon 
of Thanksgiving Day at Madison Square Garden in 
New York, Percy Hemus, the well-known baritone and 
song leader, directed 300 men from the Pelham Bay 


Naval Training Station. “Getting together’ under 
the circumstances had some problems all its own, and 
the picture shows Mr. Hemus, megaphone in hand, 
engaged in solving them. 


Barbour—Inez Barbour, who in private life is the 
wife of Henry Hadley, the composer, sang her husband’s 
setting of Dr. Henry van Dyke’s “Ode to Music,” at the 
Worcester Festival, last year. 


Caruso—A small boy wrote the great tenor, recently, 
“IT think that you, Robinson Carusoe, are the greatest 
man in America.” As Dickens’ Vincent Crummiles 
might have said, “And this is fame.” 


Mascagni—Pietro Mascagni, the Italian composer, 
has announced that he is working on a hymn in honor 
of the American nation. Its first public hearing will 
shortly take place contemporaneously in Rome, in 
Milan and in Washington. 


Rabaud—Henri Rabaud, leader of the reorganized 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, and composer of the 
opera “Marouf,” was the guest of Giulio Gatti-Casazza 
at the Friday evening presentation of the opera by 
the Metropolitan company in Brooklyn, Nov. 5. It 
was the first time the composer had heard his work 
sung in America. 

Bolm—A gathering especially interesting to the stu~ 
dent of men as well as of music was helde recently at 
the studio of Adolf Bolm, the Russian dancer, who 
staged the “Coq d’Or” for us with such remarkable re- 
sults. It suggested, as some one observed, an artistic 
“League of Nations’; insomuch as the guests of honor 
were Serge Prokofieff, the Russian pianist-composer, 
and the Japanese composer-conductor, Koscak Yamada, 
both of whom played selections from their own works. 


Hinshaw—“The trouble with us Americans,” William 
Wade Hinshaw is quoted as saying in a late interview, 
“'s that we don’t know what we can do.” Of this, his 
own career is described by himself in the same inter- 
view, is an illustration. His great ambition as a bo) 
was to become a famous cornet player. Instead, he 
found himself singing basso réles in the Metropolita: 
Opera House, and is now the president of an im 
portant artistic enterprise, the Society of America! 
Singers. 

Miller—Rosalie Miller, the talented young soprano 
scored a record last Sunday when she made four ap 
pearances on the same day. First Miss Miller sang an: 
played the violin (the singer formerly was a violinist 
for wounded soldiers in the auditorium of the Stuy 
vesant Hospital. From here she hurried to the hos 
pital’s clinic, where she again sang and played—thi 
time without a piano accompanist—for the crippled so! 
diers who could not be transported. Then at 8.30 p. 
the young artist sang at the opening dinner of th: 
Salmagundi Club. And after this celebration of artist» 
Miss Miller again made her appearance at 9 o’cloc! 
sharp to sing at the Officers’ Army and Navy Club a 
the Hotel Imperial. 
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BY CANTUS FIRMUS 


\HE Board of Aldermen of New York, 
i yenowned for its intellectual and 
-piritual gifts, has enacted a curfew-bell 
aw. No youngster under the age of six- 
teen is permitted on the streets after 9 
p.m. Plainly, this is a direct attack on 
the violin prodigies. 
* * * 


Portrait of an Old Cynic 


A fairly accurate estimate of a man’s 
ability and character is always to be 
had from the colleagues with whom he 
daily associates. Consider, for exam- 
ple, a distinguished music critic who 
has been connected with a certain New 
York publication for many years. This 
critic is aS Savage and sneering toward 
his younger associates as he is toward 
young American artists and composers. 
We could pardon the man’s outspoken 
harshness, for it is recognized that age 
often begets selfishness, egotism and 
cynicism in small characters, but we can- 
not overlook the depressing effect his 
printed thoughts have on the rising gen- 
eration of musicians. 

But Time is marching on—repent, you 


poor old cynic! 
* 


Pets 


lvertisement in Oakland (Cal.) 
Sent by Alice Mayer] 


Birps, CATS, DoGs, PETS 
Mahogany plain case piano, $75 


If the piano is a pet, as the Oakland 
Tribune insinuates, we shall lose no 
time in complaining to the S. P. C. A. 
about certain virtuosi in our midst. 


* * K 
A Touching Appeal 


Signor Cantus Firmus: 

[ am only a poor member of the 
claque, but even a claqueur has a soul. 
I! was born in dear Palermo many years 
ago and soon after applied myself with 
magnificent assiduousness to my profes- 
sion. Several years ago, feeling that 
New York heard more operas of the 
illustrious Italians than all Italy to- 
gether, I came to your cosmopolis. I 
earn for a while an excellent living 
with my dear brothers of the Mafia and 
finally my honorable industry finds a re- 
ward. 

“You are too handy a man with your 
hands to spend your life in this voca- 
tion—will you not come back into your 
own profession?” So asks the secretary 
in the order. He gives me a card of the 
Claqueurs’ Union, of which he is treas- 
urer, and I joyfully go back to my old 
profession. 

Magnificent is my engagement, drink- 


Tribune 


ing in night after night and week after 
week all the Celestial music of the only 
composers—the Verdi and Puccini! The 
dream is almost too good! . . . But 
I find that the people who sit in the 
seats in front of the rail reserved for 
the Claqueurs’ Union do not know how 
to behave at the opera. They come in 
late, they even come in during the big 
aria of my countrymen. They talk, they 
always rush out just before the finale. 
. . . IT am only a poor claqueur and 
Mafia bravo, but I can’t stand this rude- 
ness in the opera house. 
BRAVISSIMO-BIs. 
New York, Dec. 6, 1918. 


* * ae 


There was once a composer named 


Tschaikowski. Somehow, he lost his i, 
becoming Tschaikowsky. Then a war 
came along and the lamented Russian 
shrunk to Tchaikovsky. Of course, Peter 
cannot expect to rest yet. Next in order 
is Schykoffski, then Shycoughskee, and 
finally the good, simple Anglo-Saxon 
form, Chicofske. 


ok * * 


Another Pathetic Plea 


My Dear Cantus: 

Can’t you persuade the Metropolitan 
to display a tolerant attitude toward the 
operas of Italian composers? 

At least three or four French works 
have been allowed to creep into the 
Metropolitan’s large répertoire. What 
have French composers done to justify 
this favoritism? Are Frenchmen at the 
helm of our noble institution? No, 
thrice no! Then why permit such a 
French domination? 

And the Russians are permitted to 
share in this unjust favoritism. “Boris 
Godounoff,” which is not fit to stand 
next to “Lucia,” “Manon Lescaut” or 
“Ernani,” as any honest Italian must 
admit, is still in the répertoire! A plot, 
plainly, to steal away the glory of Verdi 
and Puccini—the Alpha and Omega of 
opera! Bah! 

ive us the operas of Italian masters!! 
MORNINIGO GLORIOSO 
New York, 5 Dec., 
Mulberry St., 24. 








EVALYN TYSON, 
GIFTED PIANIST, WINS 
STOKOWSKI MEDAL 




















Evalyn Tyson, Young Pianist, of Atlantic 
City, N. J. 


The recent presentation of a medal 
to Evalyn Tyson, the gift of Leopold 
Stokowski, conductor of the Philadelphia 
Symphony, after a competitive examina- 
tion in which representative Philadelphia 
musicians were the judges, recalls Mr. 
Stokowski’s efforts on more than one 
occasion to encourage native talent. It 
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\RRY ROWE SHELLEY, organist 
and composer, was born in New 
Haven, Conn., on June 8, 1858. Studied 
‘vst under G. J. Stoeckel at Yale; later 
continued work 

— under Dudley 
Buck, Max 
Vogrich and 
Dvorak in New 
York; then went 
to Paris and 
London to con- 
tinue his studies. 
At the age of 
fourteen became 
organist of the 
Center Church in 
New Haven. 
After his studies 
became organist 
and choirmaster 
in prominent 
Brooklyn 
, churches, holding 
‘Nee posts until 1899. He then came 











irry Rowe Shelley 


to New York as organist and choirmas- 
ter of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church until 1915, when he returned to 
Brooklyn to assume a similar post with 
the Central Congregational Church. In 
Brooklyn Mr. Shelley yearly conducts 
a series of organ recitals. He taught 
theory and composition at the Metro- 
politan College of New York. 

His compositions include several can- 
tatas, “The Inheritance Divine,” “Death 
and Life” and the “Vexilla Regis,” 
which was performed in New York in 
1894; he has also written a lyric music 
drama, “Romeo and Juliet,” and opera, 
“Leila,” and another opera to a Jap- 
anese theme, which has not been per- 
formed; the suite “Baden-Baden” for 
orchestra, a lyric intermezzo, “Santa 
Claus,” Symphony in E Major and an- 
other symphony, songs, ballads and 
much organ music. He has also com- 
piled several volumes of anthems and 
pieces for organ. He is a member of the 
National Institute of Arts and Sciences 
and makes his present home in New 
York. 


is more than two years since Mr. Stokow- 
ski’s ideas in this connection took the 
definite form of the presentation of a 
medal and an appearance at the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra concerts for the aspir- 
ing artist. His observation had been that 
much talent was wasted and never at- 
tained its maturity because the young 
artist met with so much discouragement 
in the early days of his career, and he 
felt that the prestige accruing from such 
recognition would be of assistance to the 
young musician on the threshold of a 
career. 

At Mr. Stokowski’s request a number 
of prominent Philadelphia musicians 
representing all phases of musical ac- 
tivity consented to serve as judges in the 
competition. Mr. Stokowski had no voice 
in the decision. The medal was not 
awarded the first year, but the second 
year, profiting by their experiences, the 
judges, of whom D. H. Ezerman was the 
chairman, awarded Miss Tyson the medal, 
but owing to her youth and immaturity 
withheld the appearance with the orches- 
tra. Miss Tyson, an American girl, just 
twenty, is the produet cf American train- 
ing, being a pupil of Maurits Leefson of 
Philadelphia. In the contest for the 
medal she played the Bach-Tausig Toc- 
cata and Fugue, the Weber Concertstiick, 
and Fourth Ballade of Chopin. 


HEAR PRIZE CANTATA 








Philadelphia’ Club Performs Work of 
Blind Woman Composer 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 4.—Further evi- 
dence of the constantly growing inter- 
est shown in American music was af- 
forded to-day in the performance by the 
Matinée Musical Club of “The Singing 
Leaves,” the year’s prize cantata, writ- 
ten by Frances McCollin, a blind com- 
poser, of this city, to the words of James 
Russell Lowell’s poem. 

Miss McCollin, who is a daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. E. G. McCollin, lost her 
sight in early childhood. She studied 
under the late Dr. David Duffie Wood, 
and is now a pupil of H. Alexander Mat- 
thews. Besides winning the cantata 
prize, she has won that of the Madrigal 
Club of Chicago and the American Guild 
of Organists. Her work sung to-day is 
pregnant with possibilities as to her fu- 
ture as a composer. It is scored for a 
quartet and chorus. May Farley, so- 
prano; Elmira Harris, contralto; Walter 
Pontius, tenor, and Horatio Connell, 
baritone, sang the leading parts, while 
the Musical Club, directed by Mrs. Helen 
Pulaski Innes_ provided the ensemble. 
There was a piquancy, a touch and a 
verve to the whole work which made it 
especially noteworthy. os ee Be 





Great Lakes Quintet Gives Oberlin a 
Concert Before Sailing 


OBERLIN, O., Dec. 7.—The Great Lakes 
Quintet gave a concert of chamber music 
in Finney Memorial Chapel last week. 
Touring the Middle West, the quintet ex- 
pected to continue their concerts in the 
East in the winter season, but were or- 
dered to sail with the President and his 
party for France. The pianist of the 
quintet, John Doane, is a graduate of 
Oberlin College and Conservatory. The 
program given at Oberlin included the 
Mozart C Major Quartet, the Dvorak 


Quintet for piano and strings, and two 
groups of solo numbers. 





BONNET GIVES FINE 
FAREWELL RECITAL 


Recital, 
Dec. 7. 





Joseph Bonnet, Organist. 
ZEolian Hall, Evening, 
The Program: 


Prelude, Purcell; “In dulei Ju- 
bilo” (Christmas song), Bach; 
Toccata and Fugue in D Minor, 
gach; “Christmas Carol from 
Alsace,” harmonized by Guilmant; 
Fantasie and Fugue on Chorale, 
“Ad Nos ad Salutarem Undam,” 
Liszt; “Poémes d’Automne,”’ Bon- 
net; Gavotta, Martini; Finale from 
First Sonata, Guilmant. 











A fair-sized but very distinguished 
audience was present at the last New 
York recital of Joseph Bonnet, justly 
known as the world’s greatest organ vir- 

















Joseph Bonnet, Noted French Organist 


tuoso. The occasion was one both of re- 
joicing and regrets—rejoicing for the 
beautiful sounds that filled the hall as 
M. Bonnet played, regrets that we should 
hear him no more. Perhaps, too, there 
were some regrets for the fact that an 
art at once as sensuously beautiful and 
as intellectually chaste and perfect as 
his should not have gained a hearing 
with a wider and more catholic public 
But the crowd is not drawn by offerings 
of such refinement, and comfort may be 
derived from the fact that the best and 
finest elements in America’s musician- 
ship have recognized M. Bonnet as one 
of the masters, and that as a conse- 
quence of his work here during the past 
couple of years, a renaissance of organ- 
music has certainly been initiated. 
Many of the numbers on his Satuyr- 
day evening program were familiar and 
have been fully commented on. The 
chief offering was, however, a novelty 
to this public, Liszt’s Fantasie and 
Fugue on the chorale, “Ad nos ad salu- 
tarem undam.” Lasting nearly half an 
hour, M. Bonnet’s performance of this 
selection was superb, poetically and in- 
tellectually as well as technically. A 
program note disclosed the fact that the 
player is a great admirer of Liszt the 
composer as distinguished from Liszt 
the virtuoso. Championed by a master 
like Bonnet, the Abbé seemed almost to 
possess the supreme virtues claimed for 
him. dD. J. TP. 


BRUNO HUHN IN RECITAL 





Composer-Organist Aided by Gifted 
Artists in Mount Vernon Event 


MOUNT VERNON, N. Y., Dec. 4.—An 
organ recital, marking the second in a 
series of three by Bruno Huhn, the 
American composer, was given on Dec. 
2 at the First Baptist Church before a 
very large audience. The assisting art- 
ists were Mable Rich, contralto; Royal 
Dadmun, baritone, and Salvatore de 
Stefano, harpist. : 

As his own chief number Mr. 
gave Boellmann’s “Gothic” Suite. Miss 
Rich gave numbers by George C. 
Turner, Woodman and Clough-Leighter, 
and as her second offering a group of 
Mr. Huhn’s songs, including “Cradle 
Song,” “Dying Christian to His Soul,” 
“Love’s Retreat” and “Eldorado.” An- 
cther group by Mr. Huhn was also given 
by Mr. Dadmun, who sang a duet by 
Mr. Huhn with Miss Rich. Mr. Dadmun 
also sang numbers by Kramer, Sinding 
and Messager. Mr. de Stefano gave two 
fine groups of classic and modern works, 


Huhn 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
come, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department.— 
Ed., MusIcAL AMERICA. 








German Propaganda Injurious to Music, 


Says American Composer 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

German propaganda in cur American 
musical world is busy day and night 
striving to belittle the wickedness of the 
war and the responsibility of the German 
people for it. And this is not all. It is 
trying to re-establish its former hold on 
the public mind and to give new life to 
the idea that the world owes to Germany 
the very existence cf music as an art. 

An article in MUSICAL AMERICA scan- 
ning the history of music in Europe, giv- 
ing the nationality of all the principal 
constructive geniuses of the last four 
hundred years and the fields of their en- 
deavor would be timely and intensely in- 
teresting right now. May I suggest such 
an article to you, whose knowledge of the 
subject is so comprehensive? 

Here in America we have many musi- 
cians whose origin and education were 
Euronean. Many of these musicians are 
of German birth or pedigree, and some 
of them eccupy high positions as conduc- 
tors, instrumentalists and writers on 
musical subjects. They all have influ- 
ence in their own sphere; some of them 
have nation-wide influence. It is of the 
greatest importance to the welfare of 
musie in America that they should be 
one hundred per cent American—impor- 
tant a'so to the welfare of America as a 
nation. But it is very important to these 
musicians themselves that they should be 
one hundred per cent American. 

Some of them are advancing the idiotic 
claim that the German Government is 
solely responsible for Germany’s part in 
the war and that the German people are 
guiltless. It is entirely too late to hope 
for any success with that sort of propa- 
ganda. The whole German people was 
engaged in the war and eager for victory, 
no matter how obtained. They stood 
solidly with the Kaiser as long as the 
war went their way and only turned 
against him when they finally concluded 
that he was unable to deliver the whole 
world over to their rapacity. There is 
reason to believe that he will be welcomed 
back again into his former position as 
soon as the final peace settlement is 
ratified, if the Allies will permit it. And 
it is not at pll unlikely that, if Germany 
is allowed to possess either an army or 
navy after the settlement, a new effort 
will be set afoot to accomplish in the 
future what proved impossible of accom- 
plishment now. The people of Germany 
have not repented of the evil they have 
done, but instead, like cowards and 
underlings, they are whining over the 
mild peace terms imposed upon them by 
those whom they hoped and tried to en- 
slave or to destroy. If the German people 
were to be treated with justice—simply 
with justice—they would be annihilated. 
Anything less is mercy. 

Our pro-German musical propagand- 
ists should remember one thing: even if 
the German Government did lead the 
German people into the war, the Ameri- 
can Government did not lead the Amer- 
ican people into it. Here the people 
forced the Government to send the in- 
famous Bernstorff home, and Congress— 
not the President—declared war. Gov- 
ernment “of the people, by the people 
and for the people” has not perished in 
America, and it is with the people that 
these pro-Germans will have to deal. We 
wore out our patience during the three 
years of criminal inaction before we 
entered the war, while Bernstorff and 
his crew of scoundrels were trying to 
inoculate us with their poisonous propa- 
ganda. The day for that sort of thing 
is past. 

Every American who bears a German 
name should, for his own protection, 
stamp upon these propagandists with 
both feet. They compromise him and 
direct suspicion toward him. He, more 
than any other, should wage relentless 
war on them, in order to antidote their 
poison and to drive them from the coun- 
try. They are his worst enemies. Their 
activities tend to burden him with all the 


infamies accomplished in the war by the 
Germans. 

The return of German opera to our 
stage can only be delayed by these propa- 
gandists. In the first place, the effect of 
their activities will be the barring of 
German singers. This will not be a great 
loss, but, all things considered, a great 
gain, if it results in the revival of Ger- 
man opera sung in English. Never again 
should we tolerate German opera sung in 
the German language. Weber and Wag- 
ner in English should come in time—but 
there is no hurry. Mozart really wrote 
Italian opera. Let us have him in Italian 
or English. Richard Strauss we can get 
along without in any language.. Who 
are the other German composers of 
opera? 

Every time a pro-German opens his 
mouth in defense of Germany or the Ger- 
man people, he is taking a step toward 
his own ostracization and expulsion from 
this country. There is no defense for 
the Germans but lies, and we won’t be 
lied to right in our faces. Furthermore, 
there can be no more “conscientious” 
friends of Germany among us unless they 
are friends also to murder, rape and rob- 
bery. Anycone with such a “conscience” 
is not fit to live anywhere but in Ger- 
many. To such you and I will say, and 
millions of other hundred-per-cent Amer- 
icans will say, “Out of our country. You 
pollute the air; you infect the soil; you 
poisen the soul. Out, forever out.” 

HOMER MOORE. 

New York City, Nov. 26, 1918. 


Keep American Students in America’ 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I have just seen the Nov. 16 issue of 
your publication and as an American 
mother I want to tell you how intensely 
sincere and interesting I found Leonora 
Raines’s letter from Paris and how I 
heartily approve of every word she says. 

By all means do all you can to foster 
musical art in America and keep Amer- 
ican students in their own splendid coun- 
try. From now on we should all patron- 
ize “home industries” with a vim, in the 
world of art just as in the world of com- 
merce, and if the foreign teachers and 
artists found that Americans would no 
longer leave for foreign shores, then 
New York would soon become their 
Mecca. Even the greatest artists among 








them are not so impractical as to be 
entirely blind to their own interests, 
and musical art, like most of other 
things, is getting more and more to be 
measured by its commercial value— 
which is really the only way that values 
can be estimated. 
Mrs. A. FRANCIS 
New York, Dec. 2, 1918. 





A Query Regarding the Damrosch Ver- 
sion of the National Anthem 


To the Editcr of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

In MusicAL AMERICA for Nov. 30, 
1918, I notice, on page 6, in the first 
four measures of the “Star-Spangled 
Banner” an F-sharp in the bass in the 
second measure. Would you kindly in- 
form me if this is the correct, official 
way of writing, or if those who write an 
F in measure two but F-sharp in meas- 
ure ten adhere to the original version; 
if either way is allowed, which is prefer- 
able? To me the F-sharp each time 
seems the more logical, but as a discus- 
sion about this point with other, musi- 
cians has come up, I should be obliged 
for your opinion on this matter. 

Yours truly, 
(Mrs.) MARIANNE BLAAUW. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dee. 4, 1918. 

[The harmonization of which you 
speak, from which the excerpt was 
quoted in MUSICAL AMERICA in an ar- 


ticle on national anthems recently, 
made by Walter Damrosch in consu)ta. 
tion with a committee composed of 
Messrs. Sousa, Earhart, Gantvoort nq 
Sonneck, and was published last yea, 
The F-sharp in the bass, to which yo, 
refer, is Mr. Damrosch’s harmonizati>y 
Thus far no harmonization of the “Stay. 
Spangled Banner” has been accepted a; 
official, as far as we know.—Ed., Mv. 
SICAL AMERICA. ] 


Huntington’s (Ind.) Choruses Turned 
Into Marching-Singing Clubs 


To the Editor of MUSICAL. AMERICA: 

Victory Thanksgiving Day was ob. 
served in this city and a musical pro. 
gram given under the auspices of the 
D. A. Be 

Mr. Freund’s stirring address at the 
convention has not been forgotten. 

Our choruses have been turned int, 
marching-singing clubs for patriotic pur- 
poses, as he suggested in his memorable 
address in Harrisburg, as the result of 
which Governor Brumbaugh issued his 
proclamaticn which has since swept the 
country. 

During the National Week of Song 
the first community “sing” was held 
here and was convincing procf of the 
popularity of the movement and music. 
We are going to repeat the idea in Feb- 
ruary. 

I have requested that your paper be 
placed in the high school library for 
reference in connection with the high 
school music department. 

J. L. SwIHART. 

Supervisor of Music in the Public 

Schools. 
Huntington, Ind., Nov. 29, 1918. 





MANY SEATTLE CONCERTS 
Clubs Heard in Special Programs— 


Community Singing in Theaters 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 2.—A program 
of especial merit was given at the Sun- 
set Club, Nov. 27. The artists were Mrs. 
Frederick Rice, soprano, of Tacoma, and 
Allan Coe, pianist, of Chicago, at pres- 
ent stationed at the University of Wash- 
ingtcn Training Camp. The accompan- 


ist was Mrs. Thomas V.. Tyler of 
Tacoma. 
During the week of Thanksgiving 


community singing was very successfully 
held at the various theaters in the city, 
under the auspices of the “Four Minute 
Men,” with the following conductors in 
charge: Rebert Aiken, David S. Craig, 
Frances Dickey, W. R. Jenkins, Mont- 


gomery Lynch, Letha McClure, Claude 
Madden, Fred C. Nessly, E. L. Park, 
Lloyd Spencer, Ernest Worth and E. J. 
Ruenetz. 

The first of a series of “Twilight Mu- 
sicales,” under the auspices of the Na- 
tional League for Women’s Service, was 
given at the New Washington Hotel, 
Sunday, Dec. 1. The program was 
given by members of the Ladies’ Musi- 
cal Club: Mrs. Gilmer Pryor, soprano; 
Marjorie Miller, violin; Margaret Ames, 
piano; Mrs. Frederick Adams, scprano. 
Daisy Wood Hildreth and Mrs. Henry 
S. Hibbard, accompanists. 

The Amphion Society gave a concert 
at the Puget Sound Navy Yard, Nov. 29, 
with Hildur L. Lindgren, soprano, as- 
sisting artist. This was the third patri- 
otic concert given by the society this 
season. A. M. G. 





NEW YORK PRESS UNANIMOUS IN PRAISE OF — 





HE TOLLEFSEN TRIO 


In Its Scandinavian Program at Aeolian Hall on Nov. 19th. 


WM. J. HENDERSON in the N. Y. SUN, Nov. 20th, 


1918: 


The program contained interesting variety. 
played with earnestness, good spirit and desirable musi- 
The evening’s music was heard by a large 


cal feeling. 
and apparently pleased audience. 


Management: 





1918: 


Tollefsens. 
terpreted Grieg’s G minor 
with its ingenious variations. 


accuracy are commendable. 
Olsen. The pleasant 


letten.’’ 


REGINALD DE KOVEN 


Scandinavian proaram at 
Hall, 


audience with enjoyment. 


’ ferwardly melodious. 
piano and =—violin, two 
f-om which were 


this romantic and beautiful 


ment. 


The trio Mr. ’cellist, 


Michel Penha, 


Borresen respectively. 


JAMES GIBBONS HUNEKER in 
the NEW YORK TIMES, Nov. 20th, 


The program was entirely Scandi- 
navian. A well-played trio by Lange- 
Muller in F minor followed by two 
movements of a sonata for violin and 
piano by Sjogren, which was played 
with much fire and freedom by the 
Mme. Tol'tefsen then 
Ballade 
She is 
an excellent pianist, with well-trained 
fingers and musical temperament. In 
rapid passage work her speed and 
It was 
with a pearly touch that she deftly 
rippled off a charming trifle as an 
encore, presumably a study by Ole 
musical 
ning closed with Gade’s trio ‘‘Novel- 


N. Y¥. HERALD, Nov. 20th, 1918: 


Last night that esteemed organiza- 
tion, the Tollefsen Trio, gave an all- 
JE o'ian 
large 
The trio, 
as such, played a work by Lange- 
fuller, which is simply and straight- 
Of better musi- 
c7l value was Sjogren’s sonata for 
movements 
p'iayed by Mme. 
S-hnabel-Tollefsen and Mr. Car! H. 
Tollefsen with exce'lent effect. Mme. 
To'lefsen also plaved as a so'o Grieg’s 
Ballade Op. 24 and proved herself in 
number 
a planist of taste and accomplish- 


which was heard by a 


played 
three solos by Sinding, Halvorsen and 
His tone and 
technique left little to be desired. 


Winton & Livingston, Inc,, Aeolian Hall, New York. 


Mme. Schnabel-Tollefsen, Pianist 
Car! H. Tollefsen, Violinist, Michel Penha, ’Cellist 


KATHARINE LANE in the EVE: 
NING MAIL, Nov. 20th, 1918: 


With five piano recitals this week 
(one up and four to play), it was 3 
relief to listen to the Tollefsen Trio 
last night. They gave a program of 
Scandinavian music which left you 
with the feeling that the Scandina 
vians are a sober race with only °%: 
In- casional light moments. Mme. To: 
lefsen played Grieg’s Ballade in © 
minor so brilliantly that even the 
man beside us who had read the 44 
vertisements in his program ai! the 
evening was startled into app!2us* 


solos by Sinding, Halvorsen and Bor 
reson with gorgeous tone. 


Ms WM. B. MURRAY in the BROOK 
LYN DAILY EAGLE, Nov. 20th, 1918 


The three players have develope? 
an excellent ensemble and their 03) 
the ing ever denotes the greatly desire? 
qualities of sincerity and sound mv: 
siclanship, while the tonal variety ° 
last evening marked a distinct st’? 
forward over previous concerts. Vim 
Tollefsen’s reading of the Griea’s 7! 
lade in G minor was noteworthy fo 
its nice command of tone and <e"s' 
tive interpretation. The organ! zatio’ 
is doing an excellent work and Ww 
merits public support. 


SYLVESTER R4&WLING in th 
EVENING WORLD, Nov. 20th, 19" 

The admirable musicianship of “ 
Tollefsen Trio was never more 
evidence. 


GRENVILLE VERNON in the ‘EW 
YORK TRIBUNE, Nov. 20th, 1°18 

The trio has developed inty a wer 
rounded organization which a 
with admirable orecision and f°'", 
for ensemble. The audience ws * 
goodly size and enthuslasm. 

Steinway Pian 
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Mr. Michel Penha played three ‘cello § 
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omposer of “The Magic of Your 

Eyes” Declares Fighters Will 
Soon Be Through with Mili- 
tant Lyrics—What One of the 
“Blue Devils” Told Him About 
the Regimental Songs of His 
Native France 


YVER since the war began the home 
Ly of Arthur A. Penn at Bayside on 
ong Island has been a welcome spot for 
soldiers and those of our Allies. 
Vith his wife, Mr. Penn has entertained 
large number, but none more interest- 

r than Lieutenant Victor C. Guerrier 


1d Paul Crosmarie, both of whcm came 
‘.o America for the Fourth Liberty Lean 
lrive. Mr. Penn met them through a 

utual acquaintance and welcomed them 

his home during their stay. Lieut. 
(;uerrier, one of the famous “Blue Dev- 

s,’ was in the war from 1914 to Cha- 
teau-Thierry, was wounded twice, lost 
‘wo brothers, both officers, killed in az- 
tion, 

Like many Frenchmen he was a great 
nusie-lover and sang splendidly, so the 
bond between Guerrier and Penn became 
, strong one. He had heard Mr. Penn’s 
ong, “The Magie of Your Eyes,” in 
l'rance and remembered it. “He sang it 
both in French and English (being an 
accomplished linguist),” said Mr. Penn, 
“and was enthusiastic about its publica- 
tion in Paris with a French text. You 
ought to have heard this soldier of 
l'rdnee sing the regimental songs of his 
country. Inspiring! He _ collaborated 
with me on some translations and adap- 
tations of some French songs for a Paris 
house, too. And in my new operetta, 
‘Mam’selle Taps,’ the locale of which is 
rance, he took a lively interest and 
made some valuable suggestions. He took 
back with him an autographed copy of 
my song, ‘They Shall Not Pass!’ which 
he paid me the compliment of consider- 
ing the finest treatment of that epic say- 
ng that he had heard, 






War Songs, Will 
Ballads, Says Arthur A. 








Lieut. Victor C. Guerrier, 12th Alpine Chasseurs, and Lieut. Paul Crosmarie, 144th 
Light Infantry, with Arthur A. Penn, the Composer, at His Home at Bayside, 


Long Island 
“It was a pleasure,” Mr. Penn con- 
tinued, “for us to bring pleasure to those 
who have borne such terrors for the last 
four years. Think what these men have 
borne and how unconscious they seemed 
of their heroism; it was an inspiration 
to have them with us. Such association 
feeds the fires of the imagination, and 
in the case of a composer I am sure it 
results in it becoming a question of not 
what to write, but what not to write. 
While they were with us Mrs, Penn and 
I discussed with them the taste of the big 
public in songs now that the war is over. 
And they told us they were certain that 
the soldiers were sick of war-songs, and 
that when they got home they would turn 
to songs of the ballad type, human, 
heart-songs, like ‘The Magic of Your 
Eyes,’ which both lieutenants agreed 


was a good example of the strongly ap- 
pealing melodic song. Their liking my 
song made me feel that its appeal is 
international. Here, in America, I have 
had letters from every part of the coun- 
try, from singers, teachers, army and 
navy men, assuring me of the appeal of 
‘Magic,’ as we call it for short. When 
our boys are all home again I think this 
will take a very tangible form, indeed 
and it and other songs of this genre will 
be found on many artists’ programs.” 
Mr. Penn told us of the many celebrat- 
ed singers who had sung his song on 
their programs. He also told us that 
there were a few who hadn’t. We asked 
who they were. “Well,” he said, not too 
seriously, “Caruso, Muratore, Martinel- 
li, Galli-Curci, they haven’t yet. But 
I’m hoping. they will.” Gy: Fa 





ZACH ORCHESTRA ROUSES 
ENTHUSIASM IN ST. LOUIS 


Rachmaninoff Symphony Chief Offering 
of “Solo-less” Program—Mabel 
Garrison Aids Apollos 


ST. Louts, Mo., Dec. 7.—A+* purely or- 
hestral concert by the Symphony forces 
vas the offering this week, and the ab- 
sence of a soloist did not detract from the 

thusiasm or attractiveness of Mr. 
fach’s program. Although it contained 

ly three numbers, these were quite 
sufficient to satisfy the most exacting 
tastes. The men were in fine form yes- 
‘erday afternoon and entered into their 
viaying with a sincerity and expression 
‘hat was noticeable to a marked degree. 
‘or his symphonic offering Mr. Zach 
nose the Rachmaninoff Symphony, E 
Minor, No. 2, a monumental piece of or- 

estral writing which was vividly -por- 

iyed by the men under his baton. The 
management had endeavored to get the 





composer to conduct this concert, but it 
was impossible for him to come. After 
the intermission came McDowell’s Suite 
for Orchestra in A Minor. In these the 
wood-wind section of the orchestra was 
most alluring. The final number, Sini- 
gaglia’s Overture “Le Baruffe Chio- 
zotte,” served as a fitting finale to the 
program. It was finely performed. 


A deferred pleasure in the form of 
some very beautiful singing by Mabel 
Garrison was the treat which was given 
to the Apollo Club associate members on 
Tuesday evening of last week, when she 
made her initial appearance here with 
that organization. Miss Garrison was 
prevented from appearing here the last 
concert of last season on account of a 
slight -indisposition, but last week she 
was in splendid voice and won a pro- 
nounced success. She gave an aria from 
“Traviata” and three groups of songs 
with such taste and-fine vocalism that the 
audience was loath to let her leave the 
stage. The richness of her upper regis- 
ter was apparent in such songs as “There 





“We're Proud of You, Soldier Boy!” 


A Song for YOU to Sing to HIM 


If your music dealer cannot supply you, send 30 cents to 
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537 West 12|st Street, 
500 Carnegie Hall—Wednesdays only 


1476 Broadway, New York 


Phone. Morningside 5120 





DONATO A. PARADISO’ 


Was A Star” and “Just For This,” by 
Humphrey Mitchell, and a Norwegian 
song, Kom Kjyra. 

The men in the club gave an admirable 
account of themselves under Charles 
Galloway’s leadership. The preciseness 
of their attack and their staccato and 
shading were notable. Two stirring 
numbers were. Bullard’s “Tne Sword of 
Ferrara” and “When I Know What You 


Know.” T. F. Lasseur sang the solo 
part of Franz Abt’s “Ave Maria.” 
H. W. C. 





Six Appearances by Forrest Lamont in 
First Fortnight of Opera 


During the first two weeks of the Chicago 
opera season, Forrest Lamont, the American 
tenor, has sung six times, in five different 
operas, three of which were roles in operas 
that he had never sung before. These were 
“Butterfly,” “Linda di Chamounix” and 
“Thais.” Mr. Lamont received high praise 
from the critics for his singing in these 
operas, and scored in “Aida” and “Isabeau,”’ 
as well. 





HANDEL’S “SAMSON” GIVEN 
NOTEWORTHY PRODUCTION 


Choir of Old First Presbyterian Pre- 
sents Oratorio Under Leadership 
of Dr. William C. Carl 


At the Old First Presbyterian Church, 
Fifth Avenue, Eleventh and Twelfth 
Streets, a remarkably beautiful perform- 
ance of the overture and seventeen othe1 
numbers from Handel’s oratorio, “Sam- 
son,” was given by the quartet and 
chorus of the church on Sunday evening, 
Dec. 8, for the first time this season, un- 
der the leadership of the musical direc- 
tor, Dr. William C. Carl, who alse 
played the organ part. 

The organ, which has been recently 
reconstructed and greatly enlarged, is 
a magnificent instrument, which Dr. 
Carl made body forth the mighty de- 
signs of the composer magnificently. 

The soloists were Margaret Harrison, 
soprano; Christine Barr, contralto; 
James Price, tenor, and Vivian Gosnell, 
baritone. Miss Barr was unfortunately 
suffering from a cold, in spite of which, 
however, she managed to produce many 
clear and beautiful tones. The others 
were in excellent voice; Miss Harriscn’s 
solo, “Let the bright Seraphim,” with 
much use of the trumpet-stop in the or- 
gan accompaniment, was as inspiriting a 
piece of oratorio interpretation as New 
York has heard these many mocns. 

Commendation might indeed be heaped 
on the rendering of each of the solos, 
but the most unique excellence of the 
performance was the work of the cho- 
rus, which consists of twenty solo voices. 
Only the most famous of choral organ- 
izations could be expected to rival it in 
exquisite precision and finish of deliv- 
ery and a just conveyance of spiritual 
content; and very few even of such 
noted organizations could have bettered 
the presentation. As a choral conduc- 
tor Dr. Carl must be accorded a very 
high place indeed. 

A large congregation heard the work 
performed, and it was good to hear gen- 
uine and sincere appreciation voiced in 
neighboriy chats when it was all over 
instead of the conventional applause at- 
tendant on a secular performance. 

a we ae 








SAN DIEGO GREETS MESSAGER 





Largest Audience in City’s History Hears 
Paris Conservatory Orchestra 


SAN Di1EG0, CAL., Dec. 3.—The Spreckles 
Theater was the scene of one of the most 
brilliant concerts ever given in this city, 
when the Paris Conservatory Orchestra 
appeared there last evening under the 
direction of the distinguished conductor- 
composer André Messager. 

From the “Star-Spangled Banner,” 
which opened the program, to the “Mar- 
seillaise,” at the close, round after round 
of applause greeted the players. The 
Saint-Saéns number, played by Alfred 
Cortot, pianist, with orchestral accom- 
paniment, was no doubt the most popu- 
lar of the evening. 


Mabel Beddoe to Sing “Messiah” with 
Toronto Oratorio Society 





Mabel Beddoe, contralto, has been engaged 
to sing in “The Messiah" with the Toronto 
Oratorio Society. Miss Beddoe’s home is in 
Toronto and this is the first time that she has 
appeared there in public in the past six years, 


since she came to New York to make her 


home, 





‘The liberal, humanistic culture of the emotions by motion” 


Not Dance for Dance Sake, 


but Dance for Life Sake 








ToDaAnce WitH THe. Spirit OF PRUTH 











The Need of All Musical Artists to Develop Creative Powers Through Gesture and 
Movement 
Informatior Regarding the Dance made and Taught as a Fine Art may be obtained from: 
S. MILDRED STRAUSS, 151 RIVERSIDE DRIVE, NEW YORK CITY. Telephone: Schuyler 8128 











Arthur ALEXANDER 


TENOR 


Management: 


WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU’ . 


1 West 34th St., N. Y. City 


Personal Address: 1730 Broadway, N. Y. City 











Celebrated Voice Specialist (Formerly of Milan, Italy) 
Studio: 807-808 Carnegie Hall, New York, Telephone Circle 1350 
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BRILLIANT OPENING 
OF DAYTON SEASON 


Mme. Galli-Curci, Werrenrath, 
Novaes and Ysaye Forces 
Heard 


DAYTON, OHIO, Nov. 30.—November 
brought to Dayton the début of a young 
singer, formerly of this city, as soloist 


with a large symphony orchestra; three 


concert stars of first magnitude and two 
artist-pupils’ recitals of more than ordi- 
nary interest. 

As soloist with the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra, on the occasion of the 
opening of the ninth season of the Day- 
ton Symphony Association, on Nov. 25, 
Eliza Helen Stover, formerly of this city 
and now of New York, was introduced 
and accorded an ovation at the conclu- 
sion of her first number, “Depuis le 
Jour,” from “Louise.” Her voice is ex- 
tremely sweet, of good range, clear and 
pure in its high notes and of good qual- 
ity in the lower register. 

This concert brought to Dayton for 
the first time Eugen Ysaye ac conduc- 
tor of the Cincinnati Symphony Orches- 
tra and the event also marked the 
twenty-fifth appearance of the organiza- 
tion in the city under the management 
of A. F. Thiele, who has now become its 
business director. In appreciation of Mr. 
Thiele’s efforts in bringing the best of 
the music world to the city, during its 
nine seasons, Mrs. H. E. Talbott, presi- 
dent of the board of directors, presented 
him with a remembrance. 

Mme. Galli-Curci excited the usual 
unbounded admiration when she form- 
ally opened the music season with a con- 


cert at Memorial Hall, Nov. 6. This was 
her second appearance in this city and 
while her audience was not as large as 
on the previous occasion, her hearers 
were none the less appreciative. Manuel 
Berenguer, flautist, and Homer Samuel, 
accompanist, were also given a cordial 
reception. 

The opening of the Civic Music League 
Course, Nov. 12, fell to Reinald Wer- 
renrath, who is always popular with 
Dayton audiences, and Guiomar Novaes, 
the brilliant young Brazillian pianist. 

Despite the fact that the concert fol- 
lowed a day of hectic celebration over the 
signing of the armistice, the audience 
was.not too weary to show appreciation 
of a very fine performance. 

Anne Parsons Seybold, soprano, was 
presented in recital Nov. 7 at the Y. W. 
C. A. auditorium by her teacher, Mrs. 
Oriana Abbott Jennison of the Dayton 
Conservatory of Music. Mrs. Seybold 
disclosed a charming voice in an unusu- 
ally interesting program, accompanied 
by Charles Arthur Ridgway. Mrs. Jen- 
nison also presented, later in the month, 
another pupil, Arthur Schroeder, a 
promising young baritone. 

The annual concert given by the mem- 
bers of the Blind Association took 
place Nov. 21 at the Y. W. C. A. Audi- 
torium before a large audience. 

E. L. H. 





Patriotic Songs by William Barnes Just 
Published 


Two patriotic songs, “The Self-Same 
Moon” and “Everybody Hit for Victory,” by 
William Barnes, have recently been issued 
by Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Inc., New 
York. Both songs are of a popular nature 
and are melodious, the first a waltz move- 
ment, the second a martial song. 





Emma Roberts, contralto, gives a recital 
at AZolian Hall, New York, on the afternoon 


a 


of Jan. 7. 


BALTIMOREANS GIVE 
GREETING TO RABAUD 


Enthusiasm Over New Head of 
Boston Symphony — Many 
Concerts Heard 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Dec. 5.—The second 
concert of the series given by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra at the Lyric last 
night served to introduce to the local 
public the new conductor, Henri Rabaud. 
As the conductor made his initial en- 
trance a very cordial reception was ex- 
tended, and this greeting soon passed 
from mere cordiality to real admiration 
of the qualities disclosed. A scholarly 
bearing, quiet reserve and refined dis- 
tinction are some of the characteristics 


of this noted French composer-conductor. 
His reading of the Schubert “Unfinished” 
Symphony and the Saint-Saéns “The 





Youth of Hercules” were scholarly, while © 


in the reading of the more modern works 
there is a freer expression of individu- 
ality. This was convincingly shown in 
the presentation of the Dukas and Boro- 
dine scores, in which warmth and color- 
ing were brought out effectively. The 
audience became more enthusiastic with 
each successive reading, and it is be- 
lieved that the new leader of the organi- 
zation will help regain the patronage that 
has dwindled duirng the last troublesome 
local seasons. 

The Friday afternoon recital, Dec. 6, 
at the Peabody, was.given jointly by 
Edna Dunham Willard, soprano, and 
member of the teaching staff of the Con- 
servatory, and Maurice Dambois, the 
Belgian ’cellist. Mrs. Willard chose 
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HE surrounding sketches represent the various tone placings, 
as nearly as they can be diagramed. 

They are taken from Bonnier’s “The Professional Voice,” pub- 
lished only in French, and show: 


voice, the “throaty’ 
4 ‘ , 
avant-masque and arriere-bouche), the ‘‘breathy”’ 


voice, and the “forward” or perfect voice. 

Of course only the last-mentioned tone placing leads to success. 
There is no middle ground in voice production: one is either headed 
directly toward success or failure. 

The phonograph is a great aid in the study of the art of singing. 
You can HEAR YOURSELF AS OTHERS HEAR YOU. Not 
only that,—you can at the same time test your progress and the 
value of your instruction, 

After long study of and practical experience with the phonograph 
in connection with vocal training, I am of opinion that its use 1s an 
absolute necessity to thorough understanding and rapid progress. 


—=—=._ & With this in mind I founded the NATIONAL RECORDING 
‘enema ae LABORATORIES, where in addition to the making of profes- 
sional records for commercial purposes there is a department with 
complete facilities for the use of students. 

Arrangements can also be made by outside persons with the 
Laboratories for the production of private records, at very small 
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in many of the larger cities of the United States. 
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groups of Italian, French and Eng] 
songs and as on other occasions gave her 
admirers much delight. Her work wags 
attentively listened to by the large class 
of pupils under her charge. Alfred W)). 
lard, her husband, was the accompanist. 
The young ‘cellist seemed inspired 
throughout his numbers, playing with 
ideal tone and temperament. In a group 
of original compositions his creative t.|- 
ent gained recognition. The accompa- 
nist, L.. T. Gruenberg, gave artistic sup- 
port. 

A concert for the benefit of Belgian 
Widows and Orphans, given at Albaug))’s 
Theater, Dec. 7, gave a group of loca] 
musicians opportunity of aiding a worthy 
cause through their art. A program of 
varied interest was presented by Eliza- 
beth Gutman, soprano, in which the 
characteristic features were the presen- 
tation of Russian songs and a group of 
Folk-songs of the Allies, comprising a 
Ukranian, Canadian, Italian, English and 
an American example. In each numbe 
there was imbued a typical style, and 
needless to state, the Baltimore soprano 
who has gained success in this specia! 
department of vocal art renewed former 
impressions and extended her worthiness 
for recognition. Specially effective was 
a_ traditional Yiddish song, “Eli, Eli,” 
which has been dressed in modern garb 
by Kurt Schindler. Bart Wirtz, ’cellist. 
played a group of favorite compositions 
in finished style. George F. Boyle, pian- 
ist, displayed his command in a group of 
Debussy compositions and with an extra 
number. John C. Van Hulsteyn played 
a Romance of Svendsen and a Spohr 
Adagio with conscientious valuation. 
The accompanists were Ethlyn Dryden, 
Beatrice Johnes and Charles H. Bochau 
The program concluded with a Godard 
Trio for piano, violin and ’cello. 

On Friday evening, Dec. 6, a concert 
was given at the Women’s Club, Roland 
Park, for the benefit of the United War 
Work Campaign, at which the partici- 
pants were Geraldine Edgar, violinist, 
Elizabeth Duncan McComas, soprano, 
and Sergt. Walter Leary, stationed at 
Fort McHenry. 

The first students’ recital was given at 
the European Conservatory of Music, 
Henry Weinreich, director, on Friday 
evening, Dec. 6. A program showing pro- 
gressive advancement of the pupils en- 
abled the following to be heard: Yvonne 
Liebkowits, Miriam Kravets, Edith Lev- 
inson, Jean Gordon, Albert Silbermann, 
Ella Zervits, Amelia Bergen, Jessie Neil, 
Sarah Gordon, Isaac Pollen, Hilda Speer, 
Minnie Yankoff, Ethel Ashman, Maurice 
Kramer, Melba Wilson and Edith Suman. 

F. C. BR. 
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Crowded House Greets French Orches- 
tra—Many “Victory Sings” Held 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Dec. 3.—Since the 
war has ended, “victory programs” have 
come into vogue as a form of celebration. 

At the last meeting of the Tuesday 
Musical Club the program was com- 
posed mostly of patriotic songs. Those 
participating were Ruth Suffel, Mrs. 0. 
F. Bordelou, Mrs. Alfred Duerler, Mrs. 
Simpton, Mrs. Wolfe, Edna Scheib and 
David Griffin, a guest and song leader 
of Kelly Field. 

Another “victory program” was given 
by the San Antonio Musical Club at the 
St. Anthony Hotel. The opening num- 
ber, “Hymn of Victory,” was written 
especially for that occasion, the music 
by Oscar J. Fox and the words by Mr. 
Lewis Krams Beck. It was effectively 
sung by the Kelly Field Glee Club, under 
the leadership of David Griffin. Soloists 
were Mrs. Laura Maverick, contralto; 
Lieut. Reuben Beckwith of Camp Travis, 
pianist, and Walter Komberg, violinist. 
The program closed with several num- 
bers by the Kelly Field Glee Club. 

The Paris Conservatory Orchestra, 
which was to have appeared on Oct. 2°, 
gave the first concert of the season on 
Nov. 26. When this imposing body of 
musicians began playing the “Star- 
Spangled Banner,” the deep emotions 
which swept through the vast audience 
were plainly felt and seen. This was 
followed by Bizet’s “Patrie” Overture 
and Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, both 
of which received a storm of applause. 
During the intermission the _ distin- 
guished conductor, André Messager, a! 
his musicians were formally welcomed ‘ 
San Antonio by Nat M. Washer. The 
climax of enthusiasm came when t!' 
soloist of the concert, Alfred Corto‘, 
pianist, appeared. He scored a treme 
dous success and was obliged to give a” 
additional number. C. D. YN 





Muriel Pollock, who is connected with t 
publicity department of Boosey & Co., mu 
publishers, is devoting practically all h 
spare time to playing for the soldiers unde! 
Y. M. C. A. auspices. 
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VIDAS TRIUMPHS IN 
WIS SECOND RECITAL 





Raoul Vidas, Violinist. Recital, 
Carnegie Hall, Afternoon, Dec. 8. 
Accompanist, Walter Golde. The 
Program: ’ 


Chaconne, Leclair (1697-1764) ; 
Concerto in G Minor, Bruch; 
Romance in G, Beethoven; “Per- 
petuum Mobile,” Ries; Nocturne 
in E Flat, Chopin -Sarasate; 
“Gypsy Airs,” Sarasate. 











For the second time this season the 
vifted young Franco-Roumanian, Raoul 
Vidas, played a recital in Carnegie Hall 
last Sunday afternoon, and for the sec- 
ond time he came off with flying colors. 
Young violinists have been coming to us 
thick and fast these last two seasons, 
and technically the standard is very 
high; tonally, perhaps, too. But more 
elements than these must enter into the 
drawing of a fiddle-bow across cat-gut, 
and these we find in young Vidas: dig- 
nity and refinement. These qualities, 
never common, are so infrequently pos- 
sessed by even men of thirty that their 
presence in a youth of some sixteen or 
seventeen years is all the more notable. 

The program was not exactly one of 
absorbing interest. We were glad to be 
relieved of the inevitable chaconnes of 
Bach and Vivaldi and to hear Maitre 
Leclair’s instead; it is a very nice one 
and ever so much shorter than the 
others. Vidas played it broadly, with 
full tone, with classic appreciation, with 
unerring taste. His pure tone sang 
in the slow movement of the Bruch, a 
concerto which, to our mind, is not espe- 
cially fitted to his style. We liked his 
innovation of playing along in the transi- 
tional passage leading to the Adagio, 
and also in the first statement in the 
piano part of the second theme of the 
Finale; in playing concertos with piano 
accompaniment this method should be 
adopted as a rule. All the shorter pieces 
went splendidly, the Ries “Perpetuum 
Mobile” bringing down a storm of ap- 
plause, while the Sarasate gypsy rev- 
elry closed the program in a whirl of 
technical display. Extra numbers were 
interpolated in the course of the program 
and were given at the end. Among them 
were the Schubert “Bee,” Laparra’s fas- 
cinating Intermezzo (introduced by 
Vidas at his début) and the Wieniawski- 
Thibaud Caprice on muted strings. Vio- 
lin playing of a very fine type is what 
this young man gave us. His art has 
the aristocratic note in it, and he gives 
it sincerely and modestly, as all real art- 
ists do. Remember the name of Vidas! 
It is one of the names in the violin world 
that will not be forgotten. 

Mr. Golde played the accompaniments 
excellently. x 2 & 





Y. M. C. A. Musical Activities In and 
Near Capital os 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 6.—The 
Y. M. C. A. musical director and song- 
leader, John Henry Lyons, has returned 
from a trip South, where he attended a 
conference of musical directors of the 
Western department. 
_ Classes for song-leaders are being con- 
ducted at the “Y” auditorium. The 
classes, which are in charge of Mr. 


H. E. Krehbiel: Tribune: 


pitched. 
Reginald de Koven: Herald: 


did it extremely well. 
J. G. Huneker: Times: 


she had to very well. 
Sylvester Rawling: Eve. World: 








Lyons, have been opened to any who may 
wish to attend. Prospective leaders are 
especially trained in the “Star-Spangled 
Banner,” “America,” the “Marseillaise,”’ 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic,” “Old 
Folks at Home,” “My Old Kentucky 
Home,” “Old Black Joe” and “Love’s Old 
Sweet Song.” 

Soldiers who have any talent are being 
encouraged in every way by the Y. M. C. A. 
Their numbers are booked as attractions. 
Soldiers enjoy seeing their ‘‘team-mates’’ 
perform, and always appreciate their efforts. 
The soldier entertainers are more and more 
displacing those from the outside world. 


CIVILIANS “DO BIT” 
WHEN YOLANDA MERO 
PLAYS FOR SOLDIERS 








Of Miss Rosalie Miller’s singing more need not be said than that her 
pure voice and unaffected style were both intelligently applied and 
helped to sustain the performance in the ecstatic key in which it was 


Miss Rosalie Miller, who sang the soprano role, had little to do, but 
The soprano solo singing was by Rosalie Miller, who sang the litthe 


Rosalie Miller, of graceful presence, sang the few phrases allotted 
to the soprano with a voice especially pleasing in the middle register. 


The Artist’s Success with New York Oratorio Society, December 3, 1918 








—Photo by Mishkin 
Mme. Yolanda Meré, Noted Pianist 


Mme. Yolanda Méré, the distinguished 
pianist, who has given liberally of her 
professional services for the benefit of 
various charities during the war, has a 
decided objection to giving a compli- 
mentary recital for the benefit of civil- 
ians. This was emphasized in an inter- 
esting way last month when she played 
at Camp Funston, Kan. 

Mme. Méro had consented to play for 
the men in camp at the request of Mr. 
English, who is in charge of the settle- 
ment house at the camp. It appeared 
that Mr. English had invited also a large 
number of civilians from Junction City, 
Kan., to attend the recital. When Mme. 
Méro discovered this, she explained to 
Mr. English that she was very willing to 
give her services for the entertainment 
of the boys, but that she thought it would 
be quite proper and correct to ask the 
civilians to contribute something for a 
recital of this kind and suggested that 
a collection be taken up restricted ex- 
clusively to the civilians present and that 
the proceeds be turned over to the War 
Relief Fund. This suggestion met with 
the hearty approval of all concerned and 
a goodly sum was raised and added to 
the subscription from that section, bring- 
ing the total well above the quota de- 
sired during the drive. 

Mme. Mero has just completed a suc- 
cesful Middle Western tour and will fill 
her Pacific Coast engagements as soon 
as the epidemic permits. 


H. T. Finck: Eve. Post: 
The audience was not chary ofits applause, est 
singing of Rosalie Miller. 


ORNSTEIN ROUSES 
INTENSE ADMIRATION 


Leo Ornstein, Pianist. Recital, 
Kolian Hall, Afternoon, Dec. 7. 
The Program: 





Sonata, Op. 54, Ornstein; “Deux 
Arabesques,” in E Major and G 
Major, Debussy; “Le Gibet” and 
“La Barque sur lOcean,” Ravel; 
Rhapsodie No. 13, Liszt; Sonata, 
Op. 57, Beethoven; Etude in D 
Flat Major, Liszt; “Rigoletto” 
Fantasie, Verdi-Liszt. 











We never hear Leo Ornstein play 
without ardently desiring that we had 
a dozen pages of space in which to write 
about him and a dozen hours or more in 
which to do it. 

On Saturday afternoon of last week 
the extraordinary qualities which he 
possesses, those qualities which make 
him a conspicuous figure in our piano 


world, impressed us anew. Mr. Ornstein 
has grown during the last year; his 
playing has taken on a greater author- 
ity, and he builds more surely and with 
a clearer outline in the music of the mas- 
ters. By this we do not mean that he 
did the Beethoven sonata as the doctors 
and professors would have it; they rebel 
at such a tempo for the final allegro. 
Traditionally they may be right, but Leo 
Ornstein is not traditional—he is not 
their man, for which we thank Heaven. 
His Beethoven was Beethoven as Mr. 


Ornstein feels it, passionate, searching 
for light, energized, riotous, everything 
that the doctors disapprove; but it was 
interesting and held us keyed up from 
bar one to bar one thousand. And re- 
member, it was the “Appassionata,” 
during which we so often slumber or 
read the program advertisements. 

As for Mr. Ornstein’s own Sonata, we 
have only words of praise. It is in his 
middle idiom, neither too Russian nor too 
much dad la his “Impressions of the 
Thames.” There is a deep Semitic note 
sounded through all the four movements, 
in a wailing theme, a theme common to 
Oriental and Hebrew music. Such a 
Marche Funébre as he has written for 
his third movement expresses the woe 
of our generation, not the personal sor- 
row of a man. 

The audience, which crowded the hall 
and additional chairs placed on the 
stage all around the player, went into 
ecstasies over the sonata, and was 
unanimous in its approval of the other 
numbers, too, and extracted encores at 
the end, the Ornstein “A la Chinoise,” a 
Chopin valse, etc. The Debussy and 
Ravel this young genius played with the 
color which he so wondrously evokes in 
modern French music. And the Liszt 
Rhapsody—he made us listen attentively 
because of his imaginative portrayal of 
its moods. Wespared ourselves the other 
Liszt and the Verdi-Liszt, because—well, 
because we don’t like too much Liszt! Mr. 
Ornstein, as we have said once before, 
ought not to be expected to bother with 
these pillars of the conventional pianists’ 
répertoire. 

Technically—but why speak of tech- 
nique? Adjectives are unnecessary in 
describing his tone, and speeds have 
nothing to do with him technically. We 
hed forgotten for a moment that we were 
writing about a genius. A. W. K. 





ZIMBALIST SCORES 
AS DAMROSCH AIDE 


Symphony Society of New York, 
Walt2r Damrosch, Conductor. 
Concert, Holian Hall, Afternoon, 
Dec. 8. Soloist, Efrem Zimbalist, 
Violinist. The Program: 





Symphony in G Minor (No 2, 
B. & H.), Mozart; “Istar,” Sym- 
phonic Variations, dIndy; “Sym- 
phonie Espagnole” for Violin and 
Orchestra, Lalo; Three Old Bel- 
gian (Flemish) Folk-Songs, 
Arthur de Greef. 











Toscha Seidel was to have been the 
soloist at this Sunday afternoon concert 
by the Damrosch orchestra, but was 
stricken with influenza, and Efrem Zim- 
balist consented to take his place, al- 
though the latter’s regular season does 
not open until January. Mr. Zimbalist’s 
playing had all its familiar attributes— 
loftiness, ease of execution, purity (and 
smallness) of tone, excellence of musi- 
cianship. He was rapturously applauded 
after the Lalo “Symphonie,” to which he 
did full justice. How popular this work 


is and how invariably effective! It suc- 
ceeds where great works fail. It always 
succeeds. 

The Mozart masterwork was. well 


played by Mr. Damrosch’s men. In an 
auditorium as comparatively intimate as 
AXolian one can note and admire the 
finely chiselled outlines of this great 


“TT Am An Angel Fair, From Pstailice Descending, 
ROSALIE MILLER as the Beatrice in La Vita Nuova 


and there was nobody in Carnegie Hall who wished to contradict her.” 


Evening Sun: 

Reinald Werrenrath, the “Dante,” and Kosa ' 
“Beatrice,” left nothing unhinted of the beauties in the music. 
singing of Mr. Werrenrath and Miss Miller last night was up to all 


expectations. 


Katharine Lane: Mail: 
Miss Miller’s part was a small one, but she looked it and sang it 


to every listener’s complete satisfaction. 


W. J. Henderson: Sun: J 
Miss Miller acquitted herself admirably. 


’ Sang 


secially for the fine 


Rosalie Miller, the beautiful 


score, the magnificent counterpoint, the 
translucent colorings, the hand of genius 
in every bar. Mr. Damrosch conducted 
it with much spirit. Why he almost in- 
variably turns two-thirds round toward 
the audience with the last chord of a 
movement is hard to say. At any rate, 
Mr. Damrosch might have observed that 
virtually no one in the audience de- 
parted from the hall on this occasion be- 
fore the end of the program. 

Well played, too, was “Istar,” which 
is being heard rather more frequently 
of late than it used to be. The ghost of 
“Tristan” stalks through this score. 

The de Greef settings of three Belgian 
folk-songs (played for the first time at 
these. concerts) are capital. Finely 
scored, splendidly treated in every way, 
they made a delightful—and timely— 
novelty. The large audience was exceed- 
ingly enthusiastic throughout the con- 


cert. B. R. 
Singer Weds on Thanksgiving Day 
Edna Bennett Kimball, formerly of Green- 

wich, Conn., was married to John Peter 

Heath of Yonkers on Thanksgiving evening, 

in the Marble Collegiate Church. The bride 

is a niece of Major C. G. West and is a well- 
known concert and church singer, having 
been soprano soloist in Christ Episcopal 


Church and the Second Congregational 


Church in Greenwich. 





Activities of Marvin Maazel 
Marvin Maazel, young American pianist, 
recently had the pleasure of repeating the 
program he gave at his New York recital 
cébut, before the students of Sweetbriar Col- 
lege, Va. Other engagements booked for him 
include Brooklyn, Jan. 19, a second New York 
recital at Afolian Hall, Jan. 24, and a first 

Boston recital at Jordan Hall, Feb. 8. 


—Mail. 


The 
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Philadelphia Pleased with 
Henri Rabaud’s Conducting 


Personality and Artistic Ideals of the New Boston Symphony 
Leader Are Well Liked—Claudia Muzio’s ‘“Tosca’’ Proves 
Eminently Satisfactory to City of Brotherly Love— 
Philadelphia Orchestra Starts Western Tour—Recitalists 


By H. T. CRAVEN 














HILADELPHIA, PA., Dec. 9.—Henri 

Rabaud entrenched himself in public 
favor in strikingly swift fashion at the 
Academy of Music last Monday night. 
The Boston Symphony, which he led for 
the first time here, seemed in many re- 
spects a re-made orchestra, as compared 
with the impression made by its last 
previous visit. The old impeccability of 
tone is yet to be regained, but under the 
new leadership this should be acquired 
before the present season closes. What 
was revealed on Monday was a fine cr- 
chestra once more treading the ways of 
authority under intelligent, earnest and 
magnetic direction. 

The new leader revealed a rare com- 
bination of attributes. In his zeal for in- 
tensity of interpretation he is energetic 
and forceful. As a personality, he opens 


up novel, not to say extremely welcome, 


vistas of quiet dignity. Pose seems ut- 
terly foreign to his platform manner. He 
is devoid of grace of gesture, and appar- 
ently is utterly careless of that fact. 
What the gifted French composer, with 
whose “Marouf” and impressive Second 
Symphony our audiences are already ac- 


quainted, may think, feel or champion. 
can be read only through the medium of 
his orchestral conducting. 

By what his musicians did on Monday 
night, the auditors, however, could de- 
duce that Mr. Rabaud abhors the fin- 
icky, the overcolored or the bizarre, 
without being in any way pedautic or 
dry. His readings were-full of color, but 
they were neither overweeningly rhap- 
sodic after the fashion of some Russians, 
nor stodgily classic after the Teutonic 
style, nor pronouncedly silken after the 
familiar French manner. In a word, he 
is a well balanced eclectic, yet with far 
more inspiration and magnetism in his 
beat than are generally shown by artists 
of his calibre. 

His interpretation of Beethoven’s 
Eighth Symphony, the opening number, 
had little of the purling sweetness and 
Gallic suavity of M. Messager’s read- 
ing, lately heard here. Under M. Rabaud 
the work had grandeur, depth and pro- 
found poetic content, without French 
sentimentality and equally without Teu- 
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tonic rigidity. On several counts this 
conception of a masterpiece seemed well- 
nigh ideal. Had the quality of the or- 
chestra been commensurate with that it 
could boast before last spring’s disrup- 
tion set in, the occasion would have been 
of epoch-making artistic import. As it 
was, it was an augury of memorable 
achievements. 

The program was rather oddly com- 
posed. Paul Dukas’ deliciously fantastic 
“Sorcerer’s Apprentice” was sandwiched 
between two Symphonies. Boridine’s Sec- 
ond Symphony, while melodious and at- 
mospheric, seldom attains any high 
peaks of artistry. It is interesting, pic- 
turesque in suggestion, effective, but 
without the highest inspiration. The 
conductor developed its salient qualities 
with skill. The Dukas number, unstaled 
in whimsicality, was most affectionately 
given. The vivid reading may be accept- 
ed as authoritative, since in training and 
nationality Mr. Rabaud is linked with 
modern French composers. Pregnant 
with engaging subleties was this be- 
witching performance. 


Miss Muzio’s “Tosca” 


The expectation that Claudia Muzio 


would disclose to Philadelphians one of 
the most satisfying Toscas in their op- 
eratic annals was justified in the vivid 
and accurately. keyed performance of 
Puccini’s exciting music drama which 
was given in the Metropolitan Opera 
House on last Tuesday night. The com- 
paratively few previous appearances 
here of this admirable young artist had 
emphasized her grasp of dramatic lyric- 
ism and her straightforward histrionic 
sincerity. 

Unless one is a wonder-worker, such 
as Milka Ternina, and can glorify the 
Sardou heroine with a cerebral intensity 
far above the plane of melodrama, Miss 
Muzio’s illuminating attributes are per- 
haps those best suited to the réle. Fer- 
vent individuality of inspiration is some- 
times lacking in her performance, but 
on the other hand the broad conventional 
quality of her conception is soundly 
planned and is a welcome safeguard 
against extravagances. Tosca, since it 
is a part full of opportunities, has fre- 
quently been ruthlessly mistreated by 
prima donnas whose capitalization of 
personality has exhibited scant regard 
for real art. 

Miss Muzio’s interpretation comes as a 
distinct relief after seasons of frantic 
struggles to inject novelty into an opera 
whose authority of form and purpose 
should be safeguarded against wilful in- 
novations, unless they are fortified with 
supreme inspiration. In general, there- 
fore, the fewer liberties taken with the 
work, the better. A good performance of 
“Tosca” can easily be given by inter- 
preters of average merit, provided they 
are discreet. Librettists and composer 
have supplied already a most stimulating 
basis of thrills. 

A large audience delighted in Miss 
Muzio’s portrayal. Her singing had 
freedom and fervor. Her histrionism 
consolingly grasped the rich melodram- 
atic opvortunities the part affords. Phys- 
ically she is well suited to the character, 
which, moreover, she dresses appropri- 
ately, without eccentric overelaboration. 

A certain immaturity of dramatic 
technique was noticeable in the final 
scene, and her cry of “Mario!” lacked 
something of the poignancy which 
here should make for true tragic 
appeal. As an indiscretion in stage 
business, her very lengthy pause on the 
parapet of the Castle of St. Angelo was 
subversive of realistic effectiveness. 
Cavaradossi’s impulsive inamorata 
could easily have been caught by the fir- 
ing squad had her suicide been thus at- 


tempted beyond the lenient purlieus ‘of 
stageland. Such blemishes, however, 
were relatively minor considerations in a 
performance of conspicuous worth. 

The Scarpia of Antonio Scotti was 
just what it has always been since it 
was first presented here at the memor- 
able Philadelphia premiere in which Cre- 
monini and Ternina took part—a finely 
etched study in polished malevolence, un- 
rivalled in its genre. After a slight husk- 
iness in the first act, the gifted baritone’s 
voice satisfied with its tonal purity and 
dramatic eloquence. 

Gulio Crini, the new Cavaradossi, im- 
mediately established himself as an ac- 
quisition to Mr. Gatti’s troupe. His act- 
ing is as yet somewhat pallid, but he pos- 
sesses a fresh, agreeable voice. 

Mr. Crimi, whose Mario marked his 
début in this city, will doubtless be 
heard here with pleasure in other roles 
in which his deficiencies in acting will be 
less apparent. His manner is refreshing- 
ly unaffected, as his modest recognition 
of a battery of applause following the 
“Recondita Armonia” clearly demon- 
strated. That gracious number was 
‘charmingly sung, as was also the more 
grandiloquent, yet ever effective, “E Lu- 
cevan le Stelle.” 

The subsidiary parts were well hand- 
led, notably that of the Sacristan, by 
Pompilio Malatesta. As of recent sea- 
sons, the choristers in the first act were 
too mature and the sunrise over Trasti- 
vere was inexpertly displayed. When the 
curtain rose on Hadrian’s ramparts, the 
stage was far too bright. When Mario 
addressed the stars, they were invisible. 
It would be sq easy to rectify these lapses 
that the carelessness of the stage man- 
agement seems indefensible. 

Roberto Moranzoni illumined the score 
with passion and dramatic fire. His 
conducting of Puccini is invariably a 
delight. 


Rec'tals of the Week 


The Philadelphia Orchestra departed 
on its first Western tour this week, oc- 
casioning a gap in the regular series at 
the Academy which will be resumed on 
the coming Friday. Several other con- 
certs, however, in addition to Mr. Ra- 
baud’s significant performance, were on 
the musical roster. 

The second concert in the chamber 
music series in the Bellevue-Stratford 
ballroom brought forward the Schmidt 
Quartet on Sunday afternoon, Dec. 1. 
The artists, Emil F. Schmidt, first violin; 
Louis Angeloty, second violin; Emil 
Hahl, viola, and William Schmidt, ’cello, 
presented an attractive program, consist- 
ing of the lovely Smetana Quartet, “Aus 
Meinem Leben,” and a Quartet for pi- 
ano and strings by Jongen, the Belgian 
composer. In this number Letitia Rad- 
cliffe Miller was the assisting artist. 

On Thursday evening, Sacha Jacobin- 
off, in his first recital of the season here, 
drew a large audience to the Academy. 
The violinist was in excellent form and 
played with technical brilliancy and rich 
tone. His principal numbers were the 
Sonata in D Major of Handel and the 
familiar Mendelssohn Concerto. The 
latter offering was especially well suited 
to his gifts. The shorter numbers in- 
cluded a lively “Caprice-Humoresque”’ 
by Maurits Leefson, the well-known Phil- 
adelphia pianist, and the sparkling 
“Faust” Fantasy of Wieniawski. : 

On the following afternoon and also in 
the Academy, Herman Sandby, formerly 
first ’cellist of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, gave an interesting display of his 
art. A novelty, modern in harmonic 
character, somewhat hazy in melodic 
substance, and yet often impregnated 
with beauty, was a work by the virtuoso 
himself. This is a string quartet whose 
four movements are respectively cap- 
tioned “Aspirations,” “Danse-Fantas- 
tique,” “Reverie” and “Resolutions.” Mr. 
Sandby had the assistance of Ilya 
Schkolnik, Frank Gurowitsch and Her- 
bert Borodkin. 

The ’cellist, whose art has impressive- 
ly expanded and is of notable power, sub- 
mitted also a nocturne of his own, a Nor- 
wegian dance by Holvorsen, Debussy’s 
“En Bateau,” Popper’s “Polonaise,” and 
compositions by Dvorak, Mehul, Neruda 
and Boccherini. His opening number, 
played with fluency and ease, was the 
difficult D Major Sonata of Locatelli. 





Boston, Mass.—Edith Thompson, con- 
cert pianist and teacher of this city, is 
now under the management of Wendell 
H. Luce. 
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First Community Concert Given—Mm 
Méré and Lucy Gates Heard 


WIcHITA, KAN., Nov. 28.—On Sunda, 
Nov. 17, the free Sunday communi: 
concert series was opened by the Fe 
eration Band, under Robert Tremair 
Since this was its first concert after t) 
signing of the armistice, Wichita avail | 
itself of the occasion to celebrate. T) 
city’s leading ministers made address. 
which must have been heard by abou: 
15,000 persons. Everyone present took 
part in the singing of patriotic songs. 
under the leadership of Harry Evans. 

On Nov. 25 Yolanda Méré and Lu 
Gates gave a highly successful conce:: 
at the Forum. Miss Gates had not a 
peared here before, but Mme. Mér6 ha 
been heard here last season. The pia: 
ist seemed to be even better liked this 
year than last. Lucy Gates proved as 
popular as any singer who has visited 
this city, and Wichita has heard the 
best of vocalists. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra, with 
Hans P. Flath as conductor, is planning 

- a series of Sunday concerts at the Pa) 
ace Theater. These concerts are sup- 
ported by subscriptions in such a way 
that “no entrance fee need be nage. 





Leominster, Mass., Hears Band from 
Devens 
LEOMINSTER, MAss., Dec. 6. — The Depo 


Brigade Band from Camp Devens, Lieutena:): 
Walter E. Shaeffer, conductor, gave a co 

cert of unusual merit at the Municip: 
Building on Thursday evening, Dec. 5. Se! 
dom has Leominster heard better musi: 
The entire program was worthy of note, bu! 
particularly brilliant was the playing o1 
Schubert’s “Unfinished Symphony,” Sinding’s 
‘“Rustle of Spring’ and the Overture tu 
Rossini’s “William Tell.” Gu F. 8 
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V era Janacopulos Brings French 
Artistic Ideals to New York 


| Young Brazilian Soprano with Greek Name Lived in Paris and 
| Was Trained There—Studied Violin with Enesco, Voice 
with De Reszke—Roused Debussy and Fauré to 
Enthusiasm with Her Singing — Likes 
French and Russian “Songs 




















(¢6\ TERA JANACOPULOS?” sounds like 

Y Greece or like Russia; and so I 
prepared myself, Heaven knows why, 
+o meet some tall daughter of the gods, 
who might or might not be divinely fair. 
Instead, I found waiting for me in the 
pretty sitting-room which forethought 
ind an instinct for artistic surroundings 
had provided as the setting for our meet- 
ing, a charming, petite, dark-haired, dark- 
eyed young Brazilian. Miss Janacopu- 
los bears, in fact, a strong personal re- 
semblance to Guimar Novaes, the pianist, 
whose compatriot and whose intimate 
friend she is; and her Greek name is 
purely an inheritance. 

“Cosmopolite” comes naturally to mind 
n speaking of this young girl; for al- 
though born in Brazil, of Greek parent- 
age, she has lived in Paris since she was 
five years old, and all her culture, her 
speech, her manner, is French, So she 
wishes it. 

“I am very proud,” she says, in her 
soft, shy way, “of being considered a 
French artist. I hope America will find 
me worthy to be one.” 

Tike Mary Garden, one of her great 
enthusiasms (Novdes is another), Miss 
Janacopulos was trained for the violin- 
ist’s career. Enesco, the Roumanian vio- 
linist and composer, now settled in Paris, 
was her original preceptor, and has ever 
since remained one of her staunchest 
friends and kindest helpers. When, at 
the age of eighteen, the young girl’s voice 
developed and it was decided to train her 
as a concert singer, he took the greatest 
interest in the plan; and when she made 
rer first appearance before the critical 
Porisians, it was in joint recitals with 
this noted artist. At her début in 1915, 
he asked the privilege of playing her ac- 
‘ompaniments. 


Coached by Eminent Frenchmen 


The young singer’s personality is one 
so winning, so gentle, withal so sur- 
charged with musical feeling and knowl- 
edge, that one is not surprised at learn- 
these facts about her, nor yet that, 
as she modestly says, “Debussy and 
Fauré were both so very kind to me.” 
But it was evidently not a mere matter 
even of personality; for Debussy, already 
stricken with fatal illness, heard her ren- 
lering of his songs not only with pleas- 
ire but with unstinted praise. Fauré 


yy 


in 


kissed her hands with delight when she 
finished her audition with him; and when 
she asked him, “But, maitre, will you not 
tell me what I should do to sing them 
Letter?” his answer was, “Sing them as 
you did just now; I shall be satisfied.” 
With Jean de Reszke, formerly great- 
est of tenors, now most renowned of 
teachers, Miss Janacopulos did much 
serious study; and in the remarkable 
milieu in which she lived at that time, a 
circle practically composed of the great 
musicians of France, her passionate de- 





Vera Janacopulos, Young Brazilian So- 


prano, Now in New York 


votion to French music and in general to 
French art developed. And there, it 
may be remarked in passing, she 
learned an exquisite grace of manner, in 
itself an art, characteristic of so many 
of the French artists. 

She is very fond of Russian music, giv- 
ing it an important place always on her 
programs, both for its innate character- 
istics that have given it such high rank 
of late years among the musical litera- 


ture of the nations, and because of the 


“singableness” of the language. 

“It is the most lovely of all to sing, 
after the Italian,” she says in her quaint 
English, “The French comes so much 
from here,” touching her pretty nose. 
“But the Russian has sonorities; it is 
melodious. Only, when I sing those three 
lovely little Moussorgsky songs of the 
nursery, I must do them in French. For 
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they are so pretty and so funny, the 
words; Moussorgsky did write thera for 
his own children in the nursery, you 
know, about the good things and the 
funny things that happened; and if I 
were to sing them in Russian there 
might not be more than fifty people out 
cf my whole audience that would under- 
stand them. Besides, French is so 
dainty, so spiritual a tongue; it seems 
the very language in which one sings to 
little children. 

“Portuguese, the speech of most Bra- 
zilians, is so very difficult,” she said, “we 
must learn other languages; people do 
not want to learn ours. We are like the 
Russians in that; it is why we, like them, 
are avt to know several speeches.” 

“You sing Brahms, Schubert and Schu- 
mann songs in French, I notice,” I said. 

“As they do in Paris,” she answered 
gravely. “Mine is an excellent traduc- 
tion, made by a Swiss writer who caught 
the spirit of the poems.” 


War Experiences 


When the war broke out, Miss Jana- 
copulos was summering in Belgium, at a 
village part-way between Brussels and 
-Namur, and some of the strain and hor- 
ror of that time one sees in her face 
when she speaks of it. The burned 
houses; the homeless people; the help- 
lessness of the poor refugees, all worked 
on what one sees is a most sympathetic 
nature. She and her fellow-travelers had 
taken charge of letters from some of the 
natives to deliver them to other friends 
on their way through to the French fron- 
tiers, and it is not too much to say that 
as they neared the frontier their very 
lives were endangered through having 
these letters in their possession. And 
they knew it, 

“Don’t you think that was a little un- 
wise?” I suggested. “Or at least dan- 
gerous?” 

She looked at me seriously. 

“One could not refuse them,” she said. 
“It would have been impossible. One 
would just take the risk. Fortunately,” 
she added, a mischievous smile brighten- 
ing her whole face, “when we reached the 
frontier the German authorities were a 
little—how you say?—distraites because 
an airplane from France was making to 
drop bombs. So they did not look very 
hard.” 

During a part of the next two years, 
Miss Janacopulos was in Geneva, where, 
she says. the food conditions were worse 
than in Paris; so bad that she was very 
glad to return. Of music there was little 
in Geneva, but considerable in Paris, 
until the long-range bombardment began. 
She described with the most natural, girl- 
ish mirthfulness how “everybody went 
down to the cellars all laughing. They 
have the gay snirit. You know, in Paris, 
evervthing is the big fun.” 

“But there is not much 
bardments,” I objected. 

Her face sobered, 

“Not with la grosse Berthe,” she said. 
“Two young friends of mine were killed 
on that dreadful Good Friday. But with 
the Zeppelins, one could laugh. You see, 
thev never hurt anyone.” 

From these scenes, so strangely at vari- 
anee with her former life in art circles, 
the young singer came to Spain, where 
she stayed a week only, and from which 
she reached America some months ago. 
The evidemic of Spanish influenza pre- 
vented her first apnearances, scheduled 
with the Red Cross. but during the weeks 
of recovery she has learned to know 
something of New York that makes her 
feel an artistic atmosnhere here almost 
akin to her beloved Paris. 

She snoke with such intense admiration 
of Mary Garden’s exanisite artistic 
achievements that I put this question to 
her: 

“To you plan ever to sing in opera 
yourself?” 

“No.” she said, unexpectedly. “Be- 
cause I only want to sing that which I 
love, end in operas I should so often be 
compelled to sing very poor music. You 
cannot choose what you will give, then. 
I dictike some music so much that I do 
not think I could sing in certain operas 


fun in bom- 


of Puccini’s. for instance. But if one 
onlv needed to sing in ‘Pelléas et 
Mélisande’ ” 

She stopped, her eyes dilated with 


pleasure at the thought. 

Somehow, one is reminded of Heine’s 
“Thou art so like a flower,” in talk- 
ing to this girl. There is something 
flower-like, sweet, vet earnest, about her; 
and with that a breadth of culture, a 
cosmonolitanism that ought to make her. 
some day, a very worthy interpreter of 
the music she loves. It will be interess- 
ing to watch her progress, 

CLARE PEELER. 
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FITCHBURG, MASS., PLANS 
MEMORIAL AUDITORIUM 


Would Erect Building in Honor of Men 
Who Fell in Battle—Four- 
Minute Men’s Success 





FITCHBURG, MAss., Dec. 9.—Sentiment 
in Fitchburg points to the erection of a 
memorial building as a fitting remem- 
brance of the Fitchburg soldiers who fell 
in the great war. If the plans are car- 
ried out the building will contain an audi- 
torium with a seating capacity above 
2000, which will be of particular value to 


the Fitchburg Choral Society, being es- 
pecially fitted for its Spring Festivals. 
A ‘prominent citizen has offered, if the 
plans materialize, to see that the building 
is equipped with an organ worthy of the 
memorial building. 

The appearance of the Isadore Duncan 
dancers, with George Copeland, pianist, 
drew a capacity audience to Cuming’s 
Theater on Tuesday, Dec. 3. 

The “Four-Minute Men” have met with 
unusual success in conducting “sings” in 
the theaters of Fitchburg. Dr. E. H. 
Page, Leon S. Field, Amy L. Connor, 
Richard Fosdick and Victor Guay, well 
known local vocalists, have been doing 
the conducting. The movement has 
spread to the mills and factories, and 
many of them have devoted a period 
each week to them, while at the Good- 
now-Pearson department store a weekly 
sing is held under the leadership of Mrs. 
Mary Bickford Welton. 

Mrs. Hazel Bremner Ford, soprano 
and director of the Rollstone Congrega- 
tional Church, has resumed her duties 
there after a five months’ leave of ab- 
sence. L. S. F. 








Walter Greene to Make Long Tour 


Walter Greene, baritone, is starting on a 


long concert tour. Before leaving he will 
appear Wednesday, Dec. 18, at the Globe 
concert at De Witt Clinton High School, 
where he will sing a group of English songs 
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“AMERICAN SINGERS’” 
REVIVE ‘GONDOLIERS’ 


Long-Slumbering Gilbert and Sul- 
livan Work Rouses Real 
Delight 


An audience apparently awaiting the 
revival of “The Gondoliers,” which has 
not been given for something like twenty- 
nine years, heard the Gilbert and Sul- 
livan operetta, on Dec. 3, produced by 
the Society of American Singers, at the 
Park Theater. Certainly no performance 


by that body of artists has had a heartier 
welcome, nor has been more appreciated 
than was this performance of the last 
work ever penned by those two uni-souled 
collaborators. 

In “The Gondoliers,” the touch of Gil- 
bert is not so apparent as in “Patience” 
or “Pinafore,” and its lines lack the con- 
stant sparkle of the other plays. It 
however, offers the opportunity for spec- 
tacle and pretty scenery, and gives the 
occasion for some pleasing melody and 
lyrical passages. And in several num- 
bers, Gilbert returns to form with all his 
customary satirical gusto. 

First place in the cast, as interpreters 
of Gilbert and Sullivan, must be given 
to William Danforth and Herbert Water- 








ous, the former as the Grand Inquisitor 
and the latter as the Duke of Plaza Toro, 
a pompous and scheming Hidalgo. In 
the matter of vocal powers, however, the 
first place would probably be given to 
Craig Campbell as Marco Palmieri; the 
latter had the opportunity for some fine 
vocal work of which he took advantage. 
The other Gondolier, Giuseppe, was acted 
adequately by Bertram Peacock. Joseph- 
ine Jacoby made a splendid Duchess. 
Others in the cast were Eileen Castles 
as Casilda, John Philips as Luiz, Blanche 
Duffield as Gianetta, and Gladys Cald- 
well as Tesa. 

The opening chorus, “Roses White and 
Roses Red,” and a dance by the entire 
cast, both were tremendously applauded 
for their spectacular effect. Among the 
best numbers, equal to the finest works 
by Gilbert and Sullivan, was the quartet, 
“In Calm Deliberation,” which received 
a veritable ovation. John McGhie, to 
whom, it is said, the waiting public owes 
this revival, conducted the music, keenly 
conscious of its spirit. Most generous 
was the cast in encores, every number 
without exception being repeated. 


i oe 





Moritz Emery Gives Musicale for French 
War Relief Fund 


Moritz Emery, the Philadelphia pianist and 
coach, gave another of his unique “Fifty 
Minute Musicales” at the Philomousian Club, 
Dee. 11, the proceeds of which were donated 
to the French War Relief fund. Miss Cast, 
soprano, was the assisting soloist. 


A genuine heart song with a plaintive melody that immediately 


appeals. 
ideal encore song. 


It strikes a note that rings sweet and true, making it an 
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Brightly with expression 


Sort - er miss you, pine to 


find noth - in’ 





Copp righ MCMXV! by M.Wiumart & Som 


ORTER miss you, pine to 
see 
That‘dear face God made 
for me. 
Can't find nothin’ in the skies 
Half so sweet as your blue 
eyes. 
‘Things seem goin’ kinder wrong, 
Sorter miss you, sweetheart, 
all day long. 


Sorter miss you at the gate, 
Waitin’ patient when I’m late. 

Hlome seems lonely all the while, 
Guess it needs your sunny 

smile. 

Iiow my heart just longs for 

you— 

Sorter miss you darlin’, ‘deed 

I do. 


Clay Smith, 


the 
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BUFFALO CLUB HAS 
FIFTIETH BIRTHDAY 


Orpheus Members Celebrate An- 
niversary with Tribute to 
Men in Service 


BuFFALO, N. Y., Dec. 6.—The Buffalo 
Orpheus Society gave its first concert for 
this season in Elmwood Music Hall, Mon- 
day evening, Dec. 2, this occasion mark- 
ing its fiftieth year as an organization 
devoted to the English language as 
the medium of song expression. An im- 
pressive incident of this concert was the 
unveiling of a memorial tablet which con- 
tains the eighty-five names of the mem- 


bers active and associate who have been 
in service. Five gold stars mark the 
names of those who have paid with their 
lives that the universal rights of men 
might be an actuality. President Jacob 
Muller made an inspiring address and 





paid a tribute to the members in service. _ 


The program was interesting, two chor- 
uses composed by Director John Lund, 
being especially fine. 

The soloist of the evening was Margue- 
rite Fontrese, contralto, known as the 
woman who posed for the beautiful war 
cartoon, “The Greatest Mother in’ the 
World.” Her voice, a contralto, is of fine 
natural quality, extensive in range, and 
she has great personal charm and tem- 
perament. William J. Gomph officiated 
as accompanist in a capable manner. A 
small string orchestra of local musicians 
added to the interest of the program. 

The first artist recital of the Chromatic 
Club was given on Dec. 3 in the Twenti- 
eth Century Club Hall by Maggie Teyte, 
soprano, and Sascha Jacobsen, violinist. 
As an interpretative artist Miss Teyte 
has made enormous strides since she last 
sang here in concert. She was espe- 
cially convincing in the French composi- 
tions, her fine diction and mental grasp 
of the subject matter were exquisitely 
satisfying. Mr. Jacobsen played de- 
lightfully a well marked legato, a beau- 
tiful singing tone and splendid intonation 
being among his chief attributes. Carl 
Bernthaler played the piano accompani- 
ments for both performers with con- 
sumate musicianship and sympathy. 

The second of the Saturday afternoon 
recitals of the Chromatic Club was given 
on Nov. 30. The program numbers were 
examples of the early Italian and French 
composers. Berthe’ Baret, violinist, 
called in at the eleventh hour to substi- 
tute, played with lovely repose and cor- 
rect style certain early Italian numbers; 
Mary Ward Prentiss sang with good 
effect her allotted numbers, while Doris 
Silbert acquitted herself admirably in 
piano numbers. Martha Russell gave an 
explanatory talk before the program. 

Community singing has begun in cer- 
tain of the schools assisted by school or- 
chestras. F. H. H. 





Give Joint Recital of Modern French 
Music in Montreal 


MONTREAL. CAN., Dec. 5.—Madeleine 
Raynaud, dramatic soprano, and _ Leo- 
Pol Morin, pianist, gave a joint recital 
Wednesday night at the Windsor of 
modern French music. Their program 
was made up wholly of works by Ravel, 
Debussy, Franck and Duparc. Miss 
Raynaud’s voice is powerful, if some- 
what uneven, and it is not vocally that 
she triumphed, but _ interpretatively. 





, 


She manages to get exactly the De. 
bussy atmosphere, and the singing of 
his “Prose Lyriques” was a veritable 
tour-de- force of intelligent rendition, 
Mr. Morin’s playing is too mannered ty 
be wholly artistic, and his playing of 
Franck lacks bigness. His delicate 
touch was, however, apparent in lighter 
pieces of Ravel. 

Esther Ferrabini, the operatic stzar. 
sang here at a benefit for the Superflu;ty 
Shep on Tuesday. R. G. M. 





MUSIC FOR NEW PANTOMIM:# 





Hear Work of Charles Bennett of New 
England Conservatory Faculty 


Boston, Dec. 7.—The first dramatic 
recital of the New England Conserva- 
tory, under the direction of Clayton J. 
Gilbert, took place on Dec.'6. The prin- 
cipal number was a new pantomime 
written by Mr. Gilbert portraying an in- 
cident in the life of the clown “Gri- 
maldi.” The music was composed by 
Charles Bennett of the faculty, who 
played for this pantomime as well as 
for “Ninette and Ninon,” a duet by Liza 
Lehmann. The dances were arranged 
by Mme. Betti Muschietto. 

Jesus San Roma of San Juan, scholar- 
ship pupil of the Porto Rican provincia] 
government, who is in his third year at 
the New England Conservatory of Mu 
sic, made an appearance on Nov. 30 at 
cne of the Saturday afternoon recitals, 
playing a movement of the Beethoven 
Scnata. Young San Roma, who is fif- 
teen years old, made a reputation in 
Porto Rico as a “boy wonder,” conduct- 
ing an orchestra at the age of nine and 
doing other things to attract attention. 
At the New England Conservatory he 
is a pupil of David Dequeira in piano 
and Harry N. Redman in harmony. 

Several pupils of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music gave the first of the sea- 
son’s Saturday recitals in Jordan Hall on 
Nov. 16. 

Of local interest was the performance of 
an organ sonata in G Minor, by Henry M 
Dunham, of the faculty, organist of the 
Harvard Congregational Church, Brookline, 
which won much favor from a large and rep 
resentative audience. The sonata was 
played by his pupil, Gertrude Tucker, of 
Louisville, Ky. 7. B. 


BOSTON GREETS ROSENBLATT 








Cantor Given Enthusiastic Welcome in 
Symphony Hall Recital 


Boston, Dec. 7.—Josef Rosenblatt, 
the cantor-tenor, sang last Sunday in 
Symphony Hall to a very large audi- 
ence, composed almost entirely of his 
own, the Jewish, race. The audience 
applauded with great enthusiasm, par- 
ticularly the religious numbers, which 
were evidently the feature of the pro- 
gram. Among these were two of Mr. 
Rosenblatt’s own compositions and 
Bruch’s arrangement of “Kol Nidrei.”’ 

Mr. Rosenblatt is an unusual person- 
ality in our concert halls, not only in 
appearance, but also on account of his 
extraordinary voice and its big range. 
The singer passed from one register to 
another without break and made effec- 
tive use of his falsetto in the charac- 
teristic cadenzas in his own church mu- 
sic. 

There was other music on Mr. Rosen- 
blatt’s program—operatic arias by 
Saint-Saéns and Verdi and several songs 
—but it was the religious pieces which 
the audience plainly had come to hear. 
Stuart Ross, the accompanist, also 
played with interest a group of piano 
solos, including Chabrier’s delightful! 
“Habafiera.” a » 





Wm. J. Henderson Speaks Editorially About 


REINALD WERRENRATH 


in The Sunday Sun, December 8th, 1918 


WERRENRATH LARGELY RESPONSIBLE 
FOR MEMORABLE PERFORMANCE 


Analyzing the musical events of the week just ended, one faces 
with profound relief one memorable performance. 
Nuova,” 


Ermanno Wolf-Ferrari’s “La Vita 
Society on Tuesday evening. 


The performance owed perhaps its largest measure of power 
to the extraordinarily beautiful interpretation of the words and 
Those acquainted with 
the composition know that the services of a reader are required 
for what may be called the narrative part. 
fine appreciation of the quality of the text, the composer refrained 
according to the custom 


music of Dante by Reinald Werrenrath. 


from setting the narration in recitative, 
of the earlier oratorio composers. 


Mr. Werrenrath not only sang the poems mentioned 
but also read the. narrative 
itself, and in doing so proved that his elocutionary art 
It was an un- 
The baritone’s 


by Dante in his narrative, 


was as simple and chaste as his vocal. 
commonly excellent piece. of reading. 
singing was masterly. 









It was that of 
by the Oratorio 


With 


a singularly 
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Musicians Are Creating Fine Band at Camp Greenleaf 














CLUB CONCERT AT LAWRENCE 





Chadwick Club Gives Program at Open- 
ing of New Assembly Hall 


LAWRENCE, MAss., Nov. 30.—The as- 
sembly hall of the new Central Grammar 
School was formally opened on Monday 
evening and a program of decided merit 
presented by members of the Chadwick 
Club. The public was invited and there 
was a large gathering of music-lovers. 
It has been suggested that the school 
board name the hall “Chadwick Hall” 
in honor of George W. Chadwick, resi- 
dent of this city, for whom the local 
musical club was named. The program 
was rather lengthy, but was most cor- 
dially received, the featured numbers be- 
ing a male double quartet, presenting a 
group of ancient folk-songs of the Neth- 
erlands, and a mixed chorus singing 
“And Then Shall Your Light Break 
Forth” from Mendelssohn’s “Elijah.” 
Dr. Robert Farquhar led the mixed 
chorus. 

At the business meeting held prior to the 
concert Albert I. Couch was elected presi- 
dent, succeeding the late Charles G. Saunders. 
Mr. Couch is organist and choir director of 
the Lawrence Street Congregational Church, 
Up to the time of his election, Flora Sanborn, 
the vice-president, had performed the presi- 
dential duties. 

Over 1000 phonograph records were 
rounded up in the recent “slacker record” 
drive here. The local committee, headed by 
A. L. McLaughlin, were greatly helped by 
the co-operation of the various music stores 
and phonograph dealers, a few concerns offer- 
ing to pack and ship the records to the New 
York headquarters. A. L, M. 





Takes Exception to Miss Cheatham’s 
Comments on National Anthem 


ATLANTA, GaA., Nov. 29.—As an aftermath 
of the recitals at Egleston Hall on Friday 
by Kitty Cheatham, The Atlanta Journal 
has published, under the title of ‘Miss 
Cheatham’s Strictures on Our National An- 
them,” a letter from Samuel C. Dobbs, one 
of the most prominent of Atlanta citizens. 
Mr. Dobbs’s letter was provoked by Miss 
Cheatham’s suggestion that a more “appro- 
priate” song be substituted for the “Star- 
Spangled Banner.” Mr. Dobbs has _ long 
been one of the foremost patrons of music in 
Atlanta. i oe 


The Army Band at Camp Greenleaf, Georgia 


One of the big bands in military service is the band at Camp Greenleaf, Ga., 
which is doing splendid work in entertaining the men in the medical corps at the 


present time. 


In the front row are shown, from left to right, Paul K. Gill, Harry 


A. Moriarty, Elmer A. Wahlstrom, H. C. Hartmann, Ira Jacobs and John Casale. 
On the extreme right, standing, are the commanding officers, Capt. Edw. W. Markens 
and Lieut. B. W. Corrier. Messrs. Gill and Moriarty are drum-majors, Messrs. Wahl- 
strom and Jacobs, bandmasters, and Hartmann and Casale, orchestral conductors. 





GRAVEURE CHARMS AUDIENCE 





Baritone Holds Humanitarians in Thrall 
with Fine Program 


Louis Graveure, baritone, he of the 
extraordinary range and the beauty of 
tone, delighted a large audience with a 
varied and well chosen program at Car- 
negie Hall on Wednesday evening, Nov. 
4. Mr. Graveure’s skill in voice produc- 
tion, his fine tempering of sonority with 
beauty of tone emission, as well as his 
dramatic power, were perhaps shown 
best in Massenet’s “Vision Fugitive” 
from “Hérodiade.” His ability to con- 
vey atmosphere of an exotic order was 
displayed in the Arabian group and “Le 
Caravane,” by Chausson, in the French 
group. 

The Irish songs “ering opportunity for 
lighter, more sprightly effects, and the 
“Miscellaneous Songs,” varying as they 
did “from grave to gay, from lively to 
severe,” showed his artistic skill in ver- 
satile fashion. The audience displayed 
their unmistakable delight by repeated 
demands for encores. ay 





Son Born to Gluck and Zimbalist 


A son was born on Dec. 2 to Alma 
Gluck, the concert soprano, formerly of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company and 
now the wife of Efrem Zimbalist, the 
violinist, at her home, 315 West 100th 
Street, New York. Mme. Gluck was 
married to Mr. Zimbalist in 1913. They 
have a daughter, Marie Virginia, who is 
about three years old. 





Olga Samaroff, American pianist, who is 
now on tour, will make four New York ap- 
pearances this season, once under the aus- 
pices of the Friends of Music at the Ritz- 
Carlton, once with the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra at Carnegie: Hall, and twice in recital at 
AZolian Hall. Her first New York recital 
will take place on Jan. 23, and the second on 
Feb. 27. 





SARA SOKOLSKY-FREID 
C POM, 0 pate truction 





| Aeolian Hall Recital Jan. 17, 1919 | 
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GEORGE W. YOUNG APPEALS 





Nordica’s Husband Asks Supreme Court 
Not to Probate Her Will 


According to a statement published 
in New York papers, appeal was taken 
recently by George W. Young on ac- 
count of his non-sharing in the estate 
left by his wife, the late Lillian Nordica, 
to the Supreme Court of New Jersey 
from the decision of Vice-Ordinary Stev- 
enson of the Prerogative Court, who up- 
held the finding of the Monmouth County 
Orphans Court admitting to probate the 
opera singer’s will. The estate was left 
to the singer’s sisters, except $30,000, 
which went to E. Romayne Simmons, her 
accompanist. 

Mr. Young contends that his wife was un- 
duly influenced when she made the will as 
she lay dying in a hospital on Thursday 
Island in the Pacific Ocean. In a prior will, 
dated July, 1910, the appellant received 
everything. Testimony in the lower court 
was that relations between Mr. Young and 
his wife were strained, but that his counsel 
produced letters and telegrams to refute the 
charges. 





Toscha Seidel Makes Brooklyn Début 


Toscha Seidel was heard in Brooklyn 
for the first time on Sunday afternoon, 
Nov. 24, in a recital given under the 
auspices of the Williamsburg Educa- 
tional Alliance at the Academy of Mu- 
sic. A fairly large audience attended 
the recital and warmly demonstrated 
its admiration for the young artist. In- 
deed, rarely has a violinist displayed 
such exaltation and such vivid conception 
of the text of his music, as did the short, 
stocky Russian. His is an art primarily 
sincere, intensely emotional and withal 
technically sound. The program in- 
cluded Tchaikovsky’s Concerto, Wil- 
helmj’s arrangement of Schubert’s “Ave 
Maria,” the Francoeur-Kreisler “Sicili- 
enne et Rigaudon,” the Dvorak-Kreisler 
“Indian Lament,” the Beethoven-Auer 
“Turkish March” and Sarasate’s “Gypsy 
Airs.” Richard Hageman’s accompani- 
ments were thoroughly aciassy ‘a 





B. Driggs Now Controls 
“Musical Advance” 

Spencer B. Driggs has bought full control 
of the Musical Adwance, of New York City, 
and May Cleland Hamilton has been ap- 
pointed editor. 


Spencer 
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ALBERT F. MOGLIE 


Violin and Bow Maker 
Artistic Repairing, Violin 
Strings and Supplies 
Endorsed by the Greatest Modern Violinists 
1431 Broadway (40th St.), New York 
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The World’s Foremost Cellist 


First Trans-Continental Tour 1918-19 
(Feb. 15-Apr. 15 on Pacific Coast) 


Exclusive Management 
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DELIGHT BILTMORE AUDIENCE 





Caruso, Mme. Namara and Giorni Give 
Effective Program 


The ballroom of the Biltmore Hotel 
overflowed with an audience gathered 
to welcome again to a morning musi- 
cale three artists who have been heard 
by this gathering before—Caruso, Mme. 
Namara and Aurelio Giorni. Caruso 
was very much himself, and as the per- 
plexed critic in the story remarked of 
Beethoven, “Caruso is—always Caruso.” 
He was in his best voice, delivered in his 
fullest volume, and in his gayest spirits. 
It needs not to say that the audience 
was enraptured. One of his most time- 
ly offerings was the “Vittoria, Vittoria,” 
of Carissimi, which he sang with opu- 
lent tone and dramatic delivery. Per- 
haps the most noteworthy from an artis- 
tic point of view was his singing of the 
“Air de Lienski” from “Eugen Onegin,” 
Tchaikovsky’s opera. Mme. Namara 
added to her steadily growing popular- 
ity by singing in her clear and sweet 
soprano two groups of songs, one of 
which, “A New World Is Born,” was 
dedicated to her by Florence Parr Gere, 
and another of which, “A Memory,” was 
similarly dedicated by Rudolph Ganz. 
Mme. Namara, as she demonstrated to 
the audience’s delight, is at her best in 
songs of an intimate character, that de- 
mand sympathy with the composer’s 
mood. Kurt Schindler accompanied her 
most effectively, and Salvatore Fucito 
held similar office for Mr. Caruso. 

Mr. Giorni captured the suffrages of 
his hearers, as before, by the beauty of 
tone that his playing releases from the 
piano and by a new vigor and a steadily 
increasing maturity of conception. The 
final encore number, “Rappelle-toi,” by 
Sgambati, was exquisitely played. C. P. 











Jean de Reszke’s 
Principles of Singing 


Frederic Warren 


Studied them with the famous 
singer in Paris from 1906-1910, 
and has since taught them with 
the greatest success in Paris, 
London gnd Berlin. 


New York Studio: 


Apply by letter only. 


CARNEGIE HALL 
810-814 
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“O COME HITHER!” “into a Ship, Dream- 
ing,’ “Girl of the Red Mouth,” “This Is 
the Moon of Roses.’’ By Bainbridge Crist. 
(New York: Carl Fischer.) 


If there are those who hold that a 
contemporary composer is without the 
ability to write convincingly in the an- 
tique manner, let them examine Mr. 
Crist’s “O Come Hither!” the loveliest 
song of its kind that we have seen in 
years. Here Mr. Crist has composed 
not a song, but an aria in the Purcell 
manner, to a George Darley poem. It 
is for a coloratura soprano, or a light 
lyric, and is fascinatingly written for 
the voice, with opportunities to display 
ornaments of the fioriture variety, etc. 
In the middle portion, Languidamente e 
poco meno mosso, Mr. Crist takes the 
the theme of the piece and alters it in 
the piano part, the voice singing a coun- 
terpoint to it; then the voice takes up 
the melody of the piano part. The re- 
turn is nicely made to the original move- 
ment, and there is an appropriate and 
effectively conceived coda. There is a 
delicious flow of melody exhibited in the 
composition, and although it is old-style 
in utterance and spirit, Mr. Crist has 
adroitly injected a flavor of new wine 
in a modulation or two in the middle 
portion, where we find some “Coq d’Or” 
harmonies, which seem to be in many 
composers’ heads these days. Though 
the printed copy does not contain in- 
formation to the effect that orchestral 
score and parts may be had of the pub- 
lisher, we are enabled to state that it is 
so, as the composer has conveyed this 


supplied Miss Foster with the poem of 
“One Golden Day.” It is a big song for 
a dramatic voice and is finely con- 
structed. All four songs are published 
in high and low keys. 
“THE REVEILLE.” By Mana Zucca. (New 
York: G. Schirmer.) 


The spirit of the time when this song 
was written is well expressed in Miss 
Zucea’s graceful and spirited music. 
It opens with a bugle-call and is a 
Tempo di Marcia; there are a few 
Graingeresque glissandi in the piano ac- 
companiment, which the soldiers and 
sailors for whom the song was written 


will enjoy. It is for a medium voice. 
“LOVE’S LAST GIFT,” “in the Street of 


By-and-By,” “Within a Dream.” By Cecil 
Forsyth. (Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.) 


Here are three more fine Forsyth 
songs, written respectively to poems of 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Henley and 
Dowson. They are art-songs, the first 
an impassioned love-song, the next a 
charming melodic rondel, the Dowson 
song a serious and carefully managed 
composition that one likes better and 
better as one becomes familiar with it. 
High and low keys are issued. 

* * * 
FROM MY GARDEN. By 
(New York: G. Schirmer.) 


This is an album of “five summer 
idyls” for the piano by this gifted mel- 
odist, who has the unusual ability of 
writing music for musical comedies en- 


Rudolf Friml. 


The pieces are dedicated respectively to 
Cyril Scott and Joseph Holbrooke. 

Dr. Hull has made a very excellent 
organ transcription of Mr. Scott’s piano 
piece, ““Requiescat.”” We would not be 
surprised were it to become as well 
known for the organ as for the piano. 
It is distinctly for recital purposes. 

The Bantock Chinese songs, to poems 
translated from the Chinese by L. 
Cranmer-Byng, are more interesting 
than the set of five received early this 
autumn. Of the two we prefer “A Feast 
of Lanterns,” which will be admired as 
a brilliant concert song, of real musical 
worth. There is a marked melodic af- 
finity between it and the theme of Liszt’s 
famous D Flat Etude. This song is is- 
sued for high and low voices, the other 
song for high, medium and low voices. 

Cyril Scott’s exquisite Lullaby for 
voice and piano has at last been made 
ready for the instrumentalists. Mme. 
Barns has done it for the violin, Mr. 
Evans for the ’cello, both of them hav- 
ing executed their task with ability. 
The transcriptions are not difficult to 
play, so that they will be useful both for 
concert performers and for amateurs. 

* ok me 
“IRISH TUNE FROM COUNTY DERRY,” 

‘“‘Shepherd’s Hey.’ By Percy Grainger. 

Full Band = Score. (New York: Carl 

Fischer.) 

These two popular Grainger pieces 
are issued here in their composer’s set- 
ting for full band. The version is a 
“compressed score” for the conductor, 
an excellent way of writing a full score 
devised by Mr. Grainger; in it he writes 
the entire band’s parts on three staves 
and by means of curves leading from 
the notes out into the margin he com- 
municates to the conductor what instru- 
ments are to play the various notes. In 
the “Shepherd’s Hey” he uses four 
staves in places to include the many 
parts. The edition is an excellent one, 
with one of Mr. Grainger’s self-drawn 
title pages in blue and white. 

K ok * 
TRIO ON ANCIENT IRISH FOLK-TUNES. 


they are handled so deftly and are made 
part and parcel of the musical texture 
that one unfamiliar with what tunes 
Mr. Trowell has employed cannot detect 
where they appear. 

The work begins with a broad A» 
dante, common time, D Major, the violin 
and ’cello stating a majestic theme j, 
unison against chords in the piano 
After the themes are stated, there js 
some development; then a Tempo d 
Menuetto appears in A Major, ver, 
charming and delightfully set for th 
instruments. It leads into a Scherzo, 
Allegro molto, D Major, 3/4 time 
There is a brief Andante (quasi Lento), 
F Minor, common time, and this is fol- 
lowed by an Andantino, F Major, 6/8 
time, the theme first sung by the ’cello 
with accompaniment of the piano. It 
would seem from the character of this 
melody that it is one of the Irish folk- 
tunes. There is a D Major portion, U», 
poco pit mosso, in which a theme heard 
earlier in the work reappears. The 
original Andante is finally brought back 
and with it, plus a brief coda, the work 
comes to a close quietly. 

Though in no sense profound, this 
music has quality and gives us the de- 


_sire to become acquainted with Mr. 


Trowell’s other works. It is a trio that 
will be worth playing, for it is wholly 
free from conscious music-writing, is 
melodically grateful and has a harmonic 
plan that gives it its own flavor. The 
instrumental parts are _ idiomatically 
written and are not difficult. And best 
of all it is, unlike so many pieces of 
chamber music, not too long; the piano 
part is but twenty-four pages. 
~~. 


NEW MUSIC RECEIVED 
SONGS 

“The Kingdom of My Heart.’’ By Otto 
Motzan. (New York: Karczag Pub. Co.) 
“Geronimo’s Own Medicine Song.’’ Arr. by 
Carlos Troyer. (San Francisco: Henry 
Grobe.) 

Patriotic Songs 

“A Long Fight, a Strong Fight.” By Rob- 

ert Armstrong. (Boston: Oliver Ditson 
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" Crist! The poem has been set to mu “WHEN DADDY SINGS.” By Victor Har- 


for all time, making a song that will 
entrance serious music-lovers. There is 
a dedication to Reinald Werrenrath. 
Three keys, high, medium and low, are 


ris. (New York: J. Fischer & Bro.) 


This is one of the most attractive of 
character songs. Mr. Harris has com- 





14 
ify (| published. posed music that sets off to the greatest 
uf . The other two songs, “Girl of the Red advantage a delightful poem by Burges 
ea Mouth” and “This Is the Moon of Johnson. It is a narrative song, giv- 
? wht Roses,” are less important, spontaneous- ing the singer splendid opportunity to 


fascinate an audience. One might call 
it a child’s song for “grown-ups.” There 
is a dedication to John McCormack. 

In addition to the editions for high 
low solo voices, Mr. Harris has 


ly melodious and brilliantly climaxed, 
making them ideal for singers’ purposes. 
The poem of “Girl of the Red Mouth” 
is by Martin MacDermott. The theme 
of “This Is the Moon of Roses” is not and 


5 
He unlike Franz’s “Aus meinen grossen made arrangements for male voices, both 
He Schmerzen,” though it is an impassioned for three and four parts, for women’s 
; Allegro, con calore instead of an An- voices (three or four parts), mixed 
These two songs are published voices and treble voices. The song is 


unique and deserves a big success. The 
edition for women’s voices is dedicated 
to the St. Cecilia Club of New York, of 
which Mr. Harris is conductor. 

. “a ¢ 


TWO SCOTTISH PIECES. Quickstep ‘‘The 


in high and medium and high and low 
keys respectively. 

! ‘oe * * 

: in “AT LAST,” “At the Window,” “‘A Maiden,”’ 
a) “Were | Yon Star.’’ By Fay Foster. (New 


: 

' 
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i} York: Carl Fischer.) 
‘hy d . Hills of Glenorchy.’’ Reel ‘‘The Bobers of 
Yi A splendid group of recital songs are Brechin.” By Granville Bantock. “Requi- ‘ 
iy these, varied in style and interesting all age ; Ah sak ae at anaes 
; “cc . ” ‘ . agietie ull. 
of them. “At the Window,” to a Thomas Cis? Wiramn the Teme oF ia Ue. : 


S. Jones, Jr., poem, is very Brahmsian, 
very; “At Last” is Sara Teasdale’s poem 
“Joy,” which is being set to music very 
frequently, we are told. Miss Foster’s 

setting is fiery, with a climax in scarlet Violoncello by C. Warwick Evans. (New 
on the final page where she exults full- gs BAe & Co. London: Elkin & 
throatedly. Another Teasdale poem is ~ : 
' “A Maiden,” and in this song we find 
some unusually piquant harmonic 
twists, that are refreshing. “Were I 


known Woman,” “A Feast of Lanterns.” 
By Granville Bantock. ‘Lullaby.’ By 
Cyril Scott, Op. 57, No. 2. Transcribed for 
Violin by Ethel Barns. Transcribed for 


Pianists who desire to play some new 
English music will find these “Two 
Scottish Pieces” by Mr. Bantock greatly 
Yon Star” seems to be a first cousin to to their liking. They are concert pieces 
the composer’s “One Golden Day”; the in style and show mastery in the man- 
poem is by Grace Denio Litchfield, who ner in which the material is handled. 
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Bureau of Musical America, 
27 Avenue Henri Martin 
Paris, Nov. 25, 1918. 


Gor years ago papers throughout 
the length and breadth of America 
were filled with talk of what they chose 
to call the immoral life led by our stu- 
dents abroad. Everyone heard of it. 

For myself, I find it not quite possible 
to credit the reports of the immorality 
of the American student, either at home 
or abroad, for he is far too serious a 
worker to dissipate his energies in riot- 
ous living. If those who wish to make 
a crusade against immorality among our 
students would do their utmost to keep 
the subjects of their attack at home, 
they would find themselves nearer the 
accomplishment of their purpose than if 
they were to continue théir war of 
words. 

I should think the surest means of 
'eeping our students here would be the 
building of opera houses, for the reason 
which many of our young musicians 
have given for their remaining away 
from home year after year was the 
unique opportunities which Europe of- 
fered for the making of a début and the 
gaining of a reputation. 

America leads the nations of the world 
in philanthropic enterprise. Action along 
the line here suggested would constitute 
the greatest sort of philanthropy at the 
same time that it would be a splendid 
educational development. The sugges- 
tion is not new or unpondered; MUSICAL 
AMERICA has long made such a plea for 
the student and lover of music. Some 
day the ball will actually start rolling, 
and opera houses will spring up every- 
where, over night, in this country. 
Surely many of our moneyed men must 
have thought of the matter, but each 
seems waiting for his neighbor to take 
the first step. Once opera houses are 
put on their feet in all the States, great 


Native Opera HousesWould Help 
Keep Musical Aspirants at Home 


Observer of Conditions Surrounding American Students Abroad 

Sees Way Out of Difficulties—Crusaders Against Immoral- 
ity Among Artists Should Become Practical—Wealthy Men 
Should Patronize Operatic Enterprises 
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popular interest will attach to them. At 
present, when America is saddled with 
a big war tax, such a scheme as this 
can scarcely hope for recognition from 
Washington; but some day Congress will 
certainly make an appropriation for a 
national opera house. Then, indeed, will 
our young men and women come into 
their own. 

Each State has its millionaires; what 
an easy matter it would be for these 
men of means to co-operate in the con- 
struction or purchase of a house and 
in the raising of a certain amount to 
cover the expenses until such time as 
the undertaking should become self-sup- 
porting! If wealthy men who are look- 
ing for profitable investments could only 
have happened on American students 
who were hanging about in European 
cities, begging for even a minor place 
on the stage, humbling themselves be- 
fore the managers in the hope of getting 
a hearing, often living in untoward con- 
ditions; and if these same great men 
might have known how their own young 
people were being exploited and unjustly 
treated, surely they would have lost no 
time in engaging a good architect and 
contractor to erect an opera house and 
in turning over the finished place to a 
capable director. 


Give Native Student a Chance 


The general establishment of opera 
houses would provide the musical aspir- 
ant with a way out of his difficulties. It 
is a waste of effort to attempt to crush 
the operatic spirit, if it really exists, 
together with the essentials for a public 
career. If the means for serving their 
novitiate are not to be found in their 
native land, students will go abroad to 
try their fortunes, sink or swim; and 
those who can swim back to their own 
shores with a reputation bigger than 
when they left are so few that they are 
lost in the ocean. 

America has known splendid instances 
of successful business men who have 
given liberally of their wealth in support 
of music. Even those who live far away 
from the States and out of range of the 
voice of rumor know the name and fame 
of such men as Major Higginson. 
founder and for so many years financial 
backer of the Boston Symphony; Joseph 
Pulitzer, whose bequest to the New York 
Philharmonic Society assured the per- 
manence of that organization; Henry 


Flagler, who used to provide for the an- 
nual deficit of the New York Symphony 
Society; Francois de Coppet, financial 
father to the Flonzaley Quartet, and 
Otto Kahn, the Metropolitan director, 
who has stood sponsor for so many 
worthy musical projects. With a grow- 
ing popular demand for good music, 
opera houses or training schools should 
receive endowments which, together with 
liberal patronage, would make possible 
the employment of trained specialists 
in each and every department and a re- 
duction in the cost of tickets, so that 
opera would cease to be an expensive 
luxury and might come within the reach 
of modest purses. 

Some Americans may be tempted to 
reply to such an argument: “We are 
so young. We have no background. We 
need to travel in old countries in order 
to get a little of the gamey taste of life 
into our souls. There is no inspiration 
here at home in the midst of a society 
busy amassing wealth. Perhaps in fifty 
years there may be.” 

For some reason or other, the leaders 
of American society, mostly women, 
seem to labor under the delusion that 
artists must come from a far-off land 
if they are to be worthy of interest anc 


support, and that is just where the ele. 
ment of pathos comes in. The American 
musician does not receive fair treatment 
at home, nor does he count for much in 
the social life of large cities. He is 
made to feel that the imported article 
is forcing him out of the market. 

For a century past, North America has 
been sending her men and women to 
all parts of the globe for study and 
research. When are we to see the fruits 
of this study? There was a time when 
the United States could reasonably have 
urged youth and inexperience as the basis 
of her discretion in waiting for an older 
land to pass judgment and set the pace; 
but childhood has passed, and though 
compared with countries of older culture 
America is still in a developmental 
stage, her time of fruitful maturity has 
already arrived. Empires and king- 
doms have had their fling and entered 
on the decadence of old age. It should 
not be considered necessary for Young 
America to wait till middle life before 
displaying her forces. 

All that America and her musicians 
need is the warmth of encouragement, 
and genius and talent cannot thrive so 
long as that is denied them. 

LEONORA RAINES. 








MME. LANGENHAN 
BEGINS SEASON’S 
CONCERT WORK 











Christine Langenhan, Dramatic Soprano 


Like many of the prominent concert 
singers, Christine Langenhan, the New 
York dramatic soprano, was obliged on 
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open her season in Nebraska in Octo- 
er. 

Mme. Langenhan began last week to 
tour in the State of Minnesota, where 
appearances in Minneapolis, Duluth and 
Moorhead will keep her occupied until 
Christmas. On Dec. 5 she appeared at 
Concordia College, Moorhead, Minn., and 
on Dec. 8 she was soloist with the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra in Minne- 
apolis. In her programs this season the 
singer is using American songs by Van- 
derpool, Fish, Penn, Fay Foster, Marion 
Bauer, Mana Zucca, Kramer, Arthur 
Troostwyk, Hilliam and Cox. 





RESTRAIN GERMAN SOCIETIES 





Forbidden to Give Concerts in Phila- 
delphia—No Ban on “Lieder” 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 2.—German songs 
and singing in German at public per- 
formances are still banned in Philadel- 
phia. Since the declaration of the 
armistice the police have received a 
number of requests from German organ- 
izations to hold concerts, song-fests and 
vaudeville performances. All such re- 
quests have been refused. 

William B. Mills, superintendent of 
police, has instructed his men to keep 
close watch that the edict is not violated. 
There has been no molestation thus far 
of concerts at which German classics 
have been sung, nor is there any hint 
that the Metropolitan Opera House will 
be raided, if, perchance, a bit of Wagner 
should slip in. The order is designed 
not to stop old German works, but to 
prevent anything looking to a revival of 
the organizations which before the war 
were so thoroughly Teutonic as to lay 
them open to suspicion after the Govern- 
ment had made declaration of hostilities 
against the Central Empires. There is 
no intent to halt legitimate singing of 
German music, merely the prevention of 
activities by German language societies. 

7. Gee 


Thelma Given Inaugurates Artists’ 
Series at Millikin Conservatory 


DecaTurR, ILL., Nov. 27.—The Millikin Con- 
servatory of Music Artists’ Series opened on 





Nov. 25 with Thelma Given, violinist. A ca- 
pacity house welcomed Miss Given enthusi- 
astically to her childhood home town. Other 
artists in the series will be Joseph Bonnet, 
organist. Jan. 14; Cornelius Van Vliet, ‘cel- 
list, Jan. 30: Charles W. Clark, baritone, 
Feb. 25: Ethel Leginska, pianist, March 25. 

In spite of war conditions, the Conservatory 
has a larger enrollment this term than for 
the four terms last season. The music kin- 
dergarten also has an enrollment of ninety- 
eight children. 
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Singing ‘‘Back of the Front’’ 
Described by Kenneth Clark 


Former Member of Editorial Staff of ““Musical America’ Writes 
of Experiences with Camp Meade Men Just Out of the 
Trenches—Found Real Need for Divisional Song Leaders 

















ALTIMORE, MD., Dec. 2.—How the 
soldiers, just coming out of their 
baptism of fire, gathered about and found 
heart to sing with a will in spite of the 
fact that many of them saw their com- 
rades shot down beside them, is told in 
an interesting letter written by Kenneth 
Clark, who served as song leader at 
Camp Meade, Md., and who has been in 
France for some time. 

After the boys came out of the front 
line Mr. Clark was sent out by the chief- 
of-staff to help in the readjustment proc- 
ess which followed. 

“T was armed not only with the 
organ,” he writes, “but megaphone and 
my old song sheets. In some places I’d 
leave the organ right in the car and 
start proceedings in some populous street 
of the village. I began to play casually 
and when enough boys had gathered 
around I would pass out the song sheets 
and we’d soon have a full-blown song- 
fest. Later I’d play any number that 
they’d request and I’d get a solo or two 
out of the crowd. In other places where 


there was a foyer du soldat we’d arrange 
for a meeting indoors—and we had two 
rousing ones, with real old volume and 
pep. One of these meetings was finished 
up with talks from the battalion com- 
mander and myself. 

“An unexpected song session followed 
a band concert in a village square. I 
happened by just as the band finished 
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‘La Marseillaise,’? and when I called ‘All 
right—let’s go,’ in the midst of the 
crowd, someone asked me to lead a song, 
which I did—several of them—from the 
tongue of a farm cart. When I started 
to walk away they made me come back 
for more. As I left, the regimental com- 
mander said my visit had done the boys 
more good than medicine. 

“Now, you might think that these va- 
rious crowds of boys would not care to 
sing, just having been in their first fight 
and having seen their friends shot down 
(indeed, the ‘Y’ man and a private made 
remarks to that effect). But there was 
no trouble to get them to sing, and no 
doubt the experience did them a lot of 
good. 

“But such a cheer-up spirit would 
have to come from without their ranks; 
no company song leader would have the 
impetus within him to rouse them out 
of themselves. It is a great chance for 
a division song leader to do a real job, 
and I’m mighty glad that I’m doing it 
under such absolutely official orders. Of 
course, my role in our divisional ‘Y’ or- 
ganization is that of entertainment sec- 
retary, and I’m only sorry that my sick- 
ness keeps me from making the rounds 


with an Over There League unit that is 
now playing for us. Incidentally, it 
would be a good chance to get in some 
singing. 

“Sorry I can’t give you any new trench 
songs. I sing to the boys Irving Berlin’s 
‘I Hate to Get Up in the Morning’ and 
‘I’m Gonna Pin My Medal on the Girl 
I Left Behind.’ 

“My singing with the men has been 
very close to the line. And, while I can 
see the great value of your well-trained 
company song leaders—especially in the 
training area—I am of the belief that 
near the front there is real opportunity 
for divisional song leaders—that is, pro- 
vided that they are the hail-fellow, cheer- 
up type, and not the middle-aged, highly 
technical didactic sort (which I’ve al- 
ways thought should not be in the game 
anyhow). 

“On the day after I caught up with 
the division the general told me that he 
had been looking for me on the previous 
afternoon, as he wanted to take me 
around with him and have me give an 
old-time Camp Meade greeting to the 
various outfits. I had informally been 
doing that, however, with two of his 
staff. Later, just before our men had 


their baptism of fire, the general asked 


me if I would go and visit certain outfits 
and liven up the time for them. 

“One of his aids accompanied me, and 
with the organ packed aboard our car 
we went out and had a cracker-jack song 
session in the shelter of some trees, sing- 
ing right through a rainstorm. I fin- 
ished up with a pep-generating talk. I 
had a series of these sings planned, but 
various obstacles prevented.” 

The sickness referred to by Mr. Clark 
in his letter, which was dated Oct. 16, 
was only a little bronchial trouble. 

R. E. S. 





UTICA SEASON SWINGS INTO 
NORMAL AFTER EPIDEMIC 


Removal of Restrictions Brings New 
York Symphony and Manifold 
Other Attractions 


UTica, N. Y., Nov. 27.—The early 
part of Utica’s musical season, like that 
of many other cities, was so upset by 
the influenza epidemic that things are 
only just beginning to right themselves. 

Last week marked the resumption of 
musical activities; four concerts were 
given, two of them having been post- 
poned from earlier dates. As a result 


of the numerous and varied activities 
which cropped up, musical, theatrical 
and otherwise, two of the concerts failed 
to draw sufficiently to make them pay- 
ing propositions. 

On the occasion of the several pre- 
vieus appearances here of the New York 
Symphony, Walter Damrosch, conductor, 
capacity audiences were the rule, but the 
Lumberg Theater was little more than 
half filled for the concert of Monday 
night of last week. Never has the pro- 
gram given here by that organization 
been more interesting. 

Oscar Seagle, baritone, and Barbara 
Maurel, mezzo-soprano, appeared in 
joint recital, under the auspices of the 
Utica Council, Knights of Columbus, on 
Tuesday night. Their audience was not 
large, but its enthusiasm was unques- 
tionable. Some Negro Spirituals, heard 
for the first time here, were the gems 
of the program. This recital was the 
first of a series planned to be given this 
season under K. of C. auspices. It was 
given in the new K. of C. Auditorium, 
the first concert given in that hall since 
its completion a few weeks ago. The ex- 
cellent acoustic properties of the house, 
which seats 1200, make it an ideal re- 
cital hall. 

The Wednesday night event was a re- 
cital by Margaret Matzenauer, appear- 
ing under the auspices of the B Sharp 
Musical Club. The Lumberg Theater 
was filled, and the audience was delight- 
ed with the singing of the artist. This 
was the first of the B Sharp course of 
concerts. It had been scheduled for an 
earlier date, but had to be postponed to 
Nov. 20. 

On Friday, Nov. 22, the Haydn Male 
Chorus presented “Rigoletto” in concert 





form, with Nina Morgana, Giuseppe 
Agostini and Angelo Antola as the lead- 
ing artists. The presentation was novel, 
and a large audience turned out for the 
event. Utica artists who were heard in 
important rédles were Mrs. Walter 
Scheiderich, contralto; Edward Lloyd, 
tenor; John G. Jones, baritone, and Her- 
bert Jones, bass. John G. Thomas is 
conductor of the Haydns, and Thomas E. 
Ryan is the official accompanist. Ed- 
ward P. Ryan’s Orchestra assisted. 


The weekly music department in the Sat- 
urday issue of the Utica Observer contained 
a sketch of James T. Somers, drawn by 
Gianni Viafora, staff artist of Musica 
AMERICA. Mr. Somers and Mr. Viafora had 
met at Mr. Freund’s camp in the Adiron- 
dacks. Mr. Somers is well known in political 
circles, having been the candidate for Mayor 
on the Republican ticket on one occasion. 
He is also popular as an Elk and Mason. 
The article in connection with the picture 
said: “If Jim Somers sings, tickles the 
ivories or bows a fiddle, he is mighty quiet 
about it. However, here is the evidence that 
he enjoys a worth-while musical acquaint- 
ance.” Mi a. 2 





ZANESVILLE MUSICAL AGAIN 





Passing of Epidemic Permits Resump- 
tion of Concert Activities 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO, Nov. 26.—After a 
period of inactivity caused by the ban 
placed on public gatherings because of 
the influenza epidemic, the interrupted 
musical season is at last again under 
way. On Nov. 21 a delightful program 
of French music was given by the 
Thursday Morning Music Club at I. O. 
O. F. Hall. Ethel Grace was in charge 
of the event, and those appearing be- 
sides Miss Grace were Cora Jean Geis, 
Ruth Kappes and Ethel Kelley. 

A recital was given by Mrs. Edward 
MacDowell at the studio of Mrs. Charles 
Chappelear, Nov. 25. As large an audi- 
ence as the rooms would accommodate 
heard the pianist with great pleasure. 
Mrs. MacDowell prefaced her program 
with a charming little talk relative to 
the MacDowell Memorial Association, 
which was to receive the proceeds of this 
recital. The program included a Pre- 
lude from Op. 10, “Flute Idyll” from Op. 
26, “Monologue” from Op. 31, “To a 
Water-lily” and “Will 0’ the Wisp” from 
the “Woodland Sketches,” the Andante 
from the “Keltic”’ Sonata, “The Eagle” 


from Op. 33, “Winter” from Op. 32, 
“Sea Song” and “A. D. 1620” from “Se, 
Pieces,” “Forgotten Fairy-tales” an 
“Beauty in the Rose Garden” from 
“Dwarfland,” and “Improvisation” and 
“March Wind” from the “Virtuososey 
Etuden” of her husband. 

Mary Evelyn Schorbe, one of the native 
composers who are gaining recognition, comes 
from Zanesville. Her compositions are he. 
ing presented this year by Hartridge Whipp, 
Mrs. Rose Olitzka, Melba Goodwin and ]}), 
Fery Lulek. She will introduce some ney 
piano compositions in Cleveland in the nea; 
future, with the assistance of various Cleye- 
land artists. © »D. L 





Aline van Baerentzen Applauded by 
Audience of Philadelphians 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 25.—Aline van Baer- 
entzen played here to-night in Witherspoon 
Hall to an audience which was thoroughly 
enthusiastic throughout her program, which 
included Schumann’s ‘Etudes Symphoniques,’ 
some Chopin numbers and Liszt’s “‘“Rhapsodie 
Hongroise,’””’ among others. Miss van Baer- 
entzen’s versatility, and especially her ex- 
ceptional left-hand technique was striking 
Mozart, Scarlatti, Bach, Saint-Saéns and 
Cyril Scott numbers were splendidly given 
Her audience, which was large, applauded 
warmly. Previous to to-night’s recital, Miss 
van Baerentzen already has won consider- 
able favor here. It is understood she wil! 
play in Philadelphia several times more dur- 
ing the present winter. aa: Hi. 
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Lieut. Ridgely, 69th Inft., N.Y. Guard; Band Masier 
Concerts: Engage Ridgely to start things musical. 
Bands in or near N. Y. City trained 

i with instruments 


and equipp : 
1503 Third Ave., New York ©) 


CLIFFORD E. RIDGELY, 





DAVID BISPEAM 


Instruction in Vocal Art and Drama, 
Operatic and Concert Répertoire. 


Opera, Concerts and Recitals. 
44 West 44th Street, New York. 





NINA MORGANA 


SOPRANO 


Available for 
Concerts, Recitals 





Season 1918-1919 
Management: 
Metropolitan Musical Bureau 
Aeolian Hall, New York 





Leore Neergaard 


TENOR 


Concerts—Recitals—Oratorio— Instructio® 


Management: Julian Pollak 
47 West 42nd St., New York 
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GRAINGER TRIUMPHS 
WITHCLAPPE FORCES 





| U. S. Army Music Training School 
Band of Governor’s Island, Di- 
rector, Arthur A. Clappé, Capt., U. 
S. A.; Assistant Director, William 
C. White, Lieut., U. S. A. Solo 
Pianist, Percy Grainger, Assist- 
ant Band Leader. The Program: 


Band—Processional March, 
“Hail to the Flag,” Clappé; Dv- 
rected by Capt. Arthur A. Clappé. 
Clarinet Choir—(B-Flat, Alto and 
Bass Clarinets)—“Andante Can- 
tabile from String Quartet, Op. 
11, Tchaikovsky; Intermezzo, 
“Forget-Me-Not,” Macbeth; Di- 
rected by Capt. Arthur A. Clappé. 
Male Chorus—“The Blessed Host,” 
Grieg; “There Goes Bob” (“Rot- 
namsknut”), Grieg; Baritone Solo, 
Sergeant Moscato; Directed by 
Lieut. William C. White. Two 
Pianos—Children’s March, “Over 
the Hills and Far Away” (new, 
first time), Grainger; Assistant 
Bandleader Percy Grainger and 


Corp. Ralph Leopold. Band— 
Overture, ‘“Lurline,”’ Wallace; 
Directed by Capt. Arthur A. 


String Quartet—“Lento” 
from String Quartet, Op. 96, 
Dvorak; “Molly on the Shore,” 
Irish Reel, set by Grainger; First 
Violin, Sergeant Aitken; Second 
Violin, Lieutenant White; Viola, 
Corporal Cutler; ’Cello, Corporal 
Tucker. Piano Solo—“‘Country 
Gardens,” set by Grainger (Eng- 
lish Morris Dance tune from the 
collection by Cecil J. Sharp), (new, 
first time); Lullaby (new, first 
time), Grainger; Paraphrase on 
the “Flower Waltz,” Tchaikovsky- 
Grainger; Assistant Bandleader 
Percy Grainger. Male Chorus— 
Two Negro Spirituals collected 
and noted by Natalie Curtis Bur- 
lin, “Listen to the Lambs” (new, 
first time), “God’s Agwine to 
Move All de Troubles Away’; 
Tenor Solo, Corporal Busby; Bari- 
tone Solo, Sergeant Moscato; Di- 
rected by Lieut. William C. White. 
Band — “Algerian” Suite, Saint- 
Saéns; Directed by Capt. Arthur 
A. Clappé. 


Clappé. 











National Conservatory? We have 
one, over on Governor’s Island. It is 
a modest national institution for the 
richest country—but anyhow it is a be- 
ginning. True enough, our Government 
did not establish the U. S. Army Music 
Training School, in fact, it was only re- 
cently that proper recognition was given 
the school founded by the Institute of 
Musical Art, and the principal, Capt. 
Arthur A. Clappé, the eminent authority 
on wind-bands. But the story of the 
unique institution has been often re- 
counted in these pages, so let us turn to 
the concert, given for the benefit of the 
Red Cross. 

Sergt. Percy Grainger, now assistant 
bandleader at the Governor’s Island 
School, was the principal soloist. Army 
life has increased, if possible, the vigor 
and virility of Grainger’s playing. His 
tone, we imagined, is deeper, and cer- 
tainly his technique is not impaired. 
His “Children’s March” played with 
another young artist, Corp. Ralph Leo- 
pold, at the second piano, is a capital 
example of Grainger’s healthy, whim- 
sical style. His new setting of the Eng- 
lish Morris Dance tune—a captivating 
air—is likewise engaging, but the Lul- 
laby, which inclines to the late Gott- 
‘chalk or Spinder, did not seem impres- 
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Photo by C. G. Bartlett 
Capt. Arthur A. Clappé, Principal of the 
U. S. Army Music School, Recently 


Commissioned for His Distinguished 
Services 
sive. At the conclusion of his perform- 


ance he was presented with a large 
American flag and a wreath. 

The band played splendidly under the 
authoritative baton of Captain Clappé. 
Lieut. William C. White also proved his 
mettle as leader. 

The versatility of the school’s forces 
was demonstrated by the piquant variety 
of the program—offerings by the male 
chorus, the clarinet choir and the string 
quartet. 

Brenet, author of the new book, “La 





ici 





Photo by C. G. Bartlett 
Lieut. William C. White, Assistant Princi- 
pal of the Governor’s Island Music 


School 


Musique Militaire,” hopes that “between 
the military band and art itself there 
will develop a reconciliation born of the 
fraternal contact of all the vital forces 
of the nation.” Captain Clappé and his 
school are on the right road to bringing 
about this reconciliation. A. H. 





Mme. Alda Sings Peace Song at Hippo- 
drome Concert 


Great interest was aroused by the singing 
py Mme. Frances Alda of the new song, “Ring 
Out, Sweet Bells of Peace,’”’ at the New York 
Hippodrome on Sunday night, Nov. 24. The 
occasion was the Victory-Peace Festival for 
the benefit of the Amercian Fund for French 
Wounded, and a number of prominent artists 
in the opera, concert and dramatic world gave 
their services. “Ring Out, Sweet Bells of 
Peace!’” as sung by Mme. Alda, proved a 
triumph. The Metropolitan soprano sang it 
superbly. The crowded auditorium greeted 
this new peace song with acclaim. The song 
is by William H. Gardner, whose verses are 
appropriate, and Caro Roma, one of the best 
known of America’s women composers. Her 
musical setting is simple and powerful, melo- 
dious and effective for the singer. 


THE GERMAN MYTH 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

When I read the acknowledgment 
from “Printer’s Ink” of Mr. Freund’s 
very able article on “The German Myth” 
my conscience gave me a prick, for I was 
one of those who took his effort home 
and cut it out for future reference. 

Alas, it is a human frailty to with- 
hold our flowers until ten minutes before 
the last obsequies, and I am afraid the 
stress of other duties would have kept 
back my acknowledgment of his mas- 
terly and carefully worked out editorial 
had not conscience pricked. 

Accept my thanks and congratulations. 
I read much of Mr. Freund’s good stuff. 
In fact, I used a quotation from him in 
one of my recent player-roll letters, 
which have helped to treble the business 
of our big player-roll department. 

Wish you continued success and pros- 
perity. Cordially, 

BERT WELLS, Publicity Manager, 
Knight-Campbell Music Co. 
Denver, Col., Nov. 30, 1918. 


out. 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 

I have read Mr. Freund’s article en- 
titled “The German Myth” with great 
interest, and want to congratulate him 
on all the great truth he has brought 
I am sending the copy which I 
have to a friend of mine in Indiana. 
Would you be so good as to send me a 
few more copies? M. WINDBURN. 

New York, Dec. 2, 1918. 





To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Kindly send me half a dozen copies of 

the leaflet, “The German Myth,” by John 

C. Freund. GILBERT D. LAMB. 
New York, Dec. 2, 1918. 





To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

It has given me great pleasure to read 
Mr. Freund’s concise and convincing ar- 
raignment of “Kultur.” In my humble 
opinion it should be republished in every 
newspaper and magazine in the civilized 
world. CHARLES F’, PRENTICE. 

New York, Dec. 1, 1918. 








HEAR BROOKLYN FORCES 





Philomela Club and Brooklyn Symphony 
Join in Giving Concert 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., Dec. 4.—American 
compositions were featured entirely on 
the choral program of the Philomela 
Ladies’ Glee Club, Etta Hamilton Mor- 
ris, conductor, at its first concert of the 
season given in conjunction with the 
Brooklyn Symphony Orchestra, George 
C. Flint. conductor, in the Lecture Hall 
of the Brooklyn Academy of Music on 
Dec. 3. The program opened with George 
Turner’s stirring “Hail, Land of Free- 
dom,” followed by Woodman’s “O, Happy 
Sleep.” John Hyatt Brewer’s “The Sea 


and the Moon,” with an incidental solo 
by Mary L. Phipard, was well liked, as 
was Buck’s “Concert Waltz” and Minnie 
Dorlon’s “Li’l Chile,” which had to be 
repeated. 


George Chapman’s “Mary 








Mother” and Huhn’s “Invictus” 
pleted the choral program. 

Mrs. Morris, as_ soloist, sang Gounod’s 
“Jewel Aria,’ accompanied by the orchestra. A 
later group of songs by American composers 
included George C. Flint’s “I Heard a Voice,” 
which Mrs. Morris imbued with warm feeling, 
W. A. Thayer’s “My Laddie,” and Woodman’s 
“A Birthday.” As an encore, the soloist gave 
Turner’s new “Li’l Black Boy,” which was 
heartily received. The orchestra played sevy- 
eral fine numbers, including Mozart’s “Magic 
Flute’ overture, two charming MacDowell 
compositions, and Drdla’s “The Elves.” <A 
patriotic number, arranged by Lake, in which 
the Philomela and the orchestra joined, con- 
cluded the program, a Ta. oe 


com- 





Moritz Emery, the Philadelphia pianist and 
coach, gave another of his unique “Fifty 
Minute Musicales” at the Philharmonic Club 
Dec. 11, the proceeds of which were do- 
nated to the French War Relief fund. Miss 
Cast, soprano, was the assisting soloist. 





PIANO built according 


4 to scientific principles, 
especially for musical 


people, who naturally expect an 
instrument to yield perfect service 
in musical quality and wear. Bush 
& Lane Grands and Uprights are 
thoroughly qualified to meet all 
requirements of home, school, 
studio or other use where the 
highest degree of service is desired. 


BUSH & LANE PIANO CO. 


Makers of Bush & Lane Pianos and 


the famous Cecilian Player-Piano 
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THE GREAT EDUCATORS AND THE MUSICAL ALLIANCE 


OME of the great educators—college professors of the highest distinc- 
‘5 tion—are beginning to come out with regard to the practical value of 
the Musical Alliance. The other day William Lyon Phelps, Professor of 
English Literature at Yale, and President of the New Haven Symphony 
Orchestra, in his annual address to the members of the organization, said: 

‘‘The Musical Alliance of America, which has made wonderful progress 
during the last year, and on whose Advisory Council your President is a 
member, is having a notable influence in the universal awakening of our 
country to the importance of music. Furthermore, the Alliance watches 
over the interests of American musicians and sees to it that the rights of 
singers and players everywhere shall suffer no harm.” 

Right on the heels of this splendid endorsement by one of the most hon- 
ored and distinguished men in the college world of the United States, 
comes a statement by Dr. Leonard K. Hirshberg, of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, of Baltimore, not only endorsing the Alliance in general terms, but 
specifically alluding to the wonderful work which it is doing in arousing 
those who conduct our great industrial enterprises to the value of intro- 
ducing music into the daily factory life of the people, going thus beyond 
what has been done by some of our great industrial organizations in 
organizing community choruses or bands and orchestras to entertain their 
employees when the day's work is done. Dr. Hirshberg has stated that 
the good influence exercised in this manner cannot be overestimated. 

Incidentally, too, this work of the Alliance is having a distinct influence 
in furthering the interests of all those engaged in the musical industries, 
for naturally, when the proprietors or directors of factories and businesses 
come to realize the importance and value of music to their employees, it 
means the purchase of pianos, talking machines, and other musical instru- 
ments. 

Frederick Gunther, a New York baritone, who went into the service 
of the industrial end of the Y. M. C. A. song leader's work, and who has 
been stationed at New Haven, where he has been conducting the singing 
of the big Winchester munitions plant, tells how, after he had begun his 
work, the authorities in charge of the plant were so impressed with what 
was being done to stimulate the activities and also the morale of the work- 
ing force, that they ordered from their local dealers a number of pianos, 
which were placed in the factories. 

Recently a report came from a large industria! plant in the West, which 
manufactures agricultural implements, that they had been induced to or- 
ganize community choruses, also a band, and furthermore had been induced 
to try the effect of a pianola in one of their departments in the after- 
noon. At first the proposition met with strenuous objection on the part of 
some of the directors, who, however, were finally induced to give the 
matter a trial. After only a single week, the result was so satisfactory, 
indeed so extraordinary, that that plant now has no less than four pianolas 
and two talking-machines. 

Thus the Alliance is performing a great work in arousing employers of 
labor to an appreciation of how music can be made of value in the daily 
ljfe of the worker and not merely relegated to occasional use, whether in 
a service in a church on Sunday, or in the evening in the home, or for 
fashion, or for the cultivated few at a symphony concert or the opera, but 
that it is a vital, sustaining force, all the more necessary at this time, when, 





THE MUSICAL ALLIANCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


(INC.) 


JOHN C. FREUND, President MILTON WEIL, Treasurer 


OUNDED to unite all interested in music and in the musical 
industries for certain specific aims: 


1. To demand full recognition for music and for all workers in the musical 
field and musical industries as vital factors in the national, civic and 
home life. _ 

2. To work for the introduction of music with the necessary musical instru- 
ments into the public schools with proper credit for efficiency in study. 

3. To induce municipalities to provide funds for music for the people. 

4. To aid all associations, clubs, societies, individuals whose purpose is the 
advancement of musical culture. 

5. To encourage composers, singers, players, conductors and music teachers 
resident in the United States. 

6. To oppose all attempts to discriminate against American music or Amer- 

ican musicians, irrespective of merit, on account of nationality. 

. To favor the establishment of a National Conservatory of Music. 

. To urge that a Department of Fine Arts be established in the national 

government and a Secretary of Fine Arts be a member of the Cabinet. 


lo oe | 


Application for membership by those in sympathy with the aims of the 
Alliance, accompanied by One Dollar for annual dues, should be sent to the 
Secretary. 501 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Checks, Post Office and Express Orders should be made payable to the Musical Alliance of the U. 8S. 


Depository: Bankers Trust Company 











through the’ specialization of labor-saving machinery, the work of the indj. 
vidual is becoming more and more monotonous, so that it has been said 
with truth that as we lighten the physical burden on humanity we increase 
the psychical strain, the strain on the mind, on the very soul, of the man 


DEO Fae 


of the woman worker. 


President of the Musical Alliance of the U. S. 








Civic Music League of Minneapolis Joins 
the Alliance and Endorses Its Work 
and Aims 


At a recent meeting of the executive 
committee of the Civic Music League of 
Minneapolis it was unanimously voted 
that the league, recognizing the great 
value of the Musical Alliance and the 
far-reaching possibilities of its pro- 
gram, join the Alliance as a body. We 
appreciate the agreement in spirit and 
purpose of the two organizations—we 
for Minneapolis and you for the country 
—and we feel that we must support a 
work that is so eminently a nationwide 
extension of our own aims and aspira- 
tions. 

We have a membership of 250 and are 
just now centering our efforts on com- 
munity singing, “Draft Your Slacker 
Records” campaign and general co-oper- 
ation with many war organizations in 
the city. We are a strong organization 
and after the war will take up many ac. 
tivities toward strengthening the work 
and the place of musicians in the com- 
munity. 

I enclose remittance covering also my 
personal membership application; sev- 
eral of our members already belong to 
the Alliance and I shall urge the others 
to join. 

As ever, yours very sincerely, 

STANLEY R. AVERY, 

President, Civic Music League of 

mamma og 

Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 8, 1918. 





Well-Known Manager Joins 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
JAMES E. FURLONG. 
Rochester, N. Y., Nov. 2, 1918. 





Carl F. Lorraine of Washington (D. C.) 
Joins 


Enclosed please find my dollar for 
membership in the Musical Alliance. I 
want to be posted as to your movements 
and results obtained. 

CARL F. LORRAINE, Pres., 
Lorraine Music Co. 
Washington, D. C., Nov. 6, 1918. 





Kansas City Music Teachers’ Association 
Endorses the Alliance 


Enclosed you will find $1 for member- 
ship fee in the Musical Alliance for our 
organization. A number of our members 
already have joined personally, but we 
also wished to affiliate as a body with 
such a worthy cause. 

KANSAS CITY Music TEACHERS’ 

ASSOCIATION, 
Lucy Parrott, Cor. Secy. 

Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 9, 1918. 





Wants to Be Counted Among Those Who 
Are Alive to Modern Musical Progress 


Please place me on your membership 
list of the Musical Alliance of the United 
States. Have been watching your devel- 
opment with great interest, and desire 
to be counted among those who are alive 
to modern musical progress. Enclosed 
find check for annual fee. 

Guy C. FILKINS. 

Detroit, Mich., Nov. 4, 1918. 


Will Help the Work Along 


Enclosed please find $2 for two mem- 
berships in the Musical Alliance from 
Dr. George M. Ostness, Redfield, and O. 
H. Andersen, Sioux Falls, S. D. The 
aims of the Musical Alliance certainly 
meet with my entire approval and I 
shall do all I can to help the work along. 

O. H. ANDERSEN. 

Sioux Falls, S. D., Oct. 25, 1918. 





Long Needed Some Such Organization 


I enclose check for membership in the 
Musical Alliance. I do not see how any 





American can fail to be in sympathy 

with the aims of the Musical Alliance. 

We have long needed some such organiza- 

tion to rid our art of foreign domination 

and to make the musical world safe for 

Americans. With best wishes. 

RAYMOND HAVENS. 

Boston, Mass., Oct. 25, 1918. 





Hopes Aims May Soon Be Reached 


Enclosed find $1 for membership in the 
Musical Alliance, an organization wo- 
fully needed. Hope your great anid 
noble aims may soon be reached. 

JOSEPH WYLLI. 

Toledo, Ohio, Oct. 25, 1918. 





One of the Grandest Movements That 
Has Been Put Forward 


Enclosed is my application for mem- 
bership in the Musical Alliance of the 
United States, with check for $1 to cover 
same. 

May I have one or two application 
blanks for teachers here in the school? 
It is one of the grandest movements that 
has been put forward. 

ETHEL S. BLoop INGRAM, 

Director, Nashua School of Music 

and Elocution. 

Nashua, N. H., Nov. 11, 1918. 





A Guarantee of Best Constructed Founda- 
tion for Musical Growth in the U. S. 


Please find enclosed $1 for my annual 
dues for membership to the Musical 
Alliance. 

I feel it a privilege to be a member of 
this Alliance, which looks to me to be 
a guarantee of the best constructed 
foundation for musical growth from the 
ground up for our United States. 

With all best wishes, 

GRACE A. STOOLFIRE. 

Granville, N. Y., Nov. 6, 1918. 





Well-Known Publisher Joins 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
GEORGE FISCHER. 
New York City, Nov. 2, 1918. 





Dr. Edward Schaaf of Newark (N. J.) a 
Member 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
Dr. EDWARD SCHAAF. 
Newark, N. J., Nov. 2, 1918. 
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MUSICAL CULTURE IN 
PRESENT-DAY JAPAN 


How Japanese Came to Adie European Music—Their System 
of Education—Quick Assertion of Musical Independence 
—Koscak Yamada, the Composer, Seen as Musical Voice 


of New Orient 


By DERMOT DARBY 














IRGIL speaks’ of the universal hu- 

man tendency to mistake the un- 
known for the terrible. This peculiarity 
no doubt accounts for the conventional 
Occidental conception of the Japanese, 
who for generations have been repre- 
sented to the Western world by people 
who knew nothing at all about them, 
and who consequently appear to the 
popular imagination as rather dangerous 
and mysterious customers. 

Somehow, one reflects on this with an 
inward smile as one talks to Koscak Ya- 
mada, the young Japanese composer, 
who is just now visiting America. It 
strikes one as so childish to associate 
anything dangerous or mysterious with 
this gentle poet of the Orient, whose sin- 
cerity, simplicity and idealism are as 
obvious as the sunlight. And through 
him one easily finds the key to the char- 
acter of his own race, which is startling- 
ly like that of the older Occidental races 
—the Celts, for instance. Yamada him- 
self might easily be a poet of the Celtic 
Renaissance. There is the same brooding 
melancholy, enlivened at times by a 
whimsical and occasionally ironic humor ; 
the same vague yearning, the same ten- 
derness and delicacy of feeling. 

Inevitably one wanders a good deal 
through mist and moonbeams as one 
listens to Yamada’s delicate dis-harmo- 
nies, even though they be disturbed in- 
termittently by the noise of the Sixth 
Avenue “L.” And it was with difficulty 
that I managed to pin myself down for 


a while to the subject I had come to 
talk to him about—the state of musical 
culture in Japan. On this subject he 
talked with the quiet matter-of-factness 
which the Japanese have made familiar. 

Up until about fifty years ago, he told 
me, Japan had two kinds of music: its 
native folk-song and the ceremonial or 
court music which had been imported 
from China. Then Japan decided to 
bring itself up to date, European style. 
It began to build a navy after the British 
model and imported a British gentleman 
named Fenton to train a naval band. 
The Japanese military establishment was 
organized on the French model and a 
French gentleman named Dacron was 
imported to train the army band. The 
Japanese are nothing if not thorough. 
hen about forty years ago a German 
gentleman named Eckhardt came _ to 
Japan, having apparently imported him- 
self. He proved to be a valuable impor- 
tation, for it is to him that Japan owes 
the organization of a system of musical 
education in the schools and colleges. 
lt owes a lot also to the American Ma- 
son, an uncle of Daniel Gregory Mason, 
whose influence on the educational sys- 
tem was widespread and salutary. After 


Eckhardt came many more Germans, and 
musical education in Japan remained al- 
most exclusively in their hands until 
within the last ten years, when native 
Japanese began to take it over. 


Occidental Art Triumphs 


Following the introduction of Occi- 
dental music the history of musical art 
in Japan became pretty much as the his- 
tory of musical art in any other country. 
That is to say, the imported article soon 
grew to be the thing and native musi- 
cians—those practising the native art— 
fell into disfavor. Musical conserva- 
tories were established and conducted 
in the approved European style. The 
grammar and intermediate schools in- 
troduced sight-singing as part of their 
curricula; the normal schools adopted 
elementary harmony, singing, and piano, 
violin or organ as essential subjects, and 
the private colleges reluctantly admitted 
music as a desirable course of study. In 
other words, the Japanese proved to be 
disappointingly like other people. 

But before very long they proved that 
they have one advantage over a lot of 
us—they learn more quickly. The best 
of their conservatories—the Imperial 
Academy of Music at Tokio—began as a 
thoroughly European institution, exactly 
like our own conservatories. But already 
most of the professors there are Japa- 
nese; it teaches the Japanese harp (the 
koto) as seriously as it teaches the vio- 
lin, and it has introduced a department 
of native Japanese music. Furthermore, 
practically all the players in the orches- 
tras of Japan are native Japanese. Ja- 
pan is learning very quickly to be mu- 
sically independent. There are three 
good orchestras: the Philharmonic of 
Tokio, the orchestra of the Academy of 
Music and the Imperial Court Orchestra. 
The players, on the whole, compare well 
with those in the best European orches- 
tras. The bassoon players are not very 
good, as the instrument was only recent- 
ly introduced, and there are no good 
harp players. 

In addition to the orchestras named, 
there are the military and naval bands 
and orchestras. There are also innumer- 
able small combinations. Every motion 
picture house has its “orchestra” of four 
or five players, and the hotels too have 
their small ensembles—usually a string 
quintet. The piano and the violin are 
the most popular musical instruments, as 
they are with us, the cornet and clarinet 
coming next in favor. Human nature, 
alas, is the same everywhere, and ener- 
getic amateurs make the night hideous 
in Tokio as in the Bronx. Indeed, in To- 
kio they have devised an additional form 
of torture. Here the many groups of 
music-murderers who gather together 
under the designation of bands obtrude 
themselves on the public ear only on the 
occasion of a parade or some similar me- 
dieval horror. But in Tokio they crop 
up continually all over the place. They 
are as omnipresent as our electric signs, 
and twice as loud. And they are used 
for precisely the same purpose. [f a 
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Eddy Brown makes 
records of his marvel- 
ous interpretations ex- \\ 
clusively for Colum- 
bia. Any Columbia 
Dealer will gladly play 
Eddy Brown Records 
for you. 


A Few Suggestions 


Caprice Basque and wera § inE oan, { 
Opus 72. é ; 12 Rom “. 50 
Cavatina and Elegie { 12 ans. 50 
Polish Dance. Mazurka and Paraphrase a4 A5940 q 
Paderewski's Vogel als Pr ” t and G tH] 
votte ft ogy He ae “(12 inch, $1.50 i(! ila. 
i A5859 


Variations On a Theme by Corelli and 
Witches Dance ‘ . 


of every month 
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112 inch, $1.50 
New Columbia apres on sale the 10th and 20th 


Eddy Brown 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 
LOUDON CHARLTON, CARNEGIE HALL, N, Y 


Eddy Brown, the American 
" ) violinist, occupies a firm place 
y in the affection of concert- 
goers everywhere because, to 
a brilliancy of technique remi- 
niscent of Sarasate, he adds a 
tonal quality of rare color and 
warmth. Aftera meteoric suc- 
cess in Europe, he came to 
this country, where in four 
years he has become averitable 
musical institution in himself. 
COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO. 
New York 
London Office: 102 Clerkenwell! Road, E. C. 
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store is holding a cheap sale it hires a 
band to play out in front. If a new store 
is going to be opened a band plays out- 
side for a week or two before. If a man 
has a new cure for any human ailment 
he sends a band through the streets to 
proclaim its virtues. The band, whether 
it consists of three instruments or thirty, 
is of course always in uniform, and very, 
very Occidental. The native musicians 
who used to go around playing on their 
native instruments are not in favor any 
more. The Japanese has not as yet re- 
covered sufficiently from his European 
inocculation to appreciate the native 
product. He is just like an American. 

Chorus singing in Japan is still in its 
infancy. But there is a very good chorus 
at the Tokio Academy of Music, re- 
cruited from among the students. Every 
student of the academy must attend cho- 
rus rehearsal three times a_ week, 
whether he has a voice or not. The 
discipline is probably good for his soul. 
That the academy chorus is no flippant 
affair may be gathered from the fact 
that they have performed, among other 
things, the Requiems of Brahms, Bee- 
thoven, Verdi and Cherubini. In addi- 
tion to the academy chorus there is a 
small ensemble consisting of the teach- 
ers in the various schools. 


Yamada’s Music 


Considering that when Yamada _ en- 
tered the Tokio Academy ten years ago 
the orchestra of that institution couldn’t 
even play a Haydn symphony acceptably, 
the few facts we have mentioned are suf- 
cient to indicate the extraordinarily 
rapid strides made by the Japanese in 
the acquisition of musical culture. And 
so it is not surprising that they should 
have produced already a creative artist 
speaking a musical language that is 
facile, scholarly and authoritative. The 
surprising thing is that his language 
should be already so individual, so char- 
acteristic, so impregnated, as it were. 
with the color of his race. One would 


expect, for a few generations at least, a 
rather slavish copying of older models. 
But in Yamada’s music, even at its most 
European, we hear unmistakably the 
native accent of old Japan. 

One reason, I suppose, is that the 
Japanese have had for centuries a char- 
acteristic music of their own. Like 
Japanese painting, it has always re- 
mained purely melodic. The natural 
tendency of the Japanese is toward the 
contrapuntal rather than the harmonic; 
toward lightness, clearness, simplicity, 
and away from complexities and pro- 
fundities; toward subtlety rather than 
power of expression. The common use of 
quarter tones in Japanese music is not a 
matter of accident due to slipshod into- 
nation; it is precise and accurate. When 
Yamada returned to Japan after his 
European training they found his sing- 
ing of Japanese folk-songs inaccurate 
and stiff because he ignored the quarter 
tones. 

Similarly, as Yamada progressed in 
his musical studies in Germany, the con- 
ventional harmonizations to which he was 
supposed to stick in his exercises went 
often against the grain of his Japanese 
feeling and, like Grieg in similar cir- 
cumstances, he instinctively introduced 
characteristic harmonies of his own— 
and like Grieg, too, was reproved for it. 
But the instinct was too masterful to be 
suppressed, and it has manifested itself 
with increasing emphasis in all his writ- 
ings from the very first. Even in his sym- 
phony, severely classic as it is in treat- 
ment and form, the Japanese idiom is un- 
mistakably present. It isn’t there be- 
cause Yamada consciously wants it to be. 
It is there because he cannot help it. It 
inevitably colors his expression whenever 
he speaks sincerely—and he always 
speaks sincerely. 

Between the Symphony, which is one 
of Yamada’s earliest works, and the Five 
Love Songs, which are his latest, one can 
easily follow the quick development of 
his artistic individuality. 
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Music Dominant Note in 
Maryland Teachers’ Meeting 


John Denues, Supervisor of Music in Baltimore Schools, Dwells 
on Importance of Public School Orchestras—State Officers 


Elected for Ensuing Year 





ALTIMORE, MD., Dec. 3.—“It is 
not difficult to drive the argument 
home that playing an orchestral instru- 
ment is as educational as the making 
of a tabouret or the sewing on of a but- 
ton. Everybody knows—but will not al- 
Ways say so—that music is one of the 
integral parts of practical living.” 
“Yyis was expressed forcefully by John 
Denues, ~¥nervisor of music in the pub- 


lic schools ot this city, in a paper on. 


“Public School Orchestras,” delivered at 
the annual convention of the Maryland 
State Teachers’ Association, held here 
Nov. 29. Mr. Denues is chairman of the 
recently created Department of Music 
of the association. 

“Ready and forceful arguments,” he 
continued, “are ever at hand to show 
the educational value of orchestral work. 
Discipline, concentration, straight think- 
ing, quick action—these are all neces- 
sary elements in playing an orchestral 
instrument.” 

Mr. Denues’s paper created a great 
deal of interest among the large num- 
ber of teachers from all parts of the 


State who attended the convention, par- 
ticularly because music is receiving 
more attention in the schools in this sec- 
tion of the country, as was evidenced 


by Mr. Denues’s recent appointment to 
the association. 

“We are all well informed as to what 
constitutes a symphony orchestra,” said 
Mr. Denues, “with its choirs of strings, 
woodwinds, brass and instruments of 
percussion, but what is that combination 
of instruments which is called a public 
school orchestra? 

“T think we may well say that where 
two or three are gathered together with 
musical instruments, this may be called 
a public school orchestra. We are not 
all so fortunate in having a school board 
which will provide the necessary amount 
of money to purchase music and instru- 
ments which may be needed to begin 
work with, but the live supervisor can 
find the most important element for suc- 
cess in orchestral work in the children 
themselves. 

“After a beginning is made, ways and 
means will surely be found to foster the 
work. Aside from all other aims in 
public school music, and coming to the 
final analysis, the greatest aim should 
be to get music into homes and through 
the homes into the community at large. 

“Through the teaching of vocal music 
in public schools great progress is be- 
ing made in producing a singing nation. 

“When our children are taught to ex- 
press themselves naturally through mu- 
sic, then, and only then, may we expect 
our ‘community sings’ to be successful. 

“Surely the twelve-year course in our 
public schools affords ample time for 


pupils to find themselves vocally. If 
this result is not obtained, supervisors 
have great cause for heart-searchings. 


“Their Own Orchestra” 


“The success of all teaching depends 
very largely on the amount of interest 
felt by the pupils. This brings me di- 
rectly back to my subject, ‘Public School 
Orchestras.’ Have you studied the faces 
of pupils in a grammar school while 
they were listening to their own orches- 
tra play? Their own orchestra, that’s 
the big thing. 

“Not only are pleasure and delight 
evident in their faces, but a lively in- 
terest in music is also written there. So 
we find that through the public school 
orchestra this much desired factor of 
interest is greatly stimulated and the 
enthusiasm is carried into the daily mu- 
sic lesson. 

“Are your regular duties so great,” 
he asked the teachers, “as to leave no 
time and energy for orchestral work?” 

He answered this by saying: 

“No conscientious supervisor can do 
all there is to be done in teaching vocal 
music in the public schools. The days 
and hours are overcrowded—they always 


will be, whether you are teaching in a -° 


great city or in a small town. Condi- 
tions are very much alike in that our 
ideals are always ahead of our attain- 
ments. This is as it should be. 

“T advise that you look upon the pub- 
lic school orchestra as a valuable aid in 
the development of your work and re- 
gard the extra hours given to rehear- 
sals as so much gained for the cause,” 
he counseled. 

“Are you not fully prepared to under- 
take orchestral work? Much basic 
knowledge can be gained from books, but 
the best practical teacher after basic 
book knowledge is experience in meeting 
actual orchestra problems as they arise 
in rehearsal. 

“The supervisor is the best leader, as 
he has the school viewpoint. ' Where the 
number of orchestras is so large as to 
preclude personal direction by the super- 
visor, a grade teacher should be secured 
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Teacher—Accompanist—Song Interpretation 
Studios, 154 West 72nd Street, New York City 
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The American Institute of Applied Music 


Thirty-third Season 
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MADAME MATILDA ANGERI t2°C2. 


Absolute Method Against Tremolo 
Hours 2 to 5 p.m. 
323 W. 45th St., New York City. Phone Bryant 2178 


MAX BENDIX 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
13 E. 48rd St. (2 doors from Schirmer’s), N. Y. City 


MAY LAIRD BROWN—Lyric Diction 


(DORA DUTY JONES METHOD) 


Telephone Riverside 2605 (Authorized Exponent) 
1 W. 89th St., New York 


CECIL BURLEIGH 


State University, 
Missoula, Montana 


GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI Baritone 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 668 West End Avenue New York City 
By Appointment Only 


MIRIAM S, CAPON, Composer 


Songs and choruses of merit and of great use in 
Conservatories and Schools 


BURKHART PUBLISHING CO. 
443 Real Estate Trust Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 


ERNEST GARTER 


COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 150 West 58th St., New York 


ETHEL CAVE COLE 


Accompanist and Ensemble Player 
Teacher of Singing and Coach 
57 West 58th St., N. Y. Plaza 2450 


REBECCA CLARKE 


VIOLA SOLOIST 
Lessons in Viola, Harmony and Ensemble 
Summer :ddress: Pittsfield, Mass. 


MR, AND MRS, ROSS DAVID 


VOICE PRODUCTION and REPERTOIRE 
260 West 57th St.. New York 
Tel. Conn. 


J, WARREN ERB 


Address: 220 Madison Ave., 
Tel. Murray Hill 427. 
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WILLIAM J, FALK, Teacher of Singing 


Address, 50 West 67th Street New York 


Telephone Columbus 7031 


WALTER HENRY HALL 
PROFESSOR OF CHORAL MUSIC 
Columbia University 


JESSIE FENNER HILL 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 








EDMUND J. MYER Voice 


703 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 1350 
SUMMER TERM IN SEATTLE 
Teacher of Theo. Karle 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Wed. and Sat., 1425 Broadway, New York. 
Mail Address: 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 


MME, NIESSEN-STONE 


Mezzo Contralto, formerly Metropolitan Opera (Co. 
Nine years with Institute of Musical Art. Private 
Studio: 50 West 67th St. Tel. 1405 Col. 


M’g’t: Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway. 
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TEACHERS OF 
SINGING 
50 West 67th St. Tel. Columbus 1405 
Summer Classes 
New York Studio and Woodstock, N. Y. 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, Vocal Instruction 


246 Huntington Avenue 
BOSTON, - - . 


EDITH MILLIGAN KING, Pianist 


ACCOMPANIST—TEACHER—SOLOIST 
Studio, 63 Gates Ave., Brooklyn 
Telephone, Prospect 9315 
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SERGE! KLIBANSKY, Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Ber- 
lin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New York 


Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, Teacher of Singing 


53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone, 7493 Schuyler 


MASTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


110 Remsen Street BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Voice, Piano, Violin, ’Cello, Organ, Rhythmic Danc- 
ing and Dramatic Art. Notable Faculty. Resident 
pupils accommodated. 


MAUD MORGAN, Harp Soloist 


Concerts—Instruction 
(Teaching Children a Specialty) 
216 W. 56th St. Phone—Circle 1505 
Summer Address, Princes Bay P. O. Phone Tottenville 1269 


LEILA TYNDALL MOSES, Piano 


Mason Touch and Technique 
Thorough, Quick, Interesting 


Taught by his former pupil and assistant 
1157 Lexington Ave., New York City. Tel. Lenox 6467 
1823 Walnut St., 


ANNE Mc DONOUGH Philadelphia, Pa. 


Study Sight Singing and become an authori- 
tative Leader instead of a dependent follower. 
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PLACEMENT 


Teacher of Clara Loring and other prominent singers. 
1425 Broadway, New York, Metropolitan Opera House 
Bldg. Phone Bryant 1274 


ADELE LUIS RANKIN Soprano 


Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 236 West 15th St., New York City 


FRANCIS ROGERS ori 


Concert Baritone, 
Teacher of Singing. 


Studio 144 East 62nd St., New York 


THE SITTIG TRIO 


VIOLIN, ’CELLO AND PIANO 
RECITALS, CLUBS, MUSICALES, ETC. 
Fred V. Sittig, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist. 
167 West 80th St. Tel. Schuyler 9520 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Coaching—Recitals 
Metropolitan Opera House; Res., 2184 Bathgate Ave. 


CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COMPOSER 
Care of John Church Company, New York 


THEO, VAN YORX, Tenor 


Vocal Studios: 22 West 39th St., New York 
Telephone Greeley 3701 


CLAUDE WARFORD 


COMPOSER—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 
1425 Broadway Phone Bryant 1274 


A. CAMPBELL WESTON 


PIANIST—-ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
27 S. Oxford St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. Prospect 8969 J 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE of Normal Singing 


MME. ANNA E, ZIEGLER, Director. 
All singers made self-supporting. Summer term at 
New York and Asbury Park 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 





























who is best fitted to deal with pupils.” 

Mr. Denues heartily endorsed the 
Government’s official approval of music 
by saying: 

“We all know what the war has done 
for music. Our boys sing. They sing 
in camp, they sing on the battlefield. 
Our boys play instruments. They play 
in camp and. on the battlefield. How 
much has music meant for them?” 

In concluding his address Mr. Denues 
said to the teachers: 

“You will need optimism to succeed 
with public school orchestras. The re- 
ward is great and I hope you who are 
not doing this sort of work will return 
to your schools and organize orches- 
tras.” 

“Music in the County Schools” was 
the subject of the paper by Edyth Gor- 
such of Towson High School, Towson, 
Md. In her remarks she discussed idea|s 
of music in general and music’s purpose 
in the community. In her summary of 
her work in the Towson High Schoo! 
Miss Gorsuch revealed a program of 
considerable scope, including one period 
each week of chorus work and music 
appreciation and rehearsals each week 
of a large glee club and orchestra. 

Mr. Denues, Miss Gorsuch and Louise 
F. Bonner of Baltimore were re-elected 
respectively chairman, vice-chairman 
and secretary of the department for the 
coming year. ROBERT E. SMITH. 





Mr. Eddy’s Season in Full Swing 


Clarence Eddy, the distinguished organist, 
is active again this season as organist of the 
First Presbyterian Church in Oakland, Cal. 
He has also resumed his brief organ recitals 
at the close of the evening service each week. 
On Sunday, Nov. 24, Mr. Eddy played the 
familiar Clérambault Prelude, Couperin’s 
“Sceur Monique,’’ the Padre Martini Gavotte 
and Guilmant’s ‘‘Lamentation.’’ Nov. 24 
was a very busy day for Mr. Eddy, as in ad- 
dition to his two services at this Oakland 
church and the organ recital in the evening 
after service, he played at the Memorial 
Church at Stanford University at 4 im the 
afternoon in a program in memory of Louis 
H. Eaton, the late university organist. There 
Mr. Eddy played the Guilmant “Lamenta- 
tion” in memory of Mr. Eaton, his own 
arrangement of the Russian “Volga Boat- 
men’s Song,” an excerpt from the Tchai- 
kovsky ‘“Pathétique”’ Symphony and a 
Brahms Choral Prelude. 





Gordon Kay Scores at “Globe” Concert 


On Wednesday evening, Nov. 27, Gordon 
Kay, the American baritone, appeared at 
the Globe concert at the De Witt Clinton 
High School, New York. Mr. Kay had de- 
cided success in the “Chanson Bacchique’’ 
from Thomas’s “Hamlet,” Samuel Gardner's 
“The Secret,” Deems Taylor’s ‘“‘My Rose,” 
David W. Guion’s ‘‘Nobody Knows de Trou- 
ble I Sees,” and Rhea Silberta’s “Samson 
Said” and ‘‘The Heritage.” He was heartily 
applauded and added Frederick W. Vander- 
pool’s “Values.” The Silberta ‘Samson Said” 
and the Guion song are dedicated to Mr. 
Kay by their composers. 





San Diego Sings on Thanksgiving Day 

SAN D1EGoO, CAL., Nov. 29.— More than 
10,000 persons gathered at the organ pa- 
vilion in Balboa Park yesterday for an out- 
door Thanksgiving service, given jointly by 
the churches of this city. An _ interesting 
feature of the occasion was a chorus selected 
from the various church choirs under the 
direction of Mrs. William H. Porterfield, ac- 
companied by Dr. Humphrey J. Stewart. 
Among the numbers were one by Barnby and 
“Praise the Lord’’ by Watson. The offertory 
was played by Dr. Stewart. W. F. RY 





Sheboygan, Racine and Green Bay, Wis., 
to Have Artist Courses This Year 


Arthur Shattuck, pianist, and Alma Peter- 
son, soprano of the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion, gave a program at the Mead Club in 
Sheboygan, Wis., on Sunday afternoon, Dec. 8. 

Racine and Green Bay, as well as Sheboy- 
gan, are co-operating with Margaret Rice, 
who manages the “Twilight Musicales” in 
Milwaukee, in establishing artist courses this 
season The artists engaged include the Trio 
de Lutéce, Arthur Alexander, Olga Samarot! 
Gabrielle Gills, Alma Peterson, Marcia va! 
Dresser and Arthur Shattuck. 





Mrs. Julia G. Kerlin, corresponding secre- 
tary of the Music Club at Coshocton, © 
has written Arthur A. Penn that she has 
sung his song, “The Magic of Your Eyes.’ 
and is going to use it on the program of 
the club this season. She is also planning 
to read the interview that appeared wit) 
Mr. Penn in MusicaL AMERICA some mont!'s 
ago as one of the papers on American com - 
posers at the Coshocton Music Club durins 
the coming winter. 





Greta Masson, soprano, will give her 4 
nual recital at Aeolian Hall Thursday evé 
ing, Dec, 19. 
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Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, Dec. 7, 1918. 


LL other musical events were 
{% dwarfed in importance this week by 
the arrival of Serge Prokofieff to ap- 
pear with the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra. He came in a three-fold capac- 
ity, aS composer, as pianist in his own 
concerto, the first of that series, and as 
conductor of his own “Scythian” Suite. 
Both numbers thereby received their 
first performance in America. 

There was a good deal of wagging of 
wise heads and a certain amount of 
writhing among the musical conserva- 
tives, for his mission in life would seem 
to be to make two dissonances grow 
where only one grew before. The con- 
certo was not so bad, from the point of 
view of the formalists. It was composed 
seven years ago, when he was only 
twenty, and while the music of past com- 
posers still exercised some influence 
upon him. The work is in one move- 
ment, and it retains traces of formal 
construction, violently distorted, it is 
true, but still there. He played it with 
the steel-fingered agility of the Russian 
school, and while one could see many 
nostrils elevated at a scornful angle in 
the audience, it still had an effect. 


The “Scythian” Suite was written 
some three years later. Here he had 
advanced in the composer’s art, as 


viewed through modernist eyes. It is in 
a way a setting of certain phases of 
Scythian mythology, in itself a subject 
requiring considerable encyclopedic re- 
search. There are four movements, de- 
tailed analysis of which after one hear- 
ing is simply out of the question. Prob- 
ably it would be after a hundred. One 
gets an impression that the composer 
has found the construction of a chord 
containing all the notes of the chro- 
matie seale the merest of child’s play, 
and that he is casting about for some 
really difficult harmonic problem. Dis- 
sonance is piled on dissonance, and if 
there is anything he has not scored for 
except the slapstick, it was not revealed 
in this performance. 

Yet there is a queer sort of half- 
sanity about it. Prokofieff’s rhythm is 
as simple and recurrent as that of Cha- 


brier’s “Espana,” which Eric DeLamar-: 


ter conducted immediately afterward, or 
even more so. It was this which saved it 
for conventional ears. He gets over- 
Whelming effects of atmosphere and a 
great imaginative reaction, though of 
conventional melody not a trace. 

That is perhaps why the comments of 
the audience were so bitter. Suggestions 
Were made all the way from playing the 
suite out of doors during the armistice 
celebration to having it adopted as the 
national hymn of the Bolsheviki. It was 
evidently not a pleasant experience, but 
Was an experience. Prokofieff stirred 
up the audience in all its capacities. At 
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| Chicago Buzzes with Excitement when 
Prokofieff and His Scores Are Heard 


Russian Modern Appears in Threefold Capacity with Symphony Forces — Plays Own Concerto 
and Conducts His “Scythian’’ Suite—McCormack and Galli-Curci Attract Huge “Special 


Matinée” Audience—Gall and Muratore Evoke Admiration in “‘Faust’-—Other Operas of 
Week—Rosen, Flonzaleys and Heifetz Among the Concert-Givers 





least he gave them something to think 
about. 

Most of the orchestra’s rehearsal 
period this week was taken up with the 
consideration of this music, but Mr. 
DeLamarter found time to include a fine 
performance of a sunny Haydn sym- 
vhony, d’Indy’s symphonic legend, “The 
Enchanted Forest,” and the Chabrier 
number already referred to. In all these 
there was a high type of beauty. 


Muratore and Gall in “Faust” 


Lucien Muratore and Yvonne Gall 
combined forces on the afternoon of 
Nov. 30 to sing the major réles of Gou- 
nod’s “Romeo and Juliet.” It was Mme. 
Gall’s first American appearance in the 





Florence Macbeth, Soprano, Who Won a 
Success Singing ‘“‘Micaela’’ on Short 
Notice with Campanini’s Forces 


opera, though Paris audiences are famil- 
iar with her rendition, it being the 
French custom to cast a dramatic so- 
prano in the roéle of Juliet. She is a 
very good specimen of the dramatic so- 
prano type, and once the first act was 
out of the way, sang the réle in a warm, 
appealing tone, doing the solo parts in 
lovely fashion, and blending her voice 
in duet with Muratore ideally. The 
waltz song of the first act, being of dif- 
ferent character than any other: part of 
her réle, was sung a little massively; a 
little less playfully than a lighter voice 
would have made it. 

Muratore apparently experienced a 
reaction corresponding to the music in 
Mme. Gall’s réle. -His Romeo was at 
all times suave and elegant, but it was 
not until after the first act that he took 
on the high voltage tension of last sea- 
son. Once that stage was reached, he 
was until the end a glorious figure, the 
great example of the romantic French 
artist. 

There have been some changes in the 
personnel of the company, consequently 
some changes in the cast of the opera. 
Auguste Bouilliez played Capulet with 
dignity and good voice; Irene Pavloska, 
returned to the company after a year’s 
absence, gave a dainty vocal and pic- 
torial touch to the page, Stephano; Mar- 
cel Journet, another returred wanderer, 
made an excellent Friar Lawrence. Al- 
fred Maguenat, Octave Dua, Desire De- 
frére and Louise Bérat, all members of 
last year’s cast, were, as then, parts 
of one of the most satisfactory and well 
balanced performances that the company 
has given. 

“Butterfly” -was sung in the evening 
and “William Tell” on the Monday night 
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following, with the same casts Ws had 
appeared previously. The only change 
in the Rossini opera was that a full hour 
was cut from its running time by Con- 
ductor Marcel Charlier. 

There was a special Sunday matinée 
on Dec. 1, during which John McCor- 
mack finally appeared as the Rodolfo 
of “La Bohéme” to Amelita Galli-Curci’s 
Mimi. He had been billed with her on 
Jan. 13 of last season, but the great 
blizzard of that day had prevented him 
from reaching Chicago. When he finally 
arrived, nearly eleven months later, the 
occasion became one of the great days 
of the company as far as patronage was 
concerned. Two extra rows of seats 
were placed in the front of the house, 
to the consequent crowding of the or- 
chestra, but this accommodated only a 
small proportion of those who sought 


-in vain for admission. 


McCormack was a notable Rodolfo, 
perhaps a little well fed in appearance 
to simulate the half-starved poet of the 
Parisian attic, but he sang the réle with 
a charming voice and in a highly elegant 
and graceful style. 

Mme. Galli-Curci’s Mimi was better 
than her last season’s rendition of the 
réle to the extent that her voice has be- 
come warmer in quality since that time. 
She is not only the greatest of the color- 
atura singers; she is a lyric singer worth 
going many miles to hear. She ex- 
presses music; she also expresses emo- 
tion, always a lovely, edgeless voice, with 
a delicate, persuasive manner, and with 
a personality that builds upon both 
voice and manner. 

The rest of the company played up 
to the two stars with all their ability. 
The one change over previous announce- 
ments was that Giorgio Polacco was de- 
clared suddenly indisposed, and Giuseppe 
Sturani took the conductor’s baton. Miss 
Pavloska, making her third appearance 
in two days, all of them good, was not 
far from being the best Musetta the 
company has had. Giacomo Rimini be- 
came unexpectedly brilliant and gallant 
as Marcel Gustave Huberdeau _re- 
newed recollections of his genial, kindly 
Colline, and his address to his coat be- 
came, as always, one of the important 
moments of the opera. Vittorio Trevi- 
san and Francesco Daddi completed the 
excellent cast. 


Campanini Again Conducts 


“The Barber of Seville,” the Rossini 
work as delightful and sparkling as “Wil- 
liam Tell” is long drawn out, was the bill 
for Dec. 3, Here was Cleofonte Campanini 
making one of his all too infrequent ap- 
pearances at the baton; Galli-Curci, 
whose Rosina grows more engaging 
each year, looking like an old-fashioned 
picture, singing her dialogue with a 
sense of fun in every word and every 
line, and singing her solos more rap- 
turously than ever before; Fernando 
Carpi, a visiting artist, as A/maviva; 
Riccardo Stracciari, making his first 
Chicago appearance as Figaro, though 
veteran in the réle elsewhere. Vittorio 
Trevisan, a highly talented and expert 
buffo, was ill, and Constantin Nicolay 
sang Dr. Bartolo for the first time on 
any stage. 

Carpi was engaged to sing Almaviva 
on the fall tour of the company, but in- 
fluenza intervening, only one perform- 
ance, in St. Paul, was given. The com- 
pany is now attempting to fill some of 
its deferred engagements in a few of 
the nearby communities such as Mil- 
waukee and Des Moines, appearing there 
on the Thursday nights when the Audi- 
torium is dark. This is one reason for 
Carpi’s appearance. Another is that he 
is one of the very few tenors able to 
sing Almaviva well. His voice is very 
attractive in quality, and flexible enough 
to negotiate all the turns and twists of 
this highly difficult réle with perfect 
certainty. He was especially good in 


FLONZALEY QUARTET 


LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 


the Serenade and as the bogus music 
master in the third act. 

Mme. Galli-Curci was an unfailing de- 
light. She conquered her audience with 
“Una voce poco fa” and made them 
capitulate without reserve in the lesson 
scene, where she sang the “Bell Song” 
from “Lakmé.” Operatic proceedings 
stopped right there until she had sat 
down at the piano and sung “Home, 
Sweet Home,” adding the second stanza 
before the audience was satisfied. 

Stracciari’s Figaro was very nearly 
the best singing performance the rédéle 
has ever had here. Contrary to expecta- 
tions, since he has generally appeared 
in grave or somber parts, he injected a 
good deal of humor into it, excelling in 
the passages with Rosina in the second 
act and the shaving scene in the act 
following. 

Other reasons why the performance 
was a good entertainment were found in 
the abysmal comic absurdity of Vittorio 
Arimondi as Don Basilio; an excellent 
performance by Maria Claessens of a 
small réle, and the alert, incisive, but 
flexible conducting by Campanini. 


Nicolay’s Feat 


Nicolay’s performance became some- 
thing of an achievement when it is con- 
sidered that he was notified at four 
o’clock to be ready for the evening in 
a role that he had never sung before. 
He would seem to have studied the part 
to good effect, and not with the idea of 
imitating former incumbents, but of pro- 
jecting ideas of his own. With him 
Bartolo is a comic character not because 
he is funny in himself, but because of 
the situations confronting him, a per- 
fectly legitimate and well executed con- 
ception. 

Muratore and Mme. Gall came into 
conjunction again on the night of the 
4th, “Faust” this time being the ve- 
hicle. It marked Mme. Gall’s high 
point thus far in the season. Her Mar- 
guerite was stately, formal, after the 
best ideas that have come down for the 
proper characterization of this réle, and 
she sang it better than any French so- 
prano has been heard to do. By not try- 
ing to dramatize the part too decisively, 
she succeeded in registering the various 
points very deftly. Her “King of Thule” 
song was of engaging simplicity, and by 
singing two stanzas instead of one she 
showed that she did not regard it as 
merely a prelude for the “Jewel Song.” 
That number, when it came, was a fine 
burst of song, neither an explosion of 
girlish rapture nor a brilliant concert 
opportunity, but the golden mean be- 
tween the two. She is rapidly develop- 
ing a reputation through sheer merit. 

Muratore’s Faust was of the best 
kind, which means a great, romantic 
performance. There was lovely singing 
throughout, and there was just the right 
an of fervor in the scene before the 

uel. 

Marcel Journet was the Mephistoph- 
eles, a good, old-fashioned devil, of red 
costume and luscious voice, just as Plan- 
con and De Reszke and the other old- 
timers used to play him. His one de- 
parture from the normal was one he 
should not have undertaken, a make-up 
which was rather Arkansan than 
Mephistophelian. 

Miss Pavloska provided one of the 
best Siebels in the experience of the 
company, of lovely singing and attractive 
lineaments. Alfred Maguenat, who 
usually sings an excellent Valentine, was 
not in good voice. Marcel Charlier con- 
ducted with excellent spirit and tempo. 

“Carmen” was repeated on the night 
of the 6th, the single change in the cast 
being that of Florence Macbeth, who 
came in at short notice to sing the réle 
of Micaela, vice Myrna Sharlow, who 
was on the sick list. Miss Macbeth at- 
tained a very commendable personal suc- 
cess, singing the part with a lovely, 
round. if rather slender voice. Her duet 
with Muratore, the Don José, in the 
first act, and her solo in the third were 
exquisite. The performance as a whole 
moved more blithely than before, chiefly 
because Louis Hasselmans, the conduc- 
tor, was able to impress his ideas on his 
forces, or rather that they accepted them 
more willingly than before. He is a 
superb director. 


Rosen Makes Fine Impession 


Max Rosen was so improved when he 
appeared at Kimball Hall Dee. 1 as to be 
almost unrecognizable. He had played 
here twice during last spring, always 
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Chicago Buzzes with Excitement when 
Prokofieff and His Scores Are Heard 


[Continued from page 41] 





with a warm tone and sincere feeling, 
but since then his artistic stature has be- 
come much greater. A summer of in- 
dustrious practice on the violin has given 
him poise, authority, the ability to play 
difficult passages on pitch, and a greatly 
heightened technical equipment. He 
was heard in the concerto by Nardini 
which his instructor, Leopold Auer, 
played here last year, and in the Paganini 
Concerto in D. Both were excellent per- 
formances, the Nardini work being 
played with fine tone and noble style, 
the Paganini with an engaging glitter. 
One of the most encouraging symp- 
toms in the musical situation became ap- 
parent on the same afternoon, when the 
Flonzaley Quartet, which had seldom or 
never been able to attract an audience 
in any way commensurate to its worth, 
played at the Playhouse before an audi- 
ence that filled the theater to the doors 
Being without peers in their own de- 
partment of art, they would at last seem 
to be in the way of gaining adequate rec- 
ognition. A special feature of their pro- 
gram was the slow movement from the 
quartet by Samuel Gardner, who used to 
be a member of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra. Judging by this work, he is 
a composer of exceedingly high talents, 
possessed of an imagination far beyond 


the ordinary. The combination of his 
music and the Flonzaleys’ playing made 
a superb performance. 

Jascha Heifetz, a frequent visitor to 
Chicago this season, was the solo attrac- 
tion at the second of the Kinsolving Mu- 
sical Mornings at the Blackstone Hotel 
Dec. 3. Elevén o’clock in the morning 
would seem to be an hour almost as much 
out of the normal for a violinist as for a 
singer, yet it took only the duration of 
one number for Heifetz to adjust himself 
to the time, the audience and the hall. 
This first number was the Handel Sonata 
in D, well enough played, but not well 
enough for Heifetz. He had the notes 
but not the full extent of the spirit. 

After that work was out of the way 
all was well again. Heifetz worked all 
his wizardries of tone and interpretation 
on the Saint-Saéns B Minor Concerto, a 
group of transcriptions of piano pieces, 
and finally on two Spanish Dances by 
Sarasate. It was a beautiful perform- 
ance, with Heifetz entirely in command 
of himself and his audience. 

Carolyn Willard, one of Chicago’s well- 
known pianists, gave a recital at Kimball 
Hall on the same evening. An opera 
performance occurring simultaneously 
made it possible to hear only a section of 
her program, and that perhaps the least 
attractive part, being a Chopin Rondo 
composed at the period before Chopin 


had really found himself as a composer, 
and the exceedingly long C Major Fan- 
tasie by Schumann. The advantage that 
this was to Miss Willard was that she 
triumphed over her music, finding a de- 
gree of imagination in it that a lesser 
pianist would have missed. She played 
with an excellent, firm tone and a highly 
attractive sense of rhythm, making her 
interpretations broad and at the same 
time full of fancy. 

The Edison Symphony Orchestra gave 
its monthly popular concert at Orchestra 
Hall Dec. 5. Giordano Pellonari, a 
young tenor, was the soloist. Morgan L. 
Eastman, conductor, directed a highly ap- 
preciated program. 

The Swift & Company Choruses ap- 
peared at the Swift Club on the night of 
Nov. 30 under the direction of D. A. 
Clippinger. Edith Strom, pianist, played 
moor of the Chopin ballades as a solo num- 

er. 

Louis Kreidler, baritone, and Samuel 
Hungerford, violinist, appeared jointly at 
Lyon & Healy Hall Nov. 26. 
ler made a deep impression with an aria 
from “The King of Lahore” and a group 
of English songs. Besides playing the 
violin obbligato for Mr. Kreidler, Mr. 
Hungerford pleased the audience with 
Bizet’s “Agnus Dei” and the final move- 
ment from the Bruch Concerto for violin. 

EDWARD C. MOORE. 
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Beatrice Cook and Mrs. Lindley John- 
ston, artist-pupils of Elizabeth K. Pat- 
terson, the New York vocal teacher, were 
heard in recital with Marie Mikova, 
pianist, in the Patterson Studios Dec. 3. 
Singers and pianist won praise in a pro- 
gram comprising works of Mendelssohn, 
Haydn, Chopin, Olson and Smetana. 

a 


Five talented pupils from the La 
Forge-Berumen studios appeared in 
piano recital on Nov. 29, playing a pro- 
gram of modern works. Kathryne 
Kerin, Helen Smith and Edwina Seelig- 
son displayed clear technic, as did Rosa- 
mond Crawford and Louis Meslin, who 


appeared for the first time. Mr. Meslin, 
who is only eighteen, showed by his 
playing of two Debussy, “Arabesques,” 
“Nightingale” and Tenth Rhapsody by 
Liszt, that his talent is quite out of the 
ordinary. 

Eleanor Shaw, a young Western 
pianist and accompanist, who has been 
studying for the last three years with 
Ernesto Berumen and Frank La Forge, 
has been busy lately making records for 
the Duo-Art. The Duo-Art Company 
arranged a concert Dec. 10, on which oc- 
casion Miss Shaw played several compo- 
sitions recorded by the Duo-Art. Miss 
Shaw is located in New York City and 
is teaching. 





MUSIC DAZZLES PITTSBURGH 


Brilliant Schedule Includes Stokowski 
Orchestra and Several Stars 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Dec. 7.—For the con- 
cert-going Pittsburgher it has been a 
dizzy, dazzling, merry-go-round week. 
One would have to be a very great “lover 
of music” to attend all the events mu- 
sical that have occurred within the last 
octave of Sundays. One a day, two a 
day, and no end of those affairs for 
parents entitled “Student Recitals.” 

On Monday night and Tuesday after- 
noon the Philharmonic Orchestra came 
for its second pair of concerts of its 
series. Toscha Seidel was the solo vio- 
linist. The program was one of the few 
we have had without a symphony, or 
movements from a symphony. There 
was one novelty in the form of Mac- 
Dowell’s “Indian Suite.” This was new 
to most Pittsburghers and for its ad- 
mirable rendition the work and Mr. Sto- 
kowski were given an ovation. The or- 
chestra was in fine fettle and played up 
to its usual high standard. 

Toscha Seidel was a whirlwind sensa- 
tion. His seething emotion and irre- 
sistible playing brought forth applause 
from the 2000 persons present in a 
way that was literally a storm—no; it 
was more than a storm, it was a Kansas 
cyclone. Technically this newest or lat- 
est Auer bow-product is the finest form 
of fiddling that has crossed the Alle- 
vhanies. He knows tempo, has technique 





and feels the meaning of the word tem- 
per. To be eighteen is wonderful 
enough, but to be eighteen and to have 
mastered the violin, surely that is pass 
to Parnassus, with a rain check included. 

Thursday night and the Ellis series 
brought us a new pianist in the person 
of Rosita Renard, and an old favorite in 
the form of Emilio de Gogorza. It was 
another of our many dual programs. 
The charming Chilean played with a 
virility and spirit that entirely capti- 
vated her auditors. She played two 
Liszt numbers, the Albeniz “Triana,” a 
group of Chopin nocturnes and etudes, 
and some Debussy selections. She has 
technical equipment and a wide range of 
dynamics. Her rendition brought her 
repeated recalls, which she generously 
acknowledged. 

Mr. de Gogorza sang as we expected 
him to sing—tone finish and his charac- 
teristic sincerity. He gave “Chants de 
la Vieille France,” by that master ar- 
ranger Julien Tiersot. In the Russian 
group he gave us Gretchaninoff in jux- 
taposition with Rachmaninoff. In an- 
other group he went from Massenet to 
Mexico, and then he changed moods and 
sang Cyril Scott and Coleridge-Taylor. 
In everything he was the artist and vo- 
calist. For an encore he did that bari- 
tonic cream puff, “Drink to Me Only 
with Thine Eyes.” This song has the 
foolishest words in the love song cata- 
log. They meant nothing when they 
were written and they mean less now. 





The best song of its kind since **The Rosary’’ 


Words beautiful as Tennyson’s ‘‘Crossing the Bar’’. 


Music very fine. 


THE QUESTION MARK 


light, a 





whip- poor- will 


Perchd in a dis - tant 


a 


LAST STANZA 


a distant tree, 
Sings out into the t world 


silent v 
The day's sad dirge to me 


Dim ev' ning star, sweet star, 
Swem in the sea of dark, 

When Life's Sun sets, my star, I trust 
There'll be no question mark 


At your music dealer's or 30c direct from the publisher, 


T. McTeer Furse, Box 240 N. Diamond Station, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Helen Winslow furnished acceptable 
accompaniments and tried in every way 
to catch the de Gogorza mood. 

H. B. G. 


MR. MAYHEW’S RECITAL 








Pittsburgh Music-Lovers Refreshed by 
a Program of Rare Songs 


PITTSBURGH, Dec. 9.—On Tuesday eve- 
ning Charles Mayhew, baritone, and 
Mrs. Mayhew, pianist, gave a recital of 
rare songs. Mr. Mayhew has one of the 
best song libraries in this country, and 
he probably knows more about song an- 
thology than any other baritone except 
Francis Rogers. His* program dated 
from that most prolific of composers, 


Anon, about 1694, up to some very lively: 


contemporary writers, among those pres- 
ent being T. Carl Whitmer. There is 
one nice thing about Mr. Mayhew, out- 
side of the fact that he is a capital bari- 
tone, and that nice thing is that he is a 
pupil of Ivan Morowski, of revered name 
and fame. 

Thursday the Twentieth Century Club 
gave a violin and piano recital, with Re- 
becca Davidson as feature soloist, Mar- 
garet Horne, violinist, and Carl Bern- 
thaler, accompanist. Rebecca Davidson 
played some Chopin and Debussy num- 
bers, Margaret Horne played Paganini 
and Cecil Burleigh. 

Will Rhodes, tenor, and a singer whose 
reputation extends considerably beyond 
the tri-state zone, went with a group of 
vocal confederates to Aspinwall and 
gave a concert in the Presbyterian 
Church. Assisting Mr. Rhodes were 
Miss Susanne Kiener and Mrs. S. S. 
Shaner, sopranos; Mrs. Elisabeth Terril, 
contralto, and Fred Neuman, baritone. 

Thank Auer the week is over. What 
with three violinists playing within five 
days and Heifetz due Monday, we shall 
all be driven into violinsanity. I wish 
Kitty Cheatham would come to us; at 
least she doesn’t have to Baas 3 al 

. B. G. 





Zimbalist Plays with Damrosch Orches- 
tra in Brooklyn 


The second concert by the Symphony 
Society of New York at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music on Saturday after- 
noon, Dec. 7, offered on its program the 
Borodine Symphony No. 2 in its four 
movements, which Mr. Damrosch, having 
in interesting manner expounded its 
salient points, conducted with his usual 
intelligent authority, which, however, on 
this occasion did not prevent the reading 
from being uneven and at times faulty. 
For some reason the orchestra was not 
in good form during the first part of the 
afternoon. The Debussy Andantine and 
Scherzo from Quartet for Strings was 
soothing and well given. Efrem Zim- 
balist, substituting at the last minute 
for Toscha Seidel, whe was ill, was 
heard to great advantage in the Lalo 
“Symphonie Espagnole.” He played 
with the splendid musicianship which is 
so evidently his, and with faultless bow- 
ing. The orchestra’s handling of this 
number was perfect. Three old Belgian 
folksongs by Arthur de Greef, simple in 
their message, but tuneful and pleasing, 
and exquisitely played, concluded the 
program. Ai T. G. 


Mr. Kreid- ~ 


——. 
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‘‘How to Sing a Song’’ 




















Someone has said of Yvette Guilbert 
that “the blind can see her by listenin 
to her and the deaf hear her by watchin: 
her.” Similarly, in her new book, “How 
to Sing a Song,”* Mme. Guilbert has far 
outrun the limitations in which most 
teachers and singers are content to work. 
She demonstrates the supreme impor- 
tance of mastering, absolutely, an articy- 
late medium of expression. We singers 
of song, we are painters,” the writer tells 
us; and then proceeds to expound the 
basic principles of the art of dramatic 
and lyrical interpretation—in which she 
is such an unquestioned authority. 

Mme. Guilbert believes in the gospel of 
work, in the doctrine of learning how to 
say things before one attempts to express 
them. While her new book will not find 
favor with those who believe that self- 
expression is a divine gift of the gods, it 
will be not only read but studied and 
restudied by those who know that only 
through the most painstaking of techni- 
cal preparation does self-expression flow 
gracefully and beautifully. The inimi- 
table French artist to whom America 
already owes so much has placed us 
under a deeper obligation of gratitude 
with the publication of this book, which 
will prove one of the most illuminating 
guides that the American students of 
lyric and dramatic interpretation have 
yet been granted. M.S 


| 
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*“Hoow To SING A SONG.” MME. YVETTE 


GUILBERT, with introduction by Clayton 
Hamilton. Cloth, pp. 136 (New York: The 
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|ORATORIO SOCIETY 





Wty “LA VITA NUOVA” 


Wwrnavs a ( We | 


Oratorio Society of New York, 
Walter Damrosch, Conductor. 
Evening, Dec. 3. Soloists: Ro- 
salie Miller, Soprano; Reinald 
Werrenrath, Baritone. Oratorio 
Society Assisted by Choir of 
Fifty Boys and Girls from St. 
Michael’s Church, Mrs. William 
Neidlinger, Director; Charles A. 
Baker, Piano; Frank L. Sealy, 
Organ, and the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra. The Program: 
“La Vita Nuova,” E. Wolf-Fer- 

rari; “On the Burial of a Soldier’ 

(first time), Lii Boulanger; 

“Thanks Be to God” from “Eli- 

jah,” Mendelssohn. 











After an internment of four years 
Dante’s “mystic, unfathomable song” 
of Beatrice in Wolf-Ferrari’s ornate 
frame was revived last week by Walter 


Damrosch and his Oratorio Society 
forces. The bravely heralded first per- 
formance of Lili Boulanger’s composi- 


tions materialized only in part because 
of delay in securing the score of one 


work, “Hymn to the Sun,” from Paris, 
and so, after all, was only an incident 
of the evening. “For a Soldier Burial,” 
by the gifted composer who died this 
year at the age of twenty-four, was in- 
judiciously placed after the cantata. 
This ill-advised contrast unquestionably 
weakened the effect of the Boulanger 
work. “For a Soldier Burial,” scored 
for orchestra, chorus, with baritone 
solo, reflects refined craftsmanship and 
a strong sense for color, but it cannot be 
said that the work created any deep im- 
pression. The baritone solo, rather an 
ungrateful piece of writing from the 
singer’s standpoint, was sung by Mr. 
Werrenrath. The dirge is introspective 
rather than reflective; the martial at- 
mosphere is only vaguely suggested. 
The title could just as well be “For a 
Poet Burial.” It will be interesting to 
am more of this lamented composer’s 
works. 

Werrenrath’s Dante is comparable to 
the finest achievements of oratorio inter- 
pretation. He sang with a remarkable 
impersonal fervor, as Giotto’s Dante 
might sing, and his declamation was a 
feat in itself. The art of speaking nat- 
urally is known to only a few singers, 
and Mr. Werrenrath is one of the elect. 
He uttered the lines simply, in pure, un- 
adulterated, unaffected American Eng- 
lish, with impressive results. 

The brief part of Beatrice was sung 
by Rosalie Miller with appropriate sim- 
plicity of manner and purity of voice. 
For the most part the chorus sang in 
tune and accurately and with surpris- 
ing beauty of tone. The male division 
had some lapses, but in the main ac- 
quitted itself well. 

The angelic hosts of our anthropo- 
morphic heaven of pearls and harps 
pirouetted to Wolf-Ferrari’s “Angels’ 
Dance” with the aid of the timpani bat- 
tery, plucked strings and piano. The 
latter orchestra instrument was in the 
competent hands of Charles A. Baker. 

If “La Vita Nuova” were shorn of 
some of its archaic Handelisms and tire- 
some stretches the work would deserve 
amore frequent hearing. 





Rockford (Ill.) Mendelssohn Club 


Honors Belgium and France 


RocKForD, ILL., Dec. 6.—The Rockford 
‘endelssohn Club gave a pragram Dec. 5 
the theme, “Belgium and France,” the 
lumbers being for the most part inspired 
by the war. Myron E. Barnes sang “La 
Brabangonne”; L. W. Burroughs read 
ie war poems of Emile Cammaerts, “Le 
Dray eau Belge” and “Sing, Belgians, 
ine.” with musical settings by Elgar, 


Mrs. Chandler Starr at the piano; and 
Mrs. Chester A. McFarland sang Sousa’s 
setting of the poem “In Flanders Fields.” 
Florence Carpenter, representing the 
“Spirit of France,” sang “La Marseil- 
laise”; Lorenge Rogers, in peasant cos- 
tume, sang “Farewell, Ye Hills,” by 
Tchaikovsky; Mrs. Oscar Keller sang 
Bemberg’s “Death of Jeanne d’Arc” and 
“Bells of Rheims,” by Lemare; Sumner 
Miller sang the stirring “Le Regiment 
de Sambre et Meuse,” Planquette; Mrs. 
Woodbury Hawes sang “Noél des En- 
fants,” by Debussy, and “Quand Made- 
lon,” Robert. Elizabeth Kimball, pian- 
ist, contributed numbers by Debussy and 
Ravel, and, closing the program, Mrs. 
W. C. Free read her translation of R. T. 
Crane’s “Tribute to France.” H. F. 








FRED PATTON SOLOIST 
OF THE FIFTH AVENUE 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 














Fred Patton, New York Bass-Baritone 


After receiving numerous offers from 
important New York churches, Fred 
Patton has been engaged as bass soloist 
at the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, succeeding Frederic Martin. 

For eight years Mr. Patton was solo- 
ist at the Broadway Tabernacle, New 
York, where oratorio in frequently 
given and the valuable experience and 
uninterrupted study in preparation for 
these productions of big works has fitted 
him splendidly for the engagements with 
important oratorio societies and music 
festivals which are being rapidly booked 
by his manager, Walter Anderson. Mr. 
Patton sang in Newark in oratorio, Nov. 
24, and also appeared in concert at the 
Hotel Vanderbilt, New York, Dec. 1. 





MUSICAL EVENTS IN TACOMA 





Many Local Performers Heard in* Many 


Concerts 
TACOMA, WASH., Nov. 27.—The an- 
nual complimentary concert of the 


Ladies’ Musical Club, given on Tuesday 
afternoon, Nov. 26, at-the Tacoma Hotel, 
was one of the prominent events which 
had to be postponed from an earlier date 
on account of the epidemic. A brilliant 
audience greeted the artists; Mrs. 
Eloise Anita Cook of Portland, Ore.,~ 
sang the Polonaise from “Mignon,” her 
opening number, with piquant charm. 
In subsequent numbers, such as Liza 
Lehmann’s “Summer Storm,” the ease 


of her coloratura work was impressive , 


and delightful. 
Emmeline Powell. 
Miss Thomas, the piano soloist of the 
afternoon, has studied at the New Eng- 
land Conservatory and more recently 
with Leopold Godowsky and Rudolph 
Ganz. Frederick W. Wallis, popular 


Her accompanist was 


D. S. SMITH CONDUCTS 
HIS OWN SYMPHONY 





Philharmonic Society, Josef Stran- 
sky, Conductor. Concert, After- 
noon, Dec. 6, Carnegie Hall. 
Soloist, Mary Jordan, Contralto. 
The Program: 


David Stanley Smith, Sym- 
phony No. 2, in D Major, Op. 42 
(first time in New York); Ernest 
Bloch, Two Songs, “Poems of Au- 
tumn,” for Contralto and Orches- 
tra, “The Vagabond” and “Invo- 
cation”; Dukas, “Sorcerer’s Ap- 
prentice”; Ippolitoff-Ivanoff, “Cau- 
casian Sketches.” 











David Stanley Smith explains in the 
notes on his Second Symphony that this 
work was created “during the summer 
of 1917, a time when men had to turn 
to their optimistic intuitions to reassure 
themselves that a just cause is a vic- 
torious cause. War has not stopped the 
healthy current of real faith and ideal- 
ism which has been running through our 
national life, and it is this that the com- 
poser attempts to suggest through the 
elusive but compelling medium of tone.” 
This was Professor Smith’s intention, 
but it seems that the strong currents of 
war engulfed his optimistic idealism and 
led him into strange places. As befits a 


war-time composition, the mood is un- 
determined, and to our ears the joyful 
tonality, D Major, seems incongruous. 
In the Finale the composer introduces 
a witty motive in the basses, and a final 
flourish which smacks of humor, but out- 
side of these touches we could detect no 
trace of the promised exultation in “the 
joy of living and creating.” If the sym- 
phony does not adhere to the “program” 
it at least shows polished workmanship 
and sound academic views.. The work 
holds places of considerable beauty and 
is more deserving of a place in the sym- 
phonic repertory than some of the very 
much overworked compositions we are 
compelled to hear this season. Mr. 
Stransky courteously permitted the 
Yale composer to conduct his own work. 
May other conductors be inspired by Mr. 
Stransky’s example. The ’cello canzone 
was made as effective as it could be by 
Leo Schulz. 

Modernism of another kind is encoun- 
tered in Ernest Bloch’s two “Poems of 
Autumn,” “La Vagabonde” and “Invo- 
cation.” These songs, scored by a mas- 
ter of the orchestra, are laden with som- 
bre, heart-deep beauty. Miss Jordan sang 
the intricate music well, but only a rip- 
ple of applause followed the songs— 
proving the real value of the Bloch com- 
positions. 

The neglected John K. Paine was 
brought into the light by the medium 
of an aria from his only opera, “Azara.” 
The delightful naiveté of the air and 
the words, and the solidity of the music 
assured the Paine song a warm welcome. 
Miss Jordan sang it with spirit and un- 
derstanding. A. H. 





baritone and director of the choral sec- 
tion of the club, gave two groups of 
songs with his usual sincerity and fin- 
ished art. Rose Karasek, pianist, of 
Tacoma, was Mr. Wallis’s accompanist. 

The opening musicale and soirée of 
the Fine Arts Studio Club, held Satur- 
day evening, Nov. 23, at the Commercial 
Club, was attended by a large company 
of members and guests. Delightful solo 
groups were given by Mrs. Donald D. 
Dilts, soprano, a new acquisition to 
Tacoma music circles, and by Capt. J. 
W. Shaw, a San Francisco tenor, now 
stationed at Camp Lewis. Tacoma solo- 
ists and accompanists of the occasion 
were Agnes Lyon and Mrs. H. F. Alex- 
ander, violinists, and Mrs. T. V. Tyler, 
Rose Schwinn and Rose Karasek, pian- 
ists. 

At the annual reunion of the Collegi- 
ate Alumnae Association, an event of 
the week-end, the soloist was Mrs. Syd- 
ney Anderson, who sang several patri- 
otic numbers. 

The Assembly and Musicale of the St. 
Cecilia Club was a brilliant event of Nov. 22, 
the first of a series to be held at the Wom- 
an’s Club House. Particular interest cen- 
tered in the appearance of Mrs. Robert 
Louis Shape, a singer, formerly of Mont- 
clair, N. J., who recently came to the Sound. 
Ferdinand Dunkley, director of the club, gave 
several groups of his own composition. His 
trio, “White Star of Time,’ “From the Hills 
of Dreams” and “The Bells of Youth,” was 
a succession of masterly and delightful se- 
lections. 

Mrs. Frederick A. Rice, soprano, was solo- 
ist at the Seattle recital, Nov. 27, given by 
the Sunset Club. Mrs. Rice sang a number 
of new Russian compositions and a group 
of patriotic ballads. She was accompanied 
by Mrs. T. V. Tyler of Tacoma. A. W. R. 





HARTFORD HEARS ROSENBLATT 


Local Choral Club Gives First Concert 
of Season for War Work Fund 


HARTFORD, CONN., Dec. 7. — Josef 
Rosenblatt, the cantor, sang at Foot 
Guard Hall, Tuesday evening, Nov. 16. 
The audience, which was moderate in 
size, was very enthusiastic. The pro- 
gram consisted largely of Jewish 
liturgical music and traditional songs. 
The accompanist was Stuart Ross, who 
played also several solos. The concert 
was under the local management of 
George F. Kelly. 

The first concert of the Choral Club 
for this season took place in Foot Guard 
Hall, Tuesday evening, Dec. 3. It was 
for the benefit of the United War Work 
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Campaign. A large audience was pres- 
ent. The program, though varied, was 
chiefly patriotic, and was given a spe- 
cial local interest by the fact that the 
words and music of one of the songs, 
“On to Victory,” were written by Chris- 
tina Burnham, a Hartford musician. 
Two other numbers, the “Marseillaise” 
and “Rule Britannia,” were played in 
arrangements made by the conductor, 
Ralph L. Baldwin. Maurice Purlmutter, 
a local piano student, appeared in uni- 
form and played several piano numbers. 
Edward N. Laubin assisted with his 
usual sympathetic and artistic accom- 
paniments. yD eed 


WORCESTER HEARS FAVORITES 








Schumann-Heink in Joint Recital with 
Arthur Hackett 


WORCESTER, MAss., Dec. 4.—Worcester 
greeted its own last night when nearly 
2000 music-lovers gave welcome to Ar- 
thur Hackett, tenor, on his appearance 
in Mechanics Hall in the opening Ellis 
Concert of the season. Mr. Hackett 
came here in a joint recital with Mme. 
Schumann-Heink, beloved prima donna 
who long ago won a secure place in the 
hearts of Worcester men and women. 

Last night’s program presented songs 
in French, Italian and English, and both 
artists brought to the platform a clarity 
of diction to gladden the ears. Mme. 
Schumann-Heink proved last night that 
she has by no means lost her power to 
thrill an audience; especially did she 
win her listeners with her singing of her 
last group, which included Weatherly’s 
“Danny Boy” and Speaks’s “When the 
Boys Come Home.” 

Mr. Hackett, in splendid voice, de- 
served the generous applause that fol- 
lowed his numbers. He opened the pro- 
gram with the recitative “Deeper and 
Deeper Still” and the aria “Waft Her, 
Angels,” from Handel’s “Jephtha”; fol- 
lowed this with a French group and 
finally songs in English. Mr. Hackett’s 
accompanist was Carl Lamson, whose in- 
terpretation of the piano part of “The 
Bells of Rheims,” Lemare, deserves spe- 
cial mention. Katherine Hoffman played 
for Mme. Schumann-Heink. 

At the close of the concert Mr. Hackett 
was entertained at a banquet given in 
his honor by the old Worcester Chamber 
of Commerce Glee Club, of which Mr. 
Hackett was a member. => Ge 





Edith Evans, Pianist, to Marry John F. 

‘ Braun 

Announcement is made of the engagement 
of Edith Evans, a well-known pianist and 
accompanist, of New York, daughter of Dr. 
Owen Hugh Evans of Marysville, Ohio, to 
John F. Braun of Philadelphia. The wed- 
ding will take place this month in New York. 
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THE WAR IN SONG 


Editorial in the New York ‘‘Times’’ 














Beginning about twenty-five years from 
now, Magazine and “special feature” 
newspaper articles will be published on 
the songs of the Yankee soldiers in the 
great war. This is a safe prediction, 
since it was about that length of time 
after the Civil War that writers began to 
treat of a similar subject; and many an 
article, and even book, has been written 
on the songs of that war. 

The songs of the old war differed from 
those of the present one in that they 
reflected more different shades of feel- 
ing. Our war has been so short that 
there was not room for much more than 
one state of mind; the state of mind that 
is represented in “Over There.” “Over 
There” was just as singable up to the 
very day of the armistice as it was when 
the soldiers began to cross the Atlantic. 
But the history of the four years of the 
Civil War, with its hopes, disappoint- 
ments and renewed determination, can 
be traced in the varying themes of its 
songs. In the first year of the Civil War 


such songs as “Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, 
the Boys Are Marching” could not have 
been written; it needed the great losses 
of the North to bring it out. 

“Over There” was surely the great 
song of this war, as “John Brown’s 
Body” was of the other. George M. 
Cohan is entitled, not for the first time, 
to the credit of having his hand on the 
people’s pulse, of being a real interpreter 
of their moods. “The Yanks are coming, 
the Yanks are coming, and we won’t 
come home till it’s over, over there,” and 
the gay but threatening melody epito- 
mized the whole struggle from the Amer- 
ican viewpoint. Later Cohan struck an- 
other chord, ‘When You Come Back, and 
You Will Come Back, There’s a Whole 
World Waiting for You,” but here he 
only touched a phase. In the earlier 
song he struck the national note, as 
George F. Root struck it in the old war 
with his “Rally Round the Flag.” Root, 
too, had his song of a single phase, “We 
Are Coming, Father Abraham, Three 
Hundred Thousand More.” We may call 
Cohan the Root of this war. 

Next to Cohan must be placed Irving 
Berlin, with his “I Hate to Get Up,” 
though he wrote others. The two catch- 
iest lines, those which paraphrase the 
bugle call, were not original, having been 
used in the army long before he entered 
it; but it was he who made a song 
around them, a song that was sung all 
over the country by soldiers and civil- 
ians, sung in France, too. Ivor Novel- 
lo’s “Keep the Home Fires Burning” was 
written before the war, but is entitled to 
rank as a war song because it was 
adapted to the purpose; and the same 
may be said of Zoe Elliott’s “There’s a 
Long, Long Trail,” which the soldiers 
across the water sang on their marches. 

“Good-bye, Broadway; Hello, France!” 
was first in the field, went well while it 
lasted, but was too commonplace to hold 


out. As popular a song as any was 
“Joan of Arc,” which had two singular 
points about it. The author, Alfred 
Bryan, was also the author of “I Didn’t 
Raise My Boy to Be a Soldier,” which 
was a great favorite among the pro-Ger- 
mans and pacifists before we went into 
the war. When we did, it dropped out of 
sight instantly, and Bryan as quickly 
changed his sentiments and caught up 
with “Joan of Arc,” which is as mili- 
taristic a song as could be written. It 
is irritatingly commonplace in words, 
but the music by Jack Wells is inspiring, 
and a French translation has been made 
of it which is a real poem, whereas 
Bryan’s English words are bathos, made 
all the worse by such absurd mistakes 
as placing Normandy among the victims 
of the German invader. In place of that 
blunder the French translater used 
words which in English would read, 
“The bells of Rheims, they sound in 
pain,” thus changing a turnip into a 
rose. 

“Pack Up Your Troubles in Your Old 
Kit Bag” was as popular among the sol- 
diers as any song. At home we sang 
more sentimental songs, such as “Your 
Boy and My Boy,” “Hello, Central, Give 
Me No Man’s Land,” “Bring Back My 
Daddie to Me,” “America, Here’s My 
Boy!” and others which few collectors 
of the future will bother with; but we 
all joined the soldiers enthusiastically 
in Geoffrey O’Hara’s “K-K-K-Katy,” 
which, written by an army man, has real 
soldier humor. It ranks with “The Cap- 
tain with His Whiskers Stole a Sly 
Glance at Me,” the comic soldier-song 
of the old war. In fact, the presence of 
so many merely sentimental and worth- 
less songs is a fact growing out of the 
shortness of this war; they could be du- 
plicated in the earlier war. It was not 
until that struggle had grown deadly 
that we came to such desperately earnest 
songs as “Rally Round the Flag.” Yet 
the early days of that war gave us, on the 
Confederate side at least, such a splendid 
thing as Randall’s “My Maryland!” and 
such a rousing battle-song as “The Bon- 
nie Blue Flag.” There has been nothing 
to approach them in the war just ended. 
As for the soldiers, they obstinately re- 
fused to sing martial songs set down for 
them, just as they have in this war; and 
where our soldiers sang “The Long, Long 
Trail,” written before the war, so the 
soldiers of the Civil War sang “The 
Years Creep Slowly By, Lorena,” writ- 
ten before that conflict. “Dixie,” the 
greatest war song of those days, was 
made so by the soldiers; it was in reality 
a minstrel melody written two years be- 
fore the war. 

The two wars were linked in a noble 
fashion in one song. John Hay’s fine 
poem, “When the Boys Come Home,” 
written in Civil War days, was set to 
fine music by Oley Speaks in 1917 
and became the noblest musical expres- 
sion that the A. E. F. ever found. 





[Mr. Speaks’s song, “When the Boys 


Come Home,” was composed, it is 
learned, before 1914.—Ed., MusIcAL 
AMERICA. ] 


Washington Concert Benefits Red Cross 
Fund 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—A goodly sum 
was recently raised by a Red Cross con- 
cert given by the faculty and students 
of the Washington College of Music, in 
which the program was presented by 
Clara Young, Estelle Thomas, William 
Santelmann, Effie Drexilius, Katherine 
Bouck, Mrs. Agnes Fisher, Mary 
Thompson and the Washington College 
of Music Orchestra of fifty, under the 
direction of C. E. Christiani. Verdi and 
Wagner were the opera composers dis- 
cussed in the second lecture recital by 
Nicholas Douty, under the auspices of 
the Washington Fine Arts Society. 
Franceska Kaspar Lawson and Mr. 
Douty illustrated the paper with ex- 
cerpts from various operas. Lucy 
Brickenstein was at the piano. 





Orchestra’s Concertmaster 
Gives Recital 


LOUISIANA, Mo.—On Thanksgiving 
night the music-lovers of this city were 
treated to a violin recital by Michel 
Gusikoff, concertmaster of the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra. Before a capac- 
ity audience in Elks’ Hall Mr. Gusikoff 
displayed the talents of a thorough mu- 
sician, giving a fine program of much 
variety. His principal numbers were 
the Saint-Saéns Concerto in B Minor 
and the Handel Sonata in D Major, be- 
sides several groups of shorter numbers, 
including works of Kreisler and others. 
Rudolph Gruen, the talented pianist 
from St. Louis. served as accompanist, 
and both were heartily received. 


St. Louis 





Detroit Violinist to Study with Leopold 
Auer 


DETROIT.—Musical circles have lost a 
valued member in Della Hagerty, who 
has gone to New York to study under 
Leopold Auer. They have regained, 
however, a former member, Samuel 
R. Gaines. Miss Hagerty, one of the 
best local violinists, has for several years 
studied with William Grafing King of the 
Detroit Institute of Musical Art, of 
which faculty she was also a member. 
Mr. Gaines was for years one of the 
leading vocal teachers of this city as well 
as a composer. He returned to become 
organist and choir director in one of our 
leading churches. 





BURLINGTON, VT—An organ recital 
was given on Dec. 1 at St. Paul’s Church 
by Lieut. J. W. Crosley. Previous to 
his enlistment Lieutenant Crosley was 
choirmaster and organist at this church 
and since his return to the local Navy 
recruiting station has resumed his 
former post. His program Sunday in- 
cluded Massenet’s “Elégie,”’ Alfred J. 
Silver’s “Jubilate Deo” and the Largo 
from the “New World” Symphony, by 
Dvorak. 





BENNINGTON, VT.—At the recent fort- 
nightly meeting, Mrs. Harry Marshall 
of North Adams, Mass., gave several vio- 
lin numbers and Mrs. Aymel Baker sang 
two groups of songs. Mrs. Arthur 
Holden played the accompaniments for 
both artists. The musicale was given 
in the Congregational Church. 





At the meeting of the New York Theater 
Club on Tuesday afternoon, Nov. 19, Marie 
Smith Sanguinette, soprano, scored, singing 
“Freedom for All, Forever,’ by Lieut. B. C. 
Hilliam. 
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Among those who have coached and are now coaching with Mr. Hageman 
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RABAUD HEARS “ MAROUF » 





Composer Attends Performance of Hj, 
Opera in Brooklyn 


Rabaud’s opera “Marouf” was give, 
at the Brooklyn Academy of Music 6, 
Saturday evening, Dec. 7, by the Metro. 
politan forces. An interesting featur. 
of the occasion was the presence in the 
audience of the composer himself, ,), 
upon this fact becoming known an ya. 
tion was accorded him, bringing hir {, 
his feet and into the center aisle where 
all could see him. And, indeed, the oper, 
proved to be one of the most delight fy) 
productions with which Brooklyn ha, 
been favored. There is charm and jp. 
dividuality in the music, which is righ|y 
Oriental in flavor. Frances Alda, in the 
leading réle, made the most of the part. 
singing with a clarity and sweetness of 
tone, a beauty and finesse of pianissimo 
and a _ sureness of phrasing whic, 
brough her out a score of times to the 
insistent applause of her audience. [je 
Luca, in the title réle, was vocally and 
dramatically admirable. Very pleasing 
also was the singing of Thomas Cha]. 
mers as Ali and Léon Rothier as the 
Sultan. Kathleen Howard gave a very 
acceptable portrayal of the _ shrewish 
wife and sang with rich contralto qual- 
ity. The other members of the cast were 
De Segurola, Ananian, Riaz, Reiss, Pa]. 
trinieri, Rossi and Audisio. Pierre Mon- 
teux conducted, bringing out to the full. 
est extent every possibility of the score. 

One of the greatest charms of the 
opera was the ravishing scenic effects, 
perfect in artistic conception, with 
splashes of the most marvelous colors 
which blend and scintillate alternately. 
The costumes of the cast were infinitely 
charming in their accord with the color 
schemes of the settings. 

Rosina Galli and Mr. Bonfiglio, with 
the corps de ballet, danced with in- 
imitable Oriental grace. 

Between acts Frances Alda was pre- 
sented by Mr. Rabaud with a floral 
wreath, and later she appeared holding 
the English flag, singing that country’s 
national anthem in honor of the English 
celebration day. ms. S. 





George B. Nevin’s Patriot Anthem Sung 
in Washington 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—George B. Nev- 
in’s patriotic anthem, “O Lord God, to 
Whom Vergeance Belongeth,” was sung 
on Dec, 1 by the choir of the Church of 
the Covenant under the direction of Syd- 
ney Lloyd Wrightson. It met with great 
favor and was repeated on Dec. 8. The 
Church of the Covenant is one of the 
largest churches in Washington, and the 
choir of 100 voices—in this service aug- 
mented to 150 voices—attracts overflow 
audiences. A number of Mr. Nevin’s 
anthems appear on the service lists of 
this church. 





BROCKTON, Mass.—Nellie Evans Pack- 
ard arranged and conducted the music at 
the Thanksgiving service of the Y. W. 
C. A. on November 24. Mrs. Packard 
conducted a chorus of fifty voices and 
also had the assistance of Myrtle J. Lo- 
heed, soprano; Ellen L. Nelson, con- 
tralto, and Grace A. James, pianist. 
Mrs. Packard also gave a very success- 
ful musicale at her home the evening of 
Thanksgiving Day. After a forma! mu- 
sical program the entire company joined 
heartily in an impromptu “community 
sing. 





Artists who are featuring songs published 
by Boosey & Co. include John McCormack, 
who is using Wilfred Sanderson’s “Gof! Be 
With Our Boys To-night’’; Louis Graveure 
who counts Margetson’s ‘Tommy 141 
among his encore numbers; David Bispha™ 
(Josephine MacGill’s “Duna” and T. Wiki" 
son Stephenson’s ‘‘Incense’’) ; Walter Greene 
Barker’s (‘‘Where Pond Lilies Gleam”): 
Galli-Curci (Leoni’s ‘““‘The Brownies’) ; \!4& 
gie Teyte (Sanderson’s ‘“Until’”) ; Marguerit 
Sylva (Hernon-Maxwell’s “Keep on Hopi! ”): 
and Carl Haydn (Vernon Eville’s “Lard ©! 
My Heart’’). Mr. Sanderson, composer ° 
“God Be With Our Boys To-night,” 5 
written a song for the home-coming 0! 0! 
soldiers, “I Shall Meet You,” which wi!! b¢ 
on the market very shortly. 





A concert was given by the band sta! 0! 
at Camp Greenleaf, Ga., Thanksgiving °°’ 
under the direction of Corporal Ira J 
at the Red Cross Building. Under 
spirited leadership of Ira Jacobs, the !2!"" 
earned the plaudits of a large audienc: 
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iSTRANSKY CONDUCTS 
icOMPATRIOTS’ WORKS 








jharmonic Society, Josef Stran- 


Phi 


sky, Conductor. Concert, Car- 
negie Hall, Evening, Dec. 7. The 
Program: 

‘New World”? Symphony, 


» orak; “Vysehrad,” “From Bo- 
i>mia’s Woods and Fields” and 
“Ultava,” Smetana; “At Evening,” 
liyll for Orchestra, Fibich. 











» celebration of the founding of the 
Czecho-Slovak republic, the Philhar- 
monic devoted the first of its series of 
four Saturday evening concerts to the 
above program, made up of music by the 
conductor’s compatriots. 
A large audience—the rule at Phil- 
harmonic concerts these days—was 
present and gave ample evidence of its 
pleasure. The works, none of them new 
(though the Fibich idyll is not often 
played), were given performances of 
extraordinary brilliance, for into them 
Mr. Stransky on this festive occasion 
threw himself with heart and soul. The 
three works from the Smetana cycle, 
“My Country,” were interesting, grouped 
together, but “Vysehrad” and “From 
3ohemia’s Woods and Fields” pale when 
played on the same program with 
“Vitava.” That piece was glowingly 
read; Mr. Stransky brings out its spirit 
and understands its meaning better than 
any other conductor we have heard per- 
form it. Applause for the conductor 
and his men was long and ardent after 
each number. A. W. K. 





BETHLEHEM EXCLUDES PUBLIC 





Concert Series This Season Will Be 
For Steel Company Employees Alone 


BETHLEHEM, PA., Dec. 7.—The Le- 
high Valley Symphony Orchestra, com- 
posed mostly of employees of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Company, and of_ which 
Charles M. Schwab and Warren E. Wil- 
bur have long been chief guarantors, 
will not give its usual series of public 
concerts this season, but a series of 
monthly events, to which only employees 
of the steel company and their families 
will be admitted by card. 

The abandonment of the public events 
has come as a musical bombshell to 
Bethlehem and, in fact, the entire Le- 
high Valley, as these concerts, featured 
as they have been for some seasons by 
the appearance of such assisting artists 
as Josef Hofmann, Efrem Zimbalist, 
Mme. Schumann-Heink and others, were 
Meccas for music-lovers in these parts. 
The first event for steel company em- 
ployees only will be on Dec. 15, when 
Sue Harvard, soprano, will be the solo- 
ist. A. M. Weingartner is director of 
the orchestra. 

The Bethlehem Steel Company Band will 
zo to New York in the near future to make 
i record for the Columbia Phonograph Com- 
pan) The record is one of a series known 
is the “Nation’s Forum” being prepared by 

e Columbia studios, R. L. S. 





LAZARO IN KANSAS CITY . 





Singer Given Most Enthusiastic Wel- 
come in Recital 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Dec. 1.—Kansas 
City was given a great treat last Tues- 
day, when Hipolito Lazaro, the Spanish 
tenor, made his first appearance before 
4 Kansas City audience in the second of 
the 'ritschy series. 

The admiration of the audience was 
evidenced at the beginning of the re- 
cital and with every number the en- 
thusiasm grew. Highest praise should 
be given this singer for his zeal in clear 
*nunciation, which was especially noticed 
in his English songs. Few singers have 
met with such a welcome in Kansas City 
‘nd Lazaro has established himself in 
Similar place with our people as Galli- 
urci. The program contained numbers 
by Meyerbeer, Alvarez, Valverde, the 
“ria “Che gelida manina” from “La Bo- 
ieme’ and songs by Sibella, P. Vidal 
and Ronald. Alberto Bimboni was a 
Worthy accompanist. S. E. B. 





Camp Zachary Taylor Chorus Sings in 
Louisville, Ky. 


Li CISVILLE, Ky., Dec. 6.—In connec- 
an vith the mass meeting at the First 
“"istian Church last Wednesday eve- 
in the interest of the World Food 
Selif work, Dr. Hollis Dann of Cornell 
“versity introduced the Camp Zach- 
“ty laylor Chorus of 150 voices. The 


Y AVAILABLE 


members of the chorus were all trained 
singers before enlisting. Their program 
varied from popular war-time music to 
operatic, and they sang all of their num- 
bers with spirit, fine tonal quality and 
remarkable unanimity. Their singing 
was highly appreciated by a large audi- 
ence. 


Pablo Casals, the ’cellist, who was to have 
appeared in Louisville this week under the 
local management of Karl Schmidt, can- 
eeled his engagement because of illness. 

_ oF. 


TWO SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
IN CINCINNATI’S WEEK 


Ysaye’s Forces Giving Extra Perform- 
ances to Make Up for In- 
fluenza Delays 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dec. 7.—The only 
events of musical interest which took 
place in the city during the past week 
were two concerts by the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra. After the long 
delay caused by the influenza epidemic 
the symphony season is trying to catch 
up with its original program. Therefore 
concerts will for the present be given 
weekly until the delayed performances 
will have been made up. 

Friday’s program opened with Bee- 
thoven’s Overture to “Egmont,” which 
was given a fine reading, its more dra- 
matic spots standing out with particular 
brilliancy. Schumann’s Second Sym- 
phony was ‘the orchestra’s piéce de 
résistance. Its performance was in 
every way up to the musical and tech- 
nical mark it sets. Cincinnati was also 
given a novelty to hear upon this occa- 
sion. It was an Adagio by the Belgian 
composer, Lekeu. The work is generally 
written in a most melancholy vein and 
deeply affected those present. Conductor 
Ysaye was at his best during this per- 
formance. 

Mme. Matzenauer, as soloist, easily 
proved to be one of the popular favorites 
here in the realm of song. The applause 
she received for her numbers was at 
times tempestuous. It was wrought to 
its highest pitch by her singing of 
French, Belgian and American national] 
anthems. Mme. Matzenauer’s concert 
numbers were an aria from Mozart’s 
“Titus,” and “Ah, mon Fils,” from “The 
Prophet,” and “My Heart at Thy Sweet 
Voice,” from “Samson et Dalila.” Never 
has the writer heard them sung better. 

The popular concert last Sunday eve- 
ning was well attended by an audience 
which eagerly showed its high apprecia- 
tion of the musical fare offered. As an 
opening, as is now usual, Ysaye played 
national anthems of the different Allied 
peoples as well as our own. The program 
contained, among other numbers, the 
“Oberon” Overture, the “Fantssie Wal- 
lone” by Ysaye’s late brother, Théophile, 
which has been heard here before to ad- 
vantage; Bizet’s first “L’Arlésienne’ 
Suite and the “William Tell” Overture. 
The soloist was the pianist, Victoria 
Boshko, who played the Grieg Concerto 
and Liszt’s “Hungarian Fantasie” excel- 
lently. L. G.S. 


POETIC CONTENT OF NEW WORK 














Symphonic Poem by Harold Morris 
Presented by Ysaye in Cincinnati 


At the concerts of the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra, Nov. 30 and 31, 
Harold Morris’s new , symphonic poem, 
founded on the “Gitanjali” of Tagore, 
was given its premiére. Ysaye, conduc- 
tor of the orchestra, is much interested 
in the work of Mr. Morris, who received 
his training in comvosition under Edgar 
Stillman-Kelley. The work will also be 
played this season by the New York 
Philharmonic and by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. In view of this fact, some in- 
terest attaches to its poetic content. 

The following excerpt from Tagore’s 
poem supplies the central thought of the 
piece: 

“The same stream of life that runs through 
my veins night and day runs through the 
world and dances in rhythmic measures. 

“It is the same life that shoots in joy 
through the dust of the earth, in numberless 
blades of grass, and breaks into tumultuous 
waves of leaves and flowers. 

“Tt is the same life that is rocked in the 


ocean-cradle of birth and of death, in ebb 
and in flow. 
“Keeping step with that restless, rapid 


music, seasons come dancing and pass away 
—colors, tunes and perfumes pour in endless 
cascades in the abounding joy that scatters 
and gives up and dies every moment.” 

Mr. Morris seems to have been chiefly 
influenced by this principle of the 
rhythm of existence running through all 
the forms of life and by the distinctively 
Oriental notion that everything which 
has life was created for a purpose, and 


SEASON UNDER WAY 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Symphony Orchestra Heard in 
Two Programs — Welcome 
Eddy Brown 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Dec. 2.—The 
musical season opened on Nov. 29 with 
a brilliant concert by the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra. In spite of the 
delay, or perhaps because of it, there 
was more than the usual interest, as was 
shown by the crowded house and the in- 
tense enthusiasm. The season seat sale 





closed on Saturday with a full eomple- 


ment of subscribers, which was more 
than gratifying to the management. The 
program as given on Friday was re- 
peated on Sunday afternoon, when the 
audience equaled that of the former one 
both in size and enthusiasm. The pro- 
gram only contained three numbers, but 
each was a distinctive feature. Tchai- 
kovsky’s Symphony in E Minor was re- 
ceived with tumultuous applause and 


Mr. Hertz was recalled and showered 
with floral offerings, while the entire or- 
chestra acknowledged the insistent de- 
mand for repetition by standing and 
bowing their thanks. “Procession Noc- 
turne,” Op. 6, by Henri Rabaud, and 
“Sorcerer’s Apprentice,” by Dukas, were 
magnificently played. 

Eddy Brown made his initial appear- 
ance at the Savoy on Sunday afternoon 
under the management of Selby C. Op- 
penheimer, and fully justified the ex- 
pectations of a large audience. Of spe- 
cial interest was the Conus Concerto, 
heard for the first time in San Francisco, 
although the entire program was delight- 
ful. Max Terr proved in every way an 
acceptable accompanist. 

The Pacific Musical Society reopened 
its season on Friday evening, when an 
attractive program was given at the St. 
Francis. Louis Dimond, who has re- 
cently joined the musical colony of San 
Francisco, was introduced in several 
piano solos and made an instantaneous 
success. Blanche Hamilton Fox, a fa- 
vorite vocalist of the city, gave several 
charming numbers, and Flori Gough, a 
thirteen-year-old ’cellist, played with a 
mastery which would have been credit- 
able in an experienced artist. 

The regular meeting of the San Fran- 
cisco Musical Club was held at the St. 


Francis ballroom on Thursday evening. 
A special feature was a trio by Henry 
Hadley for violin, ’cello and piano, 
played by Mrs: Wm. Poyner, Suzanne 
Pasmore Brooks and Dorothy Passmore. 
Mrs. Alfred Nash and Lawrence Strauss 
were acceptable in vocal numbers. ' 

The weekly organ concert by Edwin 
Lemare on Sunday evening gave as a 
special attraction several vocal numbers 
by the blind soprano, Christine La Bar- 
raque, who won much praise by her sing- 
ing of the “Thais” aria. Although a na- 
tive of San Francisco, Mme. La Barraque 
has had the advantage of study in the 
East and Europe, where she has attained 
success. Mr. Lemare gave an especially 
fine program on Thanksgiving day, 
when the Auditorium was filled by sol- 
diers, sailors and citizens who gathered 
in commemoration of the day. 

The twenty-fourth concert in the sec- 
ond series given at the Fine Arts Build- 
ing was enjoyed by a large number on 
Sunday afternoon. The program, under 
the management of Mme. Emelie Tojetti, 
consisted of choruses, directed by Fran- 
ces Thoroughman, songs by William H. 
Keith, baritone, and violin solos by Giu- 
seppe Jollian, with Ada Laraia as ac- 
companist. 

A new organization numbering sixty 
charter members will be known as the 
Philharmonic Orchestra of California, 
with headquarters in San Francisco. 
Alexander Saslavsky has been elected di- 
rector and Emilio Meriz concert master. 
Rehearsals have begun and a concert is 
promised early in the new year. U. G. 
Sanders, who has been largely respon- 
sible for the organization, announces its 
aims, one of which is to produce the 
lighter forms of operatic and symphonic 
works and prepare auditors for the 
mightier masterpieces played at the reg- 
ular symphony concerts. The board of 
directors is chosen from the members 
and is composed of both men and women. 

Community singing is fast becoming 
one of the essentials in music and is be- 
ing heard upon every possible occasion. 
Even influenza masks and threatening 
weather failed to dampen the enthusiasm 
of the thirty thousand who recently gath- 
ered in Golden Gate Park in behalf of 
the United War Work campaign, while 
at the motion picture theaters com- 
munity singing has become a part of the 
performances, some of them having reg- 
ularly engaged leaders, while in others 
the audience joins with the orchestra in 
popular songs, the words of which are 
thrown upon the screen. Evervbody 
sings or at least tries to. One of the 
directors said to me a few days ago, 
“Isn’t it great?” “And it’s just one of 
the many good things for which John C. 
Freund is responsible.” E. M. B. 





that when that purpose has been accom- 
plished, decadence begins. This last idea 
Mr Morris seems to have intended to 
express in his main theme. Contrary 
to custom, he does not introduce this 
theme until the middle of the work. 
Thus he follows the scheme of the ro- 
mantic drama, which places the point of 
greatest interest at the middle of the 
play. 





Young People’s Orchestral Society 
Takes Part in Magyar Pageant 


The Young People’s Orchestral Society, 
trained and conducted by Jan Munkacsy, the 
New York violinist, was an important par- 
ticipant in the Magyar Pageant and Festival 
given in the First Magyar Church, Nov. 28, 
29, 30. Musical features of the program 
were orchestral works of Wagner, Offenbach 
and Lajos, Hubay’s “Hejre Kati,” convinc- 
ingly played by Rose Bavari, violinist and 
artist-pupil of Mr. Munkacsy, and numbers 
by the church quartet composed of Margaret 
Def, soprano; Olga Pinkula, contralto; 
Mathias Daroczy, tenor, and Charles Papp, 
basso. Mr. Munkacsy and his Verdi quartet 
will be heard at the Verdi Club in the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, Jan. 6. They will play the only 
quartet written by Verdi. 





Berkshire Quartet Plays in New Haven 


NEw HAVEN, CONN., Dec. 6.—The first 
of the series of chamber concerts pro” 
vided for the Yale School of Music by 
Mrs. Frederic S. Coolidge of Springfield, 
Mass., was given in the hall of the music 
school last Wednesday evening. Admis- 
sion was by invitation only. 

The attraction was the Berkshire Quartet, 
of which Mrs. Coolidge is the sponsor. The 
program included works by Haydn, Thuille 
and Iarecki. The last-named composer was 
represented by the work which won him a 
prize at the festival held in Pittsfield during 
the Fall. The large audience derived much 
enjoyment from the intelligent and musician- 
ly performance by the Quartet. 7. J 





Clarence Gustein of Santa Ana, Cal., has 
written both the words and music of a “Vic- 
tory Prayer” for mixed chorus or quartet, 
which he has inscribed to President Wilson. 


OPEN SAN DIEGO SEASON: 





Amphion Club, with Matilda Barley, 
Starts Season’s Activities 


SAN Dreco, CAL., Nov. 27.—After al- 
most seven weeks of quarantine on ac- 
count of influenza, San Diego has again 
resumed its musical activities. The 
opening concert of the season was given 
by the Amphion Club yesterday at the 
Isis Theater, when it presented Matilda 
Barley, contralto, who recently returned 
from Europe, where she sang in opera 
and concerts. 

Miss Barley has a splendid voice and 
was well received. 

Her varied program included three 
songs by a local composer, Alice Barnett 
Price. 

Gertrude Gilbert, president of the Amphion 
Club, announced that the sale of tickets for 
the artist course exceeded that of previous 


years, and that because of the epidemic, 
would either be given later or other artists 
supplied. W. F. R. 





Mayo Wadler Wins Laurels at Hippo- 
drome Concert 


At the concert given on Sunday after- 
noon, Dec. 1, at the New York Hippo- 
drome, Mayo Wadler, the young Ameri- 
can violinist, was received with great 
favor. He played a Swedish Dance by 
Juon, Smetana’s “My Native Home,” 
Burleigh’s “To the Warricrs,” Sinding’s 
“Old Melody” and Lange’s “Norwegian 
Rhapsody.” Mr. Wadler’s performances 
were marked by brilliant technical facil- 
ity and in the sustained compositions he 
displayed his sonorous tone. His accom- 
paniments were played admirably by 
Bertha Klemen. 





Navy Men Want Musical Instruments 


The Lower Wall Street Business Men’s As- 
sociation, New York, which has been collect- 
ing and buying musical instruments for men 
in the navy, is short of instruments and has 
started an intensified effort to obtain them 
or funds with which to purchase them. 
Frank C. Lowry of 91 Wall Street is treas- 
urer of the organization. 
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TacomMA, WASH.—Mrs. Mary Hum- 
phrey King, Tacoma soprano, was 
among the soloists at the “Twilight Con- 
cert” given by the Ladies’ Musical Club 
of Seattle on Dec. 1. 

a ok * 


TACOMA, WASH.—Edward S. Zollman, 
organist and choir director at the Mason 
M. E. Church, presented his advanced 
pupil, Muriel Hoang, in an organ rectial 
at the church on Dec. 1. 

* * * 


CHARLESTON, W. VA.—Glen Ellison, 
Scotch baritone, recently gave a success- 
ful concert at the Y. M. C. A. building 
when more than 500 persons crowded 
the building to hear him. 

* * a 

New HAVEN, CONN.—Members of the 
Women’s Club and guests were enter- 
tained recently by Rhea L. Massicotte, 
soprano, and Althea Clark, reader, of 
Meriden. Mary Ernest Randall was at 
the piano. 

* * * 

SEATTLE, WASH.—W. H. Donley, or- 
ganist at the First Presbyterian Church, 
gave his first organ recital on Nov. 25. 
He was assisted by Eloise Anita Cook, 
soprano, recently engaged as soloist for 
the church. 

* * * 

HAMPDEN, Mass.—Bertha Hebert, 
supervisor of the Hampden Schools, has 
resigned her work here, and henceforth 
will supervise the work in the schools at 
Ware. She will continue her work in the 
Wilbraham schools. . 

* © a 


PITTSBURGH—After four months’ serv- 
ice with the war department, Gerobe Bob 
Wick, baritone, has returned to this city. 
He has resumed his position as soloist in 
the Second Presbyterian Church and has 
also opened his studio. 

* °K * 


MARTINS FERRY, OHIO—With Mrs. 
Mary Jenkins Wiedebusch, as chairman, 
the Lectures-Recital Club held its regular 
meeting recently. Mrs. Wiedebusch gave 
several numbers, being assisted by Helen 
Virtue and Grace Niely Cole. 

7 * * * 

STUEBENVILLE, OHIO—Pupils of Frank 
D. Harris, who make up the membership 
of the Musical Club, gave a recital at 
the home of Madeleine Harris recently. 
Among those who gave interesting num- 
bers were Fred Campbell and Henrietta 
Huntington. 

* * &* 

LANCASTER, Pa.—The cantata “Ruth” 
was given by the choir of the Memorial 
Presbyterian Church, augmented by 
twenty-six voices, on Dec. 1. Margaret 
Lantz, Lillian M. Werner and Charles 
Winower took the solo parts. The choir 
is under the direction of John Brubaker, 
organist. 

* * * 

CLARKSBURG, W. VA.—The 166th re- 
cital of the Marcato Club was held re- 
cently with Mrs. Homer Williams in 
charge of the program. The soloists were 
Wilma Smith and Agusta Harr, H. Boffa, 
violinist, who gave some of his own 
works; Ransel Romine, Bryan Strum and 
Bess Osborn. 

* * e 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Lotta Davidson 
gave a lecture-recital recently for the 
Woman’s Union of the Brooklyn Ethical 
Society, at the society house on South 
Oxford Street, on the “Story of the Vio- 
lin,” describing the evolution of the in- 
strument from the fifteenth century to 
the present day. 

. | 
_NEw York, N. Y.—Hazel Carpenter, 
pianist, appeared Nov. 16 as soloist at an 
evening musical by the Humanitarian 
Cult at its new home. Miss Carpenter 
played numbers by Rachmaninoff, Chop- 
in, Liszt, Staub and Mana Zuceca with 
much artistry, and received much ap- 
plause from the large audience. 
* * * 


HARTFORD, CONN.—A choir of male 
voices, made up of students of Salette 
College, lately gave some Gregorian 
church music at the Church of Our Lady 
of Sorrows. The Choral Club of this 
city,conducted by Ralph L. Baldwin, pre- 
sented its annual program at Footguard 
Hall recently. Morris Perlmutter, pian- 
ist, assisted, giving several numbers. 


MY : 


FAIRMONT, W. Va.—Eleanor Blanche 
Barns presented her pupils in recital re- 
cently when a Grieg-Nevin program was 
given. The pupils heard were Mary Ben- 
nett, Ruth Eddy, Beatrice Osgood, Mar- 
tha Byer, Esther Funt, Ruth Eliason and 
Mildred Reed. 

* * * 

CHARLESTON, W. VA.—The music de- 
partment of the Woman’s Club held a 
meeting recently at the Junior High 
School. Besides the business of the club, 
two choruses were rehearsed. Mrs. Fred 
Faulkner was elected secretary-treasur- 
er, and Mrs. Robert Poffenberger, librar- 
ian. 

* * * 

MorGANTOWN, W. VA.—A meeting of 
the Woman’s Music Club was held on 
Nov. 26, with Martha Boughner, the 
president, presiding. Those presenting 
the program were Mrs. Lazzelle, Mrs. 
Sturgis, Mrs. Oppenheimer, Mrs. Dille, 
Miss Shaw, Miss Dalinsky, Harriet Will- 
iams and Sarah Shoup. 

* *¢ * 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.—On Dec. 2, the 
St. Ambrose Society gave its first con- 
cert of the season at the Edison shop. 
The program was presented by Miss 
Monson, violinist; Miss Gibson, ’cellist; 
Miss Law, pianist; Marguerite Allis, 
Mrs. Thorpe, Mrs. Cooper, Mr. Chestney, 
Miss Lathrop, Mrs. MacLean and Miss 
Weisheit. 

* * #® 

READING, Pa.—A concert and recital 
for the benefit of the Red Cross Chapter 
was given at Trinity Lutheran Church 
on Nov. 25 by Henry F. Seibert, organist 
of Trinity, and Walter Pontius, tenor 
soloist of St. Stephen’s Episcopal Church 
of Philadelphia. A large audience was 
keenly appreciative of the excellent pro- 
gram given. 

*x * 

OMAHA, NEB.—Edith Louise Wagoner, 
pianist, and Robert Cuscaden, violinist, 
were presented by the Omaha music de- 
partment of the Omaha Woman’s Club 
on Nov. 26, inaugurating the series of 
concerts which this club will give during 
the winter. Both artists presented their 
numbers in brilliant fashion, winning 
hearty applause. 

*K * 

PARKERSBURG, W. VA.—A piano recital 
was given lately by the junior pupils of 
the Central Conservatory, assisted by 
Bessie Tonge, one of the teachers, and N. 
Strong Gilbert, also of the Conservatory 
faculty. The pupils heard were Anita 
and Frances Prunty, Marie Flesher, 
Christine Wingler, Cora Woomer and 
Mildred Hiehle. 

* * * 

MORGANTOWN, W. Va.—A “Victory 
Sing” was held recently at the Methodist 
Episcopal Church here. The program 
was arranged by Mrs. Waitman Barbe, 
Mrs. Fuller Glasscock, Mrs. J. N. Deahl, 
and Mrs. I. G. Lazelle. C. W. Waggoner 
led the singing and the soloists were Mrs. 
Edna Leymann Morriss, Philip Davies, 
and Lillian Garrison. ; 

6 * ok 


_LOUISVILLE, Ky.—Corneille Overstreet, 
pianist, gave the fourth of her lecture- 
recitals upon “the Best Things in Music” 
at her studio on Dec. 3. The subject for 
the day was “A few of the Latter-Day 
Nationalists and Romanticists,” and she 
illustrated her lecture with numerous 
examples of the work of these modern- 
ists and pleased a large audience. 

* * * 


SCRANTON, Pa.—Helen Newitt, now of 
New York, appeared at the New 
Academy recently in “The Secret of 
Suzanne,” with Bernard Ferguson and 
Robert Adams as support. Formerly a 
resident of this city and for some years 
the best-known and favorite soprano of 
Elm Park Church, she received an ova- 
tion and it fully came up to the expec- 
tations of her admirers. 

* * * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—A “Victory Sing” 
was given by the Albany Community 
Chorus Monday evening in the audito- 
rium of the State Education building, led 
by Russell Carter, the new conductor of 
the chorus. The national songs of all the 
allied countries were sung, as well as 
the popular trench songs. Margaret 
Ryan, soprano, gave a group of songs, 
accompanied by Elizabeth Barden. 


New York, N. Y.—Mme. Vera Smir- 
nowa, the Russian singer, was heard 
here for the first time in a private re- 
cital given recently at the Hotel des Ar- 
tistes. Her dramatic interpretation of the 
quaint songs of the Russian peasantry 
was highly appreciated by the audience. 

* * * 


GREENFIELD HILL, CONN.—A _ second 
performance of the operetta “Sylvia” 
was given at the Greenfield Country 
Club recently. Marion Dunham is mu- 
sical director and Dr. Dunham is scenic 
director, Those in the cast are Luella 
Burr Hall, Lois Brothwell, Elizabeth Van 
Ness, Grace Dailey, Etta Brothwell, 
Gretchen Barrett, Clara Hull, John Wade, 
Carlyle Doxtater, Pierson Dunham and 
Earl Hoskins. 

ee 

ALBANY, N. Y.—A musical entertain- 
ment was given at the First Christian 
Church recently, in which the following 
took part: Bertha M. Burbank, so- 
prano; Catherine M. Parvis and Kath- 
erine M. Wentrick. The first entertain- 
ment of the newly organized Musical Club 
at the New York State College for Teach- 
ers was given recently. The program 
was given by Gertrude Southard, violin- 
ist; Esther Cramer, pianist; Mary 
Whish and Florence Stubbs, sopranos. 

* * * 


LANCASTER, PA.—The first of the musi- 
cal afternoons of the Iris Club was held 
on Nov. 20, when a recital was given by 
two members of the Mendelssohn Trio, 
Ralph Lewando, violinist, and Carl Bern- 
thaler, pianist, assisted by Rosa Hamil- 
ton, contralto. Joseph Derdyn, ’cellist, 
who was scheduled to appear, was unable 
to come. Pupils of Harriet Cooper re- 
cently presented a program in the High 
School auditorium at Columbia for the 
benefit of the United War Work Cam- 


paign. 
* * * 


JERSEY City, N. J.—Mrs. Jessie Fen- 
ner Hill’s New York students gave a 
pleasing program on Nov. 24 at Public 
School No. 24 in Jersey City as one of 
this winter’s series of municipal concerts. 
The program was preceded by a half- 
hour “sing” under the city’s war camp 
singing leader, C. H. Congdon. Pupils 
of Mme. Adele Rankin gave the program 
the preceding week. The concerts are 
held each Sunday in one of the public 
schools under the Community Center As- 
sociation, by approval of the city Board 
of Education. 

* * * 

Troy, N. Y.—At the first meeting of 
the season of the Troy Music Study Club 
recently, Mrs. Annie Hagan *) «ll gave 
a talk on the study for the aay, “Suite 
and Aria.” The following took part in 
the program of selections illustrating the 
topic: Marianne Carl, Mrs. Jean Lyman 
Cooper, Mrs. Lyman D. Jones, Ella West- 
wood, Elizabeth Wood, Teresa Maier, 
Mrs. J. Don Welch and Elizabeth Chris- 
tianson. The accompanists were Emma 
D. Lotz and Teresa Maier. Nine new 
members were accepted to narticipate in 
the work of the year. 

* * * 


MIAMI, FLA.—The first recital at the 
Florida Conservatory of Music and Art 
was given on Nov. 22 by Mme. Viola Hall, 
violinist; Margaret Mearns, reader, and 
Mrs. W. K. Walton, danseuse, members 
of the faculty, while the students were 
Alice Upde Graff and Stanley Denzinger. 
Mme. Densbach acted as accompanist. 
All the participants except Mrs. Walton 
have appeared many times on programs 
in Miami, so in this her second appear- 
ance in the city Mrs. Walton aroused 
much enthusiasm, especially in her inter- 
pretation of the Chopin C Minor Waltz. 

i: 2 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The Monday Musical 
Club, at the last meeting at the Histor- 
ical Society auditorium, gave a program 
of excerpts from “The Canterbury Pil- 
grims” by permission of the composer, 
Reginald De Koven. Henrietta Gibson 
recited the story of the opera and a 
sketch of the composer; Edgar S. Van 
Olinda, tenor, sang the réles of Chaucer 
and the Provost; Mrs. Benjamin Boss 
and Clara Woodin, sopranos, were heard 
as the Prioress and the Wife of Bath. 
Lydia F. Stevens played the preludes and 
themes, and Esther D. Keneston was ac- 
companist. 

* * & 

SPRINGFIELD, MAss.—The second re- 
cital in a series of four at the piano rooms 
of Forbes and Wallace, took place re- 
cently, when Lulu Sackett Payne, con- 
tralto; Marion Swift Smith, violinist, and 
Dorothy Burchard Mulhoney, pianist, 
gave a joint program. A splendid mu- 
sicale was given by the Women’s Club 
here recently, when, with a scene repre- 
senting a “Y” hut “somewhere in 
France,” a patriotic program was given. 
The Chromatic Club here also gave a 
concert at which the program was pre- 
sented by Mrs. Gardner Fletcher, Mrs. 
Ralph Warner, and Mrs. Howard King. 





—— 

SEATTLE, WASH.—Mrs. Anna Bewell 
soprano; Gwendolyn Taylor Lewis, pja,’ 
ist, and Claude Madden, violinist, wey, 
heard in a fine program at the Boyisto, 
Avenue Unitarian Church Dec. 2. Teach. 
ers presenting pupils in recital durip 
the past week were Dai Steele Ro. 
voice; Emily L. Thomas, Bertha f}j;. 
Depew, Marie Gashweiler and 
Gordon, piano. 
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BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—A Red Cross bene. 
fit was given at the Authors’ Club, wit} 
Rhea Masicotte of the Asylum Hill (Cop. 
gregational Church as soloist. Othey, 
who appeared on the program were. 
Mrs. Florence Legree Hayes, >< 
Dorothy Wall, Edna Northrop, Ruth Wij, 
liams, Belle Blackstone, Elmer Beards. 
ley, Louis Ginand, Charles Ferron anq 
Florence Hall. Pupils of Miss Benit, 
Slocum who danced were: Cora Anderson 
Gladys Borstlemann, Erma Chase, [ren, 
Comer, Elsie Comer, Eva Donning, For. 
ence Davidson, Bessie Donning, Anita 
Greenbaum. Isabel Pillans and Dorothy 
Lyon. . 

* * * 

SEATTLE, WAsSH.—Three Seattle my. 
sicians to appear at the opening compli. 
mentary concert of the Ladies’ Musica] 
Club of Tacoma were Emily L. Thomas 
piano; Mrs. Eloise Anita Cook, soprano. 
and Frederick W. Wallis, baritone, At 
a musicale given recently by Mrs. Lida 
Schirmer, the program was presented by 
Mrs. Frederick Adams, soprano; Mrs. 
Katherine Ivy, contralto; Claude Mad. 
den, violinist; George Kirchner, ’cellist: 
George Strong, pianist, and Mrs. Schirm. 
er, mezzo-soprano. Judson R. Mather, 
organist of Plymouth Church, gave a 
program of French compositions Dec. 1, 
assisted by George Kirchner, ’cellist. 


* * 


LIMA, OHIO.—Etude, Lima’s largest 
study club of professionals, enjoyed a 
most interesting season on Nov. 26 at the 
home of Esther Lynch, and with Mary 
Alice Potter as leader. The latter gave 
an edifying presentation of facts having 
to do with the American reception of the 
eminent Frenchmen, Pierre Monteux, 
André Messager and Henri Rabaud; and 
Mrs. Fred Gooding, Mrs. R. O. Woods, 
Mrs. Harold Fisher, Miss Ray Heff- 
ner and Mrs. J. M. Patterson gave two- 
minute sketches of other eminent mod- 
erns. Nell Kriete was the official re- 
viewer of the news and technical columns 
of MusicAL AMERICA, which is now an 
indispensable adjunct of the meetings. 


* * * 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Irwin Hassell 
played several piano selections at a re- 
cent Chiropean function given at the 
home of Mrs. Ferdinand Lafrentz. Mrs. 
Shanna Cumming Jones, chairman of the 
music and drama committee, was in 
charge of the program. Mrs. Jones 
sang a new Christmas ¢srel which she 
has just published, also the “Shadow 
Dance,” “Star-Spangled Banner,’ her 
own arrangement of “When the Boys 
Come Home,” “Blue Pigeon” and “Love's 
Litany,” two of her own compositions. 
Mrs. Eugene J. Grant gave some per- 
sonal experiences of her work with Dud- 
ley Buck, and Julia Ring, president of 
the Chiropean, outlined the work of the 
club for the coming year. 

* * * 


LANCASTER, Pa.—For. the benefit of 
the United War Work campaign the 
semi-annual concert of the Musical Art 
Society was presented on Dec. 3 I 
Shreiner Auditorium of the Y. W. ©. A. 
The singing of the chorus under the 
lngetee? of Edna Mentzer was espe 

ig 


cially delightful. Vocal numbers were 
given by Mrs. Charles J. Koch and 
Elizabeth Charles of this city and by 


Mrs, David Book, who made her first ap- 
pearance before a Lancaster audience. 
Frances Sutton, pianist, and Mary Rudy, 
both of Harrisburg, and May Marley of 
Columbia were also heard. Violin num- 
bers were given by Gunhild Jette and 4 
“Madrigal” by Pommer was sung »*Y 
Mrs. C. A. Carl, Mrs. H. W. Kuntz and 
Esther Wolf. 
. £2 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Hugo Troetschel, 
organist, presented a fine program at the 
Schermerhorn Street Evangelical Chur¢ 
recently, as a free organ recital. Mr. 
Troetschel was assisted by Mrs. Louls 
Stanton. soprano, and Arthur Delmhors' 
tenor. The organ numbers included Ba*! 
Harwood’s Sonata in C Sharp Minor 
scenes from Grieg’s “Sigurd Jorsalfa’, 
a Saint-Saén’s Rhapsody, the Beethove" 
Menuet and selections from Wagne"® 
“Siegfried.” Mr. Delmhorst gave an 4"!4 
from Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praisé 
and a duet with Mrs. Stanton, “The Lor 
Is My Light,” Buck. Mrs. Stanton’s 5010 
were Handel’s “O, Had I Jubal’s Har? 
and Grieg’s “Sunshine Song.” The Pr 
gram was concluded with Roger’s Christ 
mas Pastorale and Faulkes’s Concert 0% 
erture, on the organ. 
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JEAN McCORMICK EARNS 
ESTEEM IN RECITAL DEBUT 








Jean McCormick, Contralto. Re- 
cital, olian Hall, Dec. 6, Eve- 
ning. The Program: 


“Il mio bel foco,” Marcello; 
“Che fiero costume,” Legrenzi; 
“Lungi dal caro bene,” Secchi; 


“Chi vuol la zingarella,” Paisiello; 
“Adieu, foréts,’ Tchaikovsky; “At 
Mother’s Grave,” “With a Water 
Lily,’ “Mother-Sorrow,” “Way of 
the World,” Grieg; “La Proces- 
sion,” Franck; “Le Nil,” Leroux; 
“Triste est le Steppe,” Gretchan- 
inof; “Carnival,” Fourdrain; 
“Thou hast made me_ endless,” 
Schminke; “Possession,” Scarpe; 
“Sailor's Wife,” Burleigh; “Boo- 
gah Man,” Heyne; “We Two,” 
Kramer. 











A long and ambitious program was 
offered by Miss McCormick, who hails 


‘ from Indianapolis, at this her first New 


York appearance. Her choice ranged 
from old Italian airs by Legrenzi, Mar- 
cello and others, to the works of present- 
day American composers, such as Bur- 
leigh and Kramer. Throughout, she dis- 
closed a voice of good natural quality 
and extended range, with a considerable 
knowledge of style, dramatic force and, 
above all, sincerity of expression. 

Probably her best impression was 
made in the “Adieu, foréts” aria from 
Tchaikovsky’s “Jeanne d’Arc,” of whose 
histrionie possibilities the singer showed 
comprehension and ability in interpreta- 
tion. The Gretchaninoff song was also 
given with notable feeling and effect. 
On the whole, Miss McCormick appears 
to be well classed as a dramatic con- 
tralto. The Grieg songs seemed espe- 
cially well suited to the robustness 
and sincerity of her musical manner. 

Richard Mageman accompanied in his 
usual artistic fashion, contributing much 
to the success of the recital. Ger. 





Florence Otis Heard in Many Concerts 
During Past Month 


Florence Otis, the New York soprano, has 
been exceedingly busy since her New York 
recital on Nov. 5. On Sunday evening, Nov. 
24, Mrs. Otis sang at Glen Ridge, N. J., for 
the War Camp Community Service, to an 
audience of sailors from the rifle range at 
Caldwell, N. J. Among her offerings were 
Mana Zueca’s “Star of Gold,” which won 
great applause. Her bookings include a re- 
cital in Medford, Mass., on Dec. 17, under 
the auspices of the local Red Cross, with Hal- 
let Gilberté; a musicale in New Haven, Conn., 
on Dee. 19; for the Universal Sunshine So- 
ciety, on Dee. 29; an appearance before the 
Chiropean Club of Brooklyn, on Jan. 28; 
1. re-engagement as soloist with the Apollo 
Club of Middletown, N. Y., Andrew J. Baird, 
conductor. The Brooklyn Chiropean date is 
also a re-engagement. 





War Subscriptions of Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra 


During the week of Dec, 2, a campaign 
conducted in Minneapolis, Minn., for a 
“War Chest,” to take care of all contributions 
to the ¥. M. GC. A., Knights of Columbus and 
ndred war funds and local charities for 
e entire year of 1919. E. A. Stein, assist- 


nt manager of the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra and a member of the campaign 


committee, had the orchestra assigned to him 
as his particular field of work, and after the 
rehearsal, on the first day, turned in to head- 
quarters pledges to the amount of $1,745 as 
a hundred per cent subscription for the 
eighty-one members, an average of $21.50. 

The orchestra was one of the first of the 
Minneapolis firms and organizations to go 
over the top. 

Counting three Liberty Loan campaigns 
{there was no drive for the First Liberty 
Loan, since the orchestra was disbanded for 
the Summer at that time), the War Saving 
Stamps Campaign and the war chest, Mr. 
Stein has figured that the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra has subscribed over $42,000 
to the various war funds in one year’s time. 


TRIO OF ARTISTS EARN 
COLUMBUS’S APPLAUSE 


Joint Recital of Graveure and Given 
Enjoyed—Fanning Gives His 
Farewell Concert 


CoLUMBUS, OHIO, Dec. 4.—The second 
concert in the Quality Course was given 
by Louis Graveure, the baritone, and 
Thelma Given, the violinist. The concert 
took place in Memorial Hall, Friday eve- 


ning, Nov. 22, attracting a large audi- 
ence. There were two reasons for special 
interest in this concert, the first being 
the pleasing impression made by Mr. 
Graveure at his former appearance here. 
In the second place, Miss Given was an 
Ohio girl, and many persons who knew 
her from childhood and were deeply in- 
terested in her artistic career, were in 
attendance. 

The entire program was delightful, 
especially the group of songs by William 
Arms Fisher, and another group of En- 
glish and American songs which held the 
names of Ronald, Fay Foster, Whitney 
Coombs and Bryceson Treharne, the lat- 
ter being the capable accompanist for 
Mr. Graveure. Miss Given was accorded 
a warm reception, to which she responded 
with her choicest violin offerings, giving 
abundant evidence of gifts and fine 
schooling. 

Thanksgiving evening brought the 
farewell concert by Cecil Fanning, this 
being his last concert before going into 
exclusive War Community concert work. 
Mr. Fanning’s programs are invariably 
interesting and this one upheld the usual 
standard: A large audience was there to 
greet him, and insistent was the demand 
for encores. As usual, H. B. Turpin pre- 
sided at the piano, rounding out the 
artistic performance of the numbers. 

Mrs. Herbert Vallance, soprano, and 
Goldie Mede, violinist, Mrs. Edna Paine 
Fennimore accompanying, gave a pleas- 
ing program at the Oak Street Day 
Nursery last Tuesday afternoon. This 
was one of the “Altruistic” concerts of 
the Music Club. 

The first organ recital of the series to 
be presented by the Women’s Music Club 
this season, was given in Memorial Hall, 
Sunday afternoon, by Nina Dennis Beat- 
ley, organist of Eastwood Congregational 
Church; Katherine Gleason, organist ot 
St. Joseph’s Cathedral, and Gertrude 
Schneider, organist at Indianola Metho- 
dist Church, assisted by Mrs. Arthur 
Ellis, soprano. ELLA MAY SMITH. 











Waterbury (Conn.) Musician Weds 


WATERBURY, CONN., Dec. 4.—William And- 
rew Tinsley, widely known here as composer, 
conductor and teacher, was married on Nov. 
27 to Edna Buckingham Watkins. 








“NOTES OF THE CHICAGO STUDIOS. 
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CHICAGO, Dec. 7.—The piano, violin 
and yvoeal departments of the Chicago 
Musical College furnished the program 
presented at the Ziegfeld Theater Dec. 7. 


vocarsruoios DIMBONI 
Italian and French Répertoire. 
Preparation for OPERA and RECITALS 


327 West 76th St. Schuyler 3430 
Assistant and Sec’y: Miss Winfried Rohrer 


ROBSARTE 


Operatic Tenor Tone-Specialist 
Teacher of many distinguished 
Artists here and abroad 


Hotel Woodward—Broadway at 55th Street 
Telephone Circle 2000 
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Among those appearing were Norma 
Lehnhardt, Magdo Jensen, Else Barge, 
Mrs. Nelson C. Brewer, Tula Miller, Mrs. 
S. V. L. Rodriguez, Gilbert Ross, Mad- 
eline Reed and Marguerite Kelpsch. Pre- 
vious to the concert, Felix Borowski, the 
president of the college, lectured on “The 
Beginning of Opera.” 

Pearl Townsend, pupil of Burton 
Thatcher, sang in the performance of 
the Illinois Pageant at the Hibbard 
School, Albany Park, on Monday, Tues- 
day and Wednesday. 


Alize Weber, pianist; Renzina Teninga, 
organist, and Ben Crow, baritone, ap- 
peared in recital at Kimball Hall on the 
afternoon of Dec. 7 under the auspices 
of the American Conservatory. 

Elizabeth Walsh, artist-pupil of 
Charles LaBerge, gave a song recital at 
Kimball Hall Dec. 5. 
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‘‘Imagination, Not Imitation, 
Needed in Cperatic Art’’ 
Mme. Helen Stanley Believes the Day of Mere Vocalization Is 


Gone — Seen in the Deflorescence of Florid Music — Mag- 
netism, Individuality, Art Demanded by Audience of Today 

















66¢(-\PERA singers may be divided into 

two classes,” says Mme. Helen 
Stanley, prima donna soprano, “those 
who apply their own interpretative tal- 
ent and those who depend on the inter- 
pretation of others.” 

Mme. Stanley, who has achieved suc- 
cess in both opera and concert, thus 
sounds a warning note to the latter class 
who follow blindly the paths marked out 
by tradition. 

“To be sure,” she explained, “there are 
numerous successes credited to those pos- 
sessed of the sheer ability to imitate, but 
the greatest heights are reached by those 
able to live and reason with the charac- 
ters which are entrusted to them—those 
who by earnest concentration become for 
the time being the real embodiment of 
the composer’s conception. 

“The day of mere vocalization is far 
spent, if not entirely past, as is witnessed 
by the deflorescence of florid music, 
written if not to demonstrate, at least to 
baffle the vocal agility of the singer. 
This brand of music was once of fore- 
most appeal both in opera and in con- 
cert, especially in Europe, but in the im- 
provement and development of stage 
realism the public has come to sense 
propriety and proportion pertaining to 
operatic themes. Audiences, I note, are 
now more often thrilled by strength and 
simplicity, by beautiful melody, than by 
pyrotechnical display. The heart inter- 
est cannot for long be subordinated to 
the superficial claims of artifice. 

“With the gradual growth of realism in 
the field of opera there has been an ever 
increasing demand for singers who know 
the art of acting. In the progress of the 
times imitation has been surpassed. by 
imagination, because the possessor of the 
latter is able to wield a magnetic power 
through the courage of his own convic- 
tions, developed by individual study of 
the réles. This is a thing in which the 


cleverest of imitators can never hope to 
succeed. 

“The demand to-day of the operatic 
stage clearly indicates the increasing 
need for men and women of individuality 
and not for automatons capable only of 
emitting sounds, empty of meaning. I 
believe the public of to-day cares less 
about hearing an aria sung exactly as it 
is written than about hearing an ade- 
quate interpretation, regardless of the 
old, hide-bound rule of the traditionalist. 
I firmly believe the test of efficiency lies 
in the strength of appeal, resting upon 
the individual magnetism. In making 
this assertion I do not mean to discour- 
age obedience to the best that tradition 
holds. The exercise of imagination 
within proscribed bounds will reveal new 
possibilities and give greater dignity to 
every character imbued with its unhamp- 
ered force. 

“First of all, an analytical study of the 
rodle must be made, then its proper in- 
terpretation should be the aim of the 
student who essays the singing of opera. 
Follow this rule, and in time we will 
have more of the desired imagination and 
less of the imitation.” 





MEMPHIS, TENN.—The members of the 
Renaissance Music Circle recently met at 
the home of Mrs. W. W. Deupree. Mrs. 
R. L. Brown was in charge of a program 
of American and American Indian songs 
and Southern classics. The soloists were 
Mmes. Theodore Reynolds, G. T. Fitz- 
hugh, Edd Barrow, Ralph Jurden, Law- 
son Wilhoite, Caruthers Lancaster, 
James L. McRee, Agie Adams, Ben Par- 
ker and Lewis Fitzhugh. 





Frank Croxton, the noted bass, is enthusi- 
astic about Lieut. B. C. Hilliam’s ‘Freedom 
for All, Forever,’’ which he has added to his 
repertoire. In a letter to the publishers of 
this song, Mr. Croxton expressed a hope that 
it will be placed in the schools and made a 
national song. 














Saba Doak 
[By Telegraph to MusiIcaL AMERICA] 


CHICAGO, ILL., Dec. 9.—Musical circles 
were shocked by news of the sudden 
death on Sunday morning of Saba Doak, 
prominent dramatic soprano and widely 
known concert and church singer. Mme. 
Doak’s death was due to pneumonia. 
Her voice had great beauty and power 
and was cultivated by.Oscar Seagle, 
Jean de Reszke, and Alice Prince Miller 
of Chicago. Her personality endeared 
her to a large circle of friends, who 
deeply grieve the sudden ending of so 
promising a career. M. A. McL. 





Arthur Manness 


BuFFALO, N. Y., Dec. 6.—Another 
young Buffalo musician has made the 
supreme sacrifice for his country. Ar- 
thur Manness, endowed with a baritone 
voice of remarkable quality, died in 
France on Oct. 26 of bronchial pneu- 
monia. Young Manness had sung but 
little in public, his ambition and industry 
pushing him on to be in readiness to offer 
something worth while. He was about 
to commence his singing career when 
duty called him, just before his twenty- 
first birthday, to fight for ~ ya hae 





Edouard Hippolyte Porte 


EAstT LIVERPOOL, O., Dec. 3.—Following 
a brief attack of influenza, Edouard Hip- 
polyte Porte, a leading local musician, 
died here last Saturday. Mr. Porte was 
born in Marseilles, France, in 1867, and 
studied music in the Marseilles Conserva- 
tory and the Paris Conservatory, where 
he was awarded the Grand Prix. While 


touring through the Orient he met the 
manager of the French Grand Opera 
Company of New Orleans, and signed a 
contract to come to America. After 
conducting for seven years in New Or- 
leans, he came North to this city, where 
he had since lived, devoting himself to 
composition and to teaching. For many 
years he staged the Elks’ and Knights 
of Columbus’ concerts, and conducted one 
of the largest choirs in the Catholic 
church here. His works include Can- 
tatas, Masses, Operas, and several have 
been copyrighted. 





Jessie Thomas Brewer 


MURFREESBORO, N. C., Dec. 6.—Jessie 
Thomas Brewer, pianist and teacher, of 
Danville, Va., daughter of President 
John B. Brewer of Chowan College, died 
here on Nov. 27. Miss Brewer was a 
graduate of Meredith College, Raleigh, 
N. C., afterwards studying with Raphael 
Joseffy. For several years she was or- 
ganist of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Danville, Va. She studied organ with 
Dr. William C. Carl, and was an Asso- 
ciate of the American Guild of Organists 
and an active member of the Virginia 
chapter of this organization. She was 
also teacher of piano at the Randolph 
Macon Institute at Danville, Va. 





Charles R. S. De Koven 


Charles Robert Sebor De Koven, son 
of the late Rev. Henry and Charlotte 
Le Roy De Koven of New York, died at 
Hove, England, near Brighton, Dec. 2, 
after a long illness. He married in 1885 
Mildred Congreve, a direct descendant of 
the Elizabethan dramatist Congreve. 
He was the only surviving brother of 
Reginald De Koven, American composer 
and critic. 





Melvin Brown 


Melvin Brown, a well-known lawyer, 
died on Dec. 2 at his home in Brooklyn. 
Besides practising law, Mr. Brown gave 
considerable time to music, being a pro- 
ficient organist, pianist and singer. He 
was one of the “Old Guard” of the Apollo 
Club, singing in its choruses until he was 
sixty-five years old, and always retain- 
ing his membership. 
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“Artist Responsible for Own 
—— ae, Musical Salvation,” Says Regneas 





TD 





Well-Known Vocal Teacher De- 
nies That Managers “Make” 
Singers Who Have No Ability 


—Cites His Own Experiences 
in Establishing a Reputation 


cé Y dear young lady, no less a per- 
son than William Shakespeare 

has said, through the character Brutus, 
‘The fault, dear Cassius, lies not in our 
stars, but in ourselves that we are un- 
derlings,’ and so I say to you—look to 
yourself for the causes of your successes 
or failures and not to outside influences.” 
Thus began this interview with Joseph 
Regneas, the New York vocal teacher, 
although, paradoxically, Mr. Regneas at 
the time was not being interviewed. 
Which contradiction is easily explained. 
Waiting for Mr. Regneas, the writer 
was separated from the teacher’s sanc- 
tum by a glass folding door. And from 
within came the repetition of some col- 
oratura passage, when suddenly the 
singing stopped and Mr. Regneas uttered 
the above dictum. And-as far as the 
scribe was concerned the interview had 
begun, because the statement was ut- 
tered not so much as the correction of a 
student but as an uttered conviction on 
which the teacher based his artistic 
work. And such proved to be the case. 


“My message to the student entering 
art,” began Mr. Regneas when consulted 
in corpo, “who wishes to make a success, 
is to depend only upon himself for final 
triumph. <A _ teacher, managers and 
others may help, but it is up to the stu- 
dent himself to search his own mind and 
heart for the causes of possible failure 
and the formule for his success. 

“To the layman such a statement may 
sound unnecessary. With my experi- 
ence I know differently. The common or 
garden variety of singer is either of the 
sort who expects Providence to perform 
in his case one of its mysterious won- 
ders, or of the genre which believes that 
Providence has vouchsafed its powers 
into the hands of a musical agent, who 
is able to perform miracles. No mana- 
ger can make a reputation for the artist 
who hasn’t either won his name already 
or lacks the talent to achieve his fame. 

“T speak with such firm conviction be- 
cause in my entire very lengthy career 
the force of that truth was constantly 
brought to me in every experience. I 
came to New York from Baltimore when 
I was a very young boy; entered busi- 
ness, never dreaming that I would finally 
find music my field. Shortly after I 
came I heard that a certain church was 
going to try out voices for its choir, 
whereupon on the evening of the contest 
I joined the great line of boys waiting 
to be tried out. Much to my surprise, I 
won the position, the remuneration of 
which was somewhat laughable, but 
which to me was a colossal sum and an 
opening into music. 

“My second step, entrenching me still 
further in music, also was the result of 
a contest. In those days the National 
Conservatory in New York used to have 
periodic contests for scholarships, and 
on the day of the trial the streets 
would be filled for blocks around the 
conservatory with eager young contest- 
ants. Once more I was fortunate, win- 
ning a scholarship and starting my work 
in the conservatory. I was just begin- 
ning my work when in the halls of the 
conservatory I saw a very young man 
with a great shock of hair, whom I knew 
to be one of the teachers of singing. Im- 
mediately I went to the secretary of the 
conservatory, at the time Mrs. Mac- 
Dowell, mother of the composer, and re- 


quested to be put in the class of the 
young man, who was no other than Oscar 
Saenger, just beginning the first term of 
his teaching. She consented, and thus 
began for us both a lifelong friendship, 
during the first seven years of which we 
saw each other almost daily. 


Beginning of Concert Career 


“A third step finally brought me en- 
tirely into music and started my concert 
career. Frank Damrosch was the con- 
ductor of the Musurgia Club, and to 
come under his notice I joined this or- 

















‘‘Mephistopheles” in ‘‘Faust’’ 


ganization. With much bravado, I used 
to sit in the front row, right under Mr. 
Damrosch’s eye, and perhaps unfortu- 
nate ear, and sing very loudly. One day 
during intermission Mr. Damrosch came 
up to me and said, ‘Would you like to 
sing in “Creation”’?’ ‘Certainly,’ I an- 
swered without a moment’s hesitation. 
‘Very wéll,’ he said, ‘we are to sing “Cre- 
ation” shortly in Bridgeport, Conn.’ 

“That evening I phoned to Oscar Saen- 
ger and told him I was to sing in ‘Crea- 
tion.’ ‘But you don’t know “Creation,” 
he said, ‘it’s an oratorio.” ‘Then [’ll 
learn it,’ I said. 

“Within a fortnight the orchestra, the 
singers and Mr. Damrosch were as- 
sembled on the stage at Bridgeport for 
the dress rehearsal on the afternoon of 
the evening of the performance, and in 
the auditorium were some 400 persons 
of the town listening to the rehearsal. 
I got on the stage to sing my part, when 
Mr. Damrosch asked me where my book 
was. ‘I don’t need a book,’ I answered 
‘I know my part by heart.’ Mr. Dam- 
rosch insisted that i have a book and for 
form’s sake I held one, which was bor- 
rowed from one of the chorus—as I had 
left my copy in New York—but did not 
refer to same. Fcr the 400 persons a 
miracle had happened, and that night 
when I stepped on the stage the rela- 
tions and friends of the 400, who had 
been informed that a young man of 
whom they had never heard would sing 
the part of ‘Creation’ by heart, gave me 
a veritable ovation. That incident 
helped me to establish my reputation in 
New England, and also started me on a 
principle whieh I have since then fol- 
lowed, that of never using my book when 
singing, unless, of course, when I was 


called upon suddenly to take a part or 
in some other such similar circum- 
stances. 

“Such an occasion arose when I cre- 
ated the réle of Gurnemanz in America 
in the ‘Good Friday Spell’ from ‘Par- 
sifal,’ under Theodore Thomas. I was 
engaged first for the Cincinnati Festival 
and David Bispham was engaged to cre- 
ate the réle of Amfortas. Later I was 
engaged to sing at the orchestral con- 
certs in Chicago. It happened that the 
Chicago concerts, which also included 
‘Parsifal’ excerpts, preceded the Cincin- 
hati Festival; and naturally thought 
that that I was to sing Gurnemanz and 
Bispham was to sing Amfortas. The 
afternoon before the concert I learned 
that I was to sing both parts, and then, 
of course, busy hours followed. I re- 
mained up until 4 a.m. and studied the 
part of Amfortas, which I sang at 10 
o’clock rehearsal and the evening per- 
formance. 

















Joseph Regneas in the Role of ‘‘Self’’ 


“One of the most interesting experi- 
ences in my life of this type was the 
occasion of my first appearance in opera. 
It was in New York City, one of those 
sudden calls, and I was to sing Mephisto 
in ‘Faust.’ The agreement was that I 
was to have a full rehearsal, with scen- 
ery, chorus, principals and orchestra. 
This opera had been done many times 
during the season and no one seemed 
to rehearse willingly, and so I turned to 
the conductor and said, ‘The company 
does not seem to require the rehearsal 
and I wish to assure you that I do not.’ 
In less time than it takes to tell the 
house was empty, and I therefore sang 
the réle the next night without rehearsal. 
On that occasion also I gave my friends 
and family a great surprise—all because 
of my name. I had been singing in con- 
cert under my own name, but for my 


_operatic début I took the name of my in- 


structor, Oscar Philip Saenger, spelled 
backward—Regneas, you see. Not one of 
my friends or family knew I was to sing 
in the opera, only Oscar Philip Saenger, 
who has since dropped the Philip. On 
the night of the performance my sister 
had the opportunity of fainting in the 
audience, and one of my friends so com- 
pletely lost contro] of himself when he 
discovered it was I he was listening to 
that he shouted at the top of his voice, 
‘My God, it’s Joe!’ 

“In Chicago I gave a young reporter 


the opportunity of getting a ‘scoop’ by 


giving him the tip that the new unknown 
basso in the opera was the same person 
who had the night before, in white vest 
and long-tail coat, sung the bass part in 
‘Creation’ with the Apollo Club. 


—_——_ 


“And so all through my career I hay, 
looked to myself for the reason of sy¢. 
cess or failure, which I found much more 
helpful than to look to ‘luck’ or ‘chance’ 
to work out my salvation, or to blame 
somebody for circumstances. I do not 
wish to say that I have not been helpeg 
much by the persons with whom I came 
in contact, but by self-government ono 
can learn to accept the constructive ang 
allow the destructive to pass by. Fo, 
instance, when I toured, I would stop 
in towns along the way to become ac. 
quainted with the musical managers anq 
societies and pave the way for future 
engagements. There were many rebuffs 
but they served only as stimulz, for re. 
fusals never discouraged me. An jp. 
stance which proves my idea is the fact 
that the Handel and Haydn Society of 
Boston gave me my first opportunity to 
sing for them, probably ‘out of despera- 
tion because I had besieged them with 
letters telling them of my fine points and 
never heeding their-rather humorous ap. 





As “Falstaff” in “Merry Wives of 
Windsor” 


swers. I sang for them every season for 
years after, and the musical committee 
and I never met without laugning over 
the first bombardment. 

“In Europe, too, I found that one is 
one’s own best manager. When Sara 
Anderson. and I were married we went 
abroad to do operatic work together. 
The several agents were all able to get 
us contracts in separate opera com- 
panies, but none together, telling us 
“married couples” were not wanted. We 
thereupon gave up our agents and set 
about finding an engagement for our- 
selves, in which we were quickly suc- 
cessful, and during our seven years 
abroad we never found it necessary to 
separate or again require the assistance 
of a manager. What the singer must 
remember is to depend upon himself, and 
to be assured that agents and managers 
are not divinities and cannot make 4 
success unless that singer has the powe!, 
the art and the ability to assist in mak- 
ing himself.” F, R. G. 





Rudolph Toll, formerly clarinetist wit) 
the Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra and Hos- 
ton Opera Orchestra, and instructor at New 
England Conservatory of Music, has left bos 
ton and is now: located in New York. 
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